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STU D X. conTinued. 


OF PROGRESSION. 


PROGRESSION © e of aoceiding. or drnntinn 
consonances. Wherever we find progreſsion, pleasure of 
the highest kind is the result, because it awakens in the 
mind a sentiment of infinity, so congenial to our nature. I 
have said it before, and cannot too often repeat the idea, 
that physical sensations afford us delight only by exciting an 
intellectual feeling. 

When the leaves of a vegetable are ranged dds. 
in {the same order as the branches themselves are ranged 
| round the stem, there consonance exists, as in pines: but if the 
branches are farther disposed, as te each other, on similar 
plans, which go on diminishing in magnitude, as, for instance, 
in the pyramidical form of firs, there is progreſsion; and if 
these trees are themselves arranged in long avenues, diminish- 
ing in height and in colour, like their individual maſs, the 
pleasure is enhanced, because the progreſsion becomes infinite. 
It is from this instinct of infinity, that we are so fond of 
viewing those scenes, in particular, in which progreſsion is 
visible, as nursery grounds, containing plants « of different 
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ages, hills flying off to the horizon in succeſsive elevations, 

and perspectives that have no termination. | 
Montesquieu has howerer remarked, that, if the road from 

Petersburg to Moscow were in a straight line, the traveller 


performing this journey must die with languor beſore he had 


ſinished it. I have made this very excursion, and can affirm, 


from my own knowledge, that the road is very far from being 


in a straight line. But admitting that it were so, the languor 


of the traveller would arise from the very sentiment of infi- 


nity, joined to the idea of fatigue, It is this sentiment, so 
delicious when blended with our pleasures, that, when con- 
nected withcalamity, overwhelmsus with unspeakable anguish, 
as, to our misfortune, we too frequently experience. Iconceire, 
however, that a single unbounded perspective, though con- 
nected at first with pleasure, by presenting infinity to us always 
in the same manner, would at last weary us; for our soul has 
not only the instinet of infinity in itself considered, but like- 
wise that of its STONE, that is, of every poſsible 
modihcation of it. 

Nature has not formed, after our Limited) manner, perspec- 
tives with one or two consonances only: on the contrary, she 
composes them of a multitude of different progreſsions, by 
introducing that of plans, magnitudes, forms, colours, move- 
ments, ages, kinds, groups, seasons, latitudes; and by com- 


bining with these an infinity of consonances, deduced from 


reflexions of light, of waters, and of sounds. Let us suppose 
that, in planting an avenue from Paris to Madrid, she had 
been restricted to a single genus of tree, and that tree the fig ; 


I doubt whether, on performing this journey, the mind would 


tire. We should observe along this avenue, as we went, one 
Species of the fig tree bearing the fruit called by the Latins 
mamillana,* from its resemblance to the breast of a woman; 
another species, with its figs perfectly red, and no bigger 


* Sce Plmny's Natural History, bock xv. chap 18 
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than an 3 such as those of Mount Ida; another with 
white fruit; another with black; another of the colour of 
porphyry, and thence called, by the ancients, porphyrita, 
In the course of this tract the fig tree of Hyrcania would 
likewise occur, loaded with more than two hundred bushels 
of fruit; the ruminal fig tree, under the shade of which 
Romulus and Remus were suckled by a wolf; the fig tree of 
Hercules; the nineteen species enumerated by Pliny, and a 
great variety of others, unknown both to the Romans and to 
ourselves. Each of these species of tree would exhibit also 
vegetables of various magnitude, young, old, solitary, and in 
clusters, some planted by the brink of rivulets, others i ifsuing 
from the clefts of rocks. Each tree would present the same 
variety in its fruits, exposed, if I may so speak, though on one 
single stem, to different latitudes, to the south, to the north, 
to the east, to the west, to the sun, and under shade of the 
leaves; of which some of these fruits would be green, and just 
beginning to shoot, others violet and cracked, their crevices 
stored with honey; while others again under different lati- 
tudes, would be ſound in the same degree of maturity as if 
they hung upon the same tree; those which grow to the north 
in the bottom of vallies being sometimes as forward as those 
of an earlier kind to the south on the tops of mountains, 
These progreſsions are obserrable in the minutest works of 
nature, of which they constitute one of the principal charms. 
They are the effect of no mechanical law, but have been 
apportioned to each vegetable, for the purpose of prolonging 
to man the enjoyment of its fruit, conformably to his wants. 
Thus the aqueous and cooling fruits, such as those of a ruddy 
complexion, appear only during the season of heat; white 
others, which were neceſsary in the winter, from their 
nutrimental flours, and their oils, as chesnuts and walnuts, are 
capable of being preserved for a considerable period; and others 
again, designed to supply the accidental demands of man- 
kind, of travellers and nay * for cumple. remain on 
3 2 
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the earth at all seasons, and are not only inclosed in shells 
adapted to their preservation, but appear upon the tree in 
every degree of maturity. On the uninhabited shores of the 
islands* in tropical countries, the cocoa tree bears, at once, 
twelve or fifteen clusters of nuts, of which some are still in 
the bud, others in flower, others set, others already full of 
milk, and others in a state of perfect maturity. The cocoa is the 
seaman's tree. It is not the heat of the tropics which gives 
it so constant and so varied a fecundity ; for trees, in the 
Indies, have their seasons for ripening their fruit, as in our 
climates, which being past, fruit is no longer visible upon 
them till the season return again: nor do I know of any 
other tree, the plantain or banana excepted, poſseſsing the 
same quality of bearing all the year round. This last is, in 
my opinion, the most useful plant in the world, because its 
fruit, while it furnishes excellent food without the trouble 
of preparation, is of an agreeable flavour, and poſseſses the 
most nutritive qualities. It produces its fruit in a cluster or 
bunch, consisting of sixty or eighty pieces, which come to 
maturity all at once, but it pushes out shoots of every degree 
of magnitude, which bear in succeſsion, and at all periods. 
The progreſsion of fruits in the cocoa is in the tree, and 
. that of the fruits of the banana in the plantation. And in 
these trees we have a farther verification of the maxim we 
have already several times mentioned, that, universally, 
| whatever i is most useful i is also most common. 
The productions of our corn fields and vineyards, present 
dispositions still more wonderful; for, though the ear of 
corn has several faces, its grains, from the mobility of its 
stalk, which presents them alike to all aspects of the sun, 
come to maturity at the same time. So with the vine, though 
it does not grow in the form either of a bush, or of a tree, 
but in hedge rows or espaliers, and though its berries be ar- 


» See Francis Pyrard's Voyage to the Maldivias. 
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ranged i in clusters, yet tam berries, by means of their trans» 
parency, being rendered throughout penetrable by the rays 
of the sun, the same effect is produced as with corn. 

The intention of nature, by the simultaneous maturity of 
these fruits, destined to the general support of human lite, 
was to oblige men to unite their labours, and mutually to afxist 
each other in the pleasant toils of the harvest and vintage. 
The corn field and the vineyard may be considered as the 
most powerful cements of society. Bacchus and Ceres were 
accordingly regarded in the early ages, as the first legislators 
of the human race, and the poets of antiquity frequently dis- 
tinguish them by this honourable appellation. To an Indian, 
under his plantain and his cocoa tree, the concurrence of his 
neighbour is not neceſsary; and it is for this reason, I be- 
lieve, rather than from the nature of the climate, which is 80 
mild, that there are so few republics in India, and so many 
governments founded in force. One man there can have 
nothing to do with the field of another, except by the ravages 
which he commits : but the European, who sees all at once 
his corn growing yellow, and his grapes blackening, must 
call together i in haste, not only his neighbours, but frequently 
strangers, to aſsist him in gathering in his harvests. Na- 
ture, beside, while she has refused to the corn plant and 
the vine the power of yielding their fruits at all seasons of 
the year, has bestowed on the flour of the one, and on the 
wine of the other, the quality of being preservable for ages, 

All the laws of nature have a reference to our wants; not 
only those which evidently administer to our comfort, but 
others also concur to this end, and frequently the more so, 
the more they w rould « seem in appearance to deriate from it, 
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Contrasts differ from e in this, that contraries act 
but in one single mo, and contrasts in their general com- 
M e. 996 
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bination. An object has but one contrary, but it may have 
many contrasts. White is the contrary of black; but it 
contrasts with blue, green, red, and various other colours. 

To distinguish the harmonies, consonances, and progreſsion 

of bodies from each other, nature has made them to contrast. 
This law would seem to be the leſs observed the more common 
it is: the most wonderful and important truths are trampled 

under foot, without our paying them the slightest attention. 
All naturalists consider the colours of bodies as merely 
accidental, and the majority even regard their very forms as 
the effect of « some attraction, incubation, crystallization, &c. 

Books are every day written, the object of which is to extend, 
by analogies, the mechanical effect of those laws to the 
different Productions of nature: but, if they really poſseſs 80 
much power, how happens it that the sun, that grand and 
universal agent, has not long ere this filled the waters, the 
land, the forests, the heavens, the plains, and all the creatures 
over which he exercises so powerful an influence, with the 
uniform and monotonous effects of his light? These objects 
ought all of them to aſsume his appearance, to present only 
White or yellow to our eyes, and to be distinguished from 
each other solely by their shades. A landscape ought to 
exhibit to us no other effects but those of a cameo, or of a 
print. Latitudes, we are told, diversify their colour. But if 
latitudes have this power, whence is it that the productiors 
of the same climate, and of the same field, have not all the 
same tints? Whence is it that che quadrupeds, which are born 
and die in our meadows, do not produce young ones green 

as the graſs on which they feed? . | | 

Nature has not contented herself with establishing parti- 
cular harmonies in every species of beings, in order to 
characterize them; but, that they might not be confounded 
among themselves, has exhibited them in contrasts. In our 
next Study it will be seen, for what particular reason she has 
bestowed upon herbs a green hue in preference to every 
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other. In general, she has made herbs green, to distinguish 
them from the earth; and she has given to animals which live 
on them the colour of the earth, that they may be distin- 
guished, in their turn, from the pastures on which they 
reside. This contrast may be remarked in all herbivorous 
quadrupeds, as the domesticated animals, and the yellow 
beasts of the forests, for instance; and in all granivorous 
birds, as the hen, the partridge, the quail, the lark, the 
sparrow, and many others, which, living amongst herbage or 
in the 1oliage of trees, are of earthy colours. On the 
contrary, those which reside on a dusky ground are clad in 
brilliant colours, as the bluish tomtit, and the woodpecker, 
which have to clamber along the rind of trees in pursuit of 
insects. 

This admirable law is universal. Nature every where 
opposes the colour of the animal to that of the ground on 
which it is destined to live, I shall cite here a few examples 
of this, to enable the reader the better to observe those de- 
lightful harmonies, of which he will find in every climate 
the most abundant proofs, There is seen, on the shores of 
India, a large and beautiful bird, white and fire coloured, 
called the flamingo (flamant) ; not that it is of Flemish 
extraction, but the name is derived from the old French 
word flambant, because at a distance the bird appears like a 
flame of fire. It generally inhabits in swampy grounds, and 
salt marshes, in the waters of which it constructs its nest, 
by raising out of the moisture, of a foot deep, a little hillock 
of mud, a foot and a half high. In the summit of this little 
hillock it makes a hole; in which the hen deposits two 
eggs, which she hatches standing erect with her feet sunk in 
the water, because of the extreme length of her legs. When 
several of these birds are sitting at the same time on their 
eggs, in the midst of a Swamp, you would take them, at a 


distance, for the flames of a Wa cds 36: bursting from the 
bosom of the waters. 
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Other fowls present contrasts of a different kind on the 


tame shores. The pelican, or wide-throat, is a white and 


brown bird, provided with a large bag under its beak, which 
1s of considerable length. Every morning it ſallies forth to 
store its bag with fish, and, the supply of the day being 


accomplished, perches on some pointed rock, on a level with 


the water, where it stands immovable till the evening, “ as 
« in a state of profound sorrow, says Father du Tertre,* 
« with the head drooping, from the weight of its long bill, 
and its eyes fixed on the agitated ocean, as motionleſs as a 
* statue of marble. On the dusky strand of the same seas 
may frequently be distinguished herons white as snow, and 
in the azure plains of the sky, the tropic-bird of a silver 
white, soaring so high as almost to be out of sight, and 
sometimes glazed over with a bright red, having the two 
long * of his tail the nn of fire, as that of the 


south seas. 


In many cases, the e is | the hq the more brilliant 
are the colours in which the animal, destined to live upon it, 
is arrayed. | We have, perhaps, in Europe, no insect with 


richer and gayer clothing than the stercoraceous scarab, 


and the fly which bears the same appellation. This last is 
brighter than burnished gold or steel; while the other, of 


an hemispherical form, is of a fine blue, inclining to purple, 


and, to render the contrast I. exhales a _ and 


agreeable odour of musk. j 
In some instances nature appears to deviate from this law, 


but then it is from other reasons of conformity, according 
to which all her plans are adjusted. Thus, while she has 


contrasted with the ground on which they live, such animals 


as are capable of making their escape from every danger by 
their strength, or their agility, she has taken care that others, 


whose pages or other e would expose them to the 


g mag of the Antilles. 


55 * 
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aſsaults of their enemies, should be confounded with it. The 
snail is destitute of sight, and therefore is of the colour of 
the bark of the trees which it frequents, or of the wall in 
which it takes refuge. Flat fishes, such as the turbot, the 
flounder, the plaice, the burt, the sole, which are indifferent 
swimmers, and which are cut, as it were, into thin planks, 
because destined to a sedentary life, at the very bottom of the 
sea, are of the colour of the sands where they find their 
nourishment, being spotted, like the beach, with gray, yellow, 
black, red, and brown. They are thus speckled, indeed, only 
on one side; but of this resemblance they are 80 conscious, 
that, when they find themselves inclosed within the palings 
formed on the strand to entrap them, and observe the tide 
gradually retiring, they bury their fins in the sand, waiting 
the return of the tide, and present to the eye only their 
deceitful side. This side has so perfect a resemblance to the 
ground on which they squat to conceal themselves, that, 
without the help of sickles, with which small ſoſses are 
_ traced in every direction along the surface of the sand, to 
detect by the touch what the eye is unable to discern, it 
would be impoſsible for the fishermen to distinguish them. 
of this I have several times been a witneſs, and have been 
amused by the dexterity of the fish much more than by that 
of the fishermen. Thornbacks, on the contrary, though in 
like manner flat, and bad swimmers, yet, being carnivorous, 
are marbled with white and brown, in order to be perceived 
at a distance by other fishes; and to prevent their being 
devoured, in their turn, by their enemies, which are very 
alert, such as the sea-dog, or by their own species, for they 
are extremely voracious, nature has clad them in a prickly 
mail, particularly on the posterior part of the body, as the 
tail, which, when they are pursued, is the part, mn 
most exposed to attack. 

In the colours of innoxious animale, nature den 1 
not only contrasts with the ground on which they live, but 
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consonances with that which is adjacent, and has zuperadded 
the instinet of employing them alternately, according as good 
or bad fortune may prompt. These wonderful accommoda- 
tions may be remarked, in particular, in most of our small 
birds, whose flight is feeble and of short duration. The 
gray lark finds her subsistence among the graſs of the plains, 
Does any thing terrify her, she glides away, and takes her 
station between two little clods of earth, where she becomes 
invisible, and remains in such perfect tranquillity, as hardly 
to quit it when the foot of the fowler is ready to crush her. 
The same conduct is apparent in the partridge. For myself, 
I have no doubt that these defenceleſs birds have a sense of 
these contrasts and correspondencies of colour, for I have seen 
even insects take advantage of it. In the month of March 
last, I observed, by the brink of the rivulet which washes 
the Gobelins, a butterfly of the colour of brick, reposing with 
expanded wings on a tuſt of graſs: on my approach it flew 
off, and alighted, at some paces distant, on a spot which 
was of the same colour with itself. I approached a second 
time, and a second time it took flight, and perched as before 
on a similar stripe of earth. In a word, though I made fre- 
quent attempts to oblige it to alight on the graſs, and though 
the spaces of earth which separated the turfy soil were narrow, 
and fe in number, I found it impoſsible to effect my pur- 
pose. But, of all animals, this wonderful instinct is most 
conspicuous in the cameleon, a species of lizard, whose motion 
4s extremely slow, but who is indemnified for this defect, by 
the incomprehensible faculty of aſsuming, at pleasure, the 
colour of the ground over which he moves. With this advan- 
tage, he is enabled to elude the eye of his pursuer, whose 
superior speed would soon overtake him. The faculty 
is in his will, for his skin is by no means a mirror. It reflects 
the colour of objects only, and not their form. What is far- 
ther remarkable in this creature, and perfectly ascertained by 
haturalists, though they afsign'no reason for it, is, that he 
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can aſsume all colours but one, as brown, gray, yellow, and 
especially green, which is his favourite colour, but never red. 
The cameleon has been placed, for weeks together, amidst 
scarlet stuffs, without acquiring their slightest shade. Nature 
seems to have withheld from him this shining hue, because 
it could serve only to render him perceptible at a greater dis- 
tance, and because it is the colour of no species of carth or 
vegetable on which he is designed to paſs his life. 

In the age too of weakneſs and inexperience, nature con- 
founds the colour of harmleſs animals with that of the ground 
on which they inhabit, without conferring upon them the choice 
of an alternative. Thus young pigeons, and granivorons 
fowls in general, in their unfledged state, are clothed with a 
greenish shaggy coat, resembling the moſses of their nests. 
Caterpillars are blind, and have the same complexion as the 
| foliage and barks which they devour. Nay, the young fruits 
even, previously to their being armed with prickles, with 
bitter pulps, with hard shells, to Protect their seeds, are found, 
during the season of their expansion, green as the leaves which 
surround them. Some embryons, it is true, as those of certain 
pears, are ruddy or brown; but they are then of the colour 
of the bark of the tree to which they belong. When the 
seeds of those fruits are once secured, in kernels, or in nuts, 
80 as to be in no farther danger, the fruits change their colour; 
they become yellow, blue, gold coloured, red, black, and 
give to the respective trees their natural contrasts. It is 
remarkable, however, that every fruit which has thus changed 
its colour has its seed in a state of maturity. So with insects, 
having deposited their robes of infancy, and being now 
committed to their own experience, they spread over the 
world, to multiply the harmonics of it, with the attire and 
instincts which nature has given them. Then it is that clouds 
of butterflies, which, in their caterpillar state, were confound- 
ed with the verdure of plants, are observed to oppose the 
colours and forms of their wings to those of the flowers; the 
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red to the blue, the white to the red, the antennz to the 
Stamina, and fringes to the corollæ. I was one day struck 
with admiration at one of these insects, whose wings were 
azure, .and besprinkled with specks of the colour of aurora, 
as he repozed i in the bosom of a full blown rose. It would 
seem as if he had been disputing with the flower the prize 
of beauty, and it would bave been difficult to determine 
in favour of which it ought to have been adjudged; but, on 
seeing the flower crowned with wings of lapis lazuli, and the 
azure insect deposited in a goblet of carmine, it was obvious, 
on the slightest glance, that their charming contrast greatly 
enhanced the beauty of each. 

Nature does not employ these agreeable correspondencies 
and contrasts in the decoration of noxious animals, nor even of 
dangerous vegetables. Of whatever kind the carnivorous, or 
venomous animals, may. be, they form, at every age, and 
wherever they appear, harsh and disgusting oppositions. The 
white bear of the north announces his approach over the 
Snow by a hollow voice, by the blackneſs of his snout and 

| paws, and by a throat and eyes the colour of blood. The 
© ferocious beasts, which hunt for their prey in the gloom of 
darkneſs, or in the solitude of the forests, give notice of their 
- presence by loud roarings, lamentable cries, eyes inflamed, 
urinous or fetid smells. The crocodile, in ambush among 
the flags upon the shores of the rivers in Asia, where he 
aſsumes the appearance of the trunk ofatree turned upsidedown, 
betrays himself from afar by strong exhalations of the smell 
of musk. The rattle-snake, concealed | in the graſsy swampg 
of America, cannot stir without sounding his ominous alarm. 
The very insects which make war on others, are clad in sable 
attire, in which the colours are harshly opposed, and in which 
black particularly predominates, and clashes disagreeably with 
white. or yellow. The humble-bee, independently of his 
humming noise, announces himself by the blackneſs of his 
breast- plate, and his large belly bristled with Ou hairs, 
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He appears amidst the flowers, like a burning coal half extin- 
guished. The carnivorous wasp is yellow, and striped with 
black like the tiger. But the useful bee is of the complexion 
of the stamina and of the calices of the flowers, among 
which she reaps her innocent harvests. | 
Poisonous plants present, like noxious animals, disgusting 
contrasts, by the livid colours of their flowers, in which black, 
deep blue, and a smoky violet, are in harsh opposition with 
the more delicate shades; by their nauseous and virulentsmells; 
by their prickly foliage, of a black green hue, and clashing 
with white on the under side: such are the aconite tribes. I 
am acquainted with no plant of an aspect so hideous as those 
of this family, and among others, that which the French de- 
nominate napel, the most venomous vegetable of our climates. 
I am ignorant whether the embryons of their fruits disclose, 
from the first moments of their expansion, harsh oppositions, 
which give warning of their baneful characters; if they do, 
these plants have this farther resemblance in common to them 
with the young of ferocious animals. | 
Such animals as are intended to live on two different 
grounds, are impreſsed with a double contrast in their colours. 
Thus, for example, the king-fisher, which skims along the 
surface of rivers, is at once musk-coloured, and glazed over 
with azure, so as to be distinguished from the dusky shores 
by his azure colour, and from the azure of the waters by his 


musk colour. The duck, which dabbles on the same $hores, 


has its body tinged with an ash colour, while the head and 
the neck are of an emerald green; the first distinguishing him 
from the verdure of the aquatic plants among which he sims, 
and the last, from the dark coloured mud where he finds in 
part his food, and in which, by another most astonishing con- 
trast, he never soils his plumage. The tame contrasts of co- 
lour are observable in the woodpecker, who lives on the trunks 
.of trees, along which he creeps in quest of the insects that 
are lodged under their rind. This bird is at once green 
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coloured and brown; so that, though he live, properly 

speaking, in the shade, he is always perceptible on the 

trunk of trees; for he detaches himself from their dusky 

rind, by means of that part of his plumage which is of a bril- 
liant green; and from the verdure of their moſses and lichens, 
by the colour of his wings, which are brown. 

Nature opposes, then, the colours of every animal to those 
of the respective ground on which it is to be placed; and 
what confirms the truth of this law is, that the greatest part 
of birds which live on one ground only, have but one colour, 


which is strongly contrasted with the colour of the ground. 
The birds which live aloft in the air, on the azure ground of 


the heavens, or on the bosom of the waters, in the midst of 
lakes, are mostly white, which, of all colours, forms tlie most 
striking contrast with blue, and is, consequently, most adapted 
to render them perceptible at a distance. Such are the tropic 


bird, of a gloſsy white, whose flight is through the loftier 


regions of the air, the heron, the gull, the sea-mew, which 
skim along the surface of the azure deep, and the swan, fleets 
of which navigate the extensive lakes of the north. There 


are others, again, which, in order to form a contrast with those 


T have last mentioned, detach themselves from the skies and 


the waters, by their black, or dusky colours: such, for ex- 
ample, is the crow, perceptible at so great a distance in the 
heavens, on the white ground of the clouds; many sea fowls 


of a:brown and blackish colour, as the frigat of the tropics, 
which plays through the air, amidst storms and tempests; the 
mower or sea-cutter, a water bird, which grazes with his dark 
coloured wings, shaped like a scythe, 11 15 white Surface of the 
foamy billows of the ocean. 

Hence it may be inferred, that, when an animal is invested 
with but a single tint, he is intended but for one situation; 


and when he combines in himself the contrast of two opposite 


tints, that he lives on two grounds, of which the colours them 
tel ves are determined by that of the plumage, or of the hair, 
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with which he is invested. At the same time, we must not 
give to this law an unlimited extent; but must consider it as 
harmonizing with the exceptions which the wisdom of nature 
has introduced and established for the very preservation of 
animals; such as, in general, the whitening of them to the 
north, in the winter season, and on lofty mountains, as a re- 
medy against exceſs of cold, by arraying them in a colour 
which reflects the most heat; and embrowning them to the 
south, during the ardors of summer, and on sandy districts, 
and thereby sheltering them from the effects of burning heat, 
by the intervention of absorbent colours. What evidently 
demonstrates that these great effects of harmony are not me- 
chanical results of the influence of the bodies which surround 
animals, or of the apprehensions of the mother on the tender 
organs of the fœtus, or of the action of the rays of the sun on 
their plumage, according to the explications hitherto attempt- 
ed by our systems of physics, is, that, among the almost 
infinite number of birds which paſs their lives in the higher 
regions of the air, or on the surface of the seas, where the 
colours are azure, there is not a single individual of a blue 
colour; while, on the contrary, many birds which lixe between 
the tropice, in the bosom of black rocks, or under the shade of 
sullen and gloomy forests, are of this colour: such are the 
Batavian hen, which is blue all over, the Dutch pigeon of the 
Isle of France, and many others. | 
Another consequence, equally important, which may be 
__ deduced from these observations is, that all these harmonies 
are contrived for the benefit of man. A blue- coloured fowl, 
on the azure ground of the sky, or on the surface of the wa- 
ters, would elude our sight. Nature, beside, has reserved 
the rich and agreeable colours only for birds which live, as it 
were, in his vicinity. This is so indubitable a fact, that, 
though the sun act between the tropics with the whole ener- 
£y of his rays, on such fowls as perpetually reside on the wide 
ocean, not one of them has ever been found invested with a 
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plumage of beautiful colours; whereas those which inhabit the 
shores of the seas and of the rivers, are frequently arrayed in 
the most gorgeous attire. The flamingo, a tall bird which 
frequents in the swampy shores of the south seas, has a white 
plumage charged with carmine.. The toucan, on the same 
strands, has an enormous bill of the most lively red; and 
when he retires from the bosom of the humid sands, where 
he finds his food, you would be tempted to say, that he has 
just fished out of the waters a stump of coral. There is ano- 
ther species of toucan, whose beak is both white and black, 
and as finely polished as' if it consisted of ebon and ivory. 
The pintada, with speckled plumage, the peacock, the duck, 
the king- fisher, and a multitude of other river birds, embel- 
lish, by the enamel of their colours, the banks of the Asiatic 
and African streams. But in the plumage of such as inhabit 
the open sea, we find nothing which is at all to be compared 
with them, though they are s 225 more . to the 
influence of the sun. 

It is in consequence of Wess ieee with man, 
that nature has given to the birds which live remote from him, 
sbrill, hoarse, and piercing cries, but which are as proper as 
their ill-aſsorted colours, to render them perceptible at a 
distance amidst their wild retreats. On the small birds which 

people our groves, and domesticate themselves in our habita- 
tions, she has bestowed, on the contrary, sweet notes and melo-—- 
dious voices, in order to heighten our delight, as well by the 
music of their warbling as by the beauty of their colours. I 
repeat it, in order to confirm the truth of the principles of the 
harmonies which we are laying down, nature has established an 
order of beauty so real, in the plumage and the song of birds, that 
she has endowed with these advantages such birds only, whose 
life was in some sort innocent, relatively to man, as those 
which are granivorous, or which live on insects; while to 
birds of prey, and to most sea-fowls, which, in general, have 
earthy colours, and disagreeable cries, she has refused them. 
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All the kingdoms of nature present themselves to man with 
the same correspondencies, not excepting even the very abyſses 
of the ocean. The fishes, which subsist on animal substances, 
as do the whole claſs of the cartilaginous tribes, as the seal, 
the sea-dog, the shark, the slipper, the thorn-back, the 
poly pus, have disgusting forms and colours. Others, which 
live in the open sea, as whales, blowers, and porpoises, have 
colours marbled with white, black, brown, which distinguish 
them in the bosom of the azure billows. But it is among the 
fishes which frequent the dusky shores, and of the species in 
particular denominated saxatile, because they live among the 
rocks, that we find those, the lustre of whose skin and scales, 
especially when the animals are alive, far surpaſses all the 
efforts of the pencil. It is thus that legions of mackerel and 
herrings diffuse the radiance of silver and azure over the 
northern strands of Europe. It is also among the black rocks, 
which bound the seas of the tropics, that the ſish known by 
the name of captain is caught. Though its colours vary with 
the latitude, we shall content ourselves, in order to convey 
an idea of its beauty, with the description given by Francis 
Cauche,* of a species caught on the coasts of Madagascar. 
He says, that this fish, which takes pleasure in the rocks, is 
streaked in the form of lozenges, that his scales are of a pale 
gold colour, and his back glazed over as with laca, inclining, 
in several places, to vermilion, while his dorsal fin and tail 
are waved with azure, fading away towards the extremities 
into green. It is at the bottom of the same rocks again, that 
we find that magnificent fish called the sardin, and, by the 
Brasilians, acara pinima, of which Marcgrave has given the 
figure in his fourth book, chap. vi. This beautiful fsh is 
adorned with scales of at once a gold and silver hue, croſsed 
from head to tail with black lines, which admirably heighten. 

their lustre. The same author degcribes also a variety of 


| * See his Account of Madagascar. 
VOL. 1. © | 
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gpecies of the moon fish, which frequent the same places. 
For my own part, I have amused myself on the rocks of the 
Island of Ascension, in observing, for hours together, the 
moon fish sporting amidst the tumultuous waves, which are 
inceſsantly breaking upon them. These fishes, of which 
there are various species, have the rounded, and sometimes 
sloping form of the orb of night, whose name they bear. 
Like that orb too, they are of the colour of polished silver. 
They would seem as if destined to elude the sagacity of the 
fisherman, in every poſsible way; for they have their belly 
streaked with black croſs stripes, of a lozenge form, which 
gives them all the appearance of being caught in a net; they 
seem also every instant on the point of being toſsed on shore 
by the agitation of the billows in which they play; while 
their mouth is so small that they frequently nibble away the 
bait without touching the hook, and their skin, without scales, 
like that of the seal, so hard, that the harpoon often fails 
in its effect, though the prongs be ever so keenly whetted. 
Francis Cauche indeed says, that it requires a very violent 
exertion to make an incision into their skin even with the 
sharpest knife, | 
It is on the same shores of Ascension Island, that we find 
the murena, a species of lamprey, or eel of the rocks, which 
is excellent food, and of which the skin is besprinkled with 
gilded flowers. It may be affirmed, in general, that every 
rock in the sea is frequented by 2. multitude of fishes of the 
most brilliant colours; such as the gold-fish, the perroquet, 
che zebra, the roach, and others without number, the very 
claſses of which are unknown to us. The more the rocks and 
shallows of any sea are multiplied, the more varied are the 
species of the saxatile fishes which resort thither. For this 
reason it is, that the Maldivia islands, which are so numerous, 
furnish of themselves alone a prodigious multitude of fishes of 
very different colours and forms, with the greatest part of 
which our ichthologists are hitherto totally unacquainted. 
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As often, then, as you see a brilliant ſish, you may be 
aſsured that his habitation is near the shore, and, on the 
contrary, if of a dark colour, that he lives in the depth of the 
abyſs. The truth of this may be ascertained in our own 
rivers. The silver smelt, and the blay, of which the scales 
are employed in the formation of mock pearls, play on the 
strand of the Seine; whereas the eel, of the gloomy colour 
of 8late, delights to dwell in the middle, and at the bottom of 
the stream. These laws, however, must not be too much 
generalized. Nature, as we observed before, subjects them 
all to the mutual convenience of existing beings, and particu- 
larly to the enjoyment of man. Thus, for example, though 
the fishes on the shores have in general shining colours, there 
are several species invariably of a dark hue. Such are, not 
only those which swim indifferently, as soles, turbots, &c. 
but those also which inhabit such parts of the shores where 
the colours are lively. Thus the tortoise, which pastures on 
the green herbs at the bottom of the sea, or which crawls by 
night over the white sands, there to deposit her eggs, is of a 
shady colour; thus the lamentine, which visits the channel of 
the rivers of America, in order to feed, without leaving the 
water, on the yerdure of their banks, is distinguishable from 
that verdure by the brown colour of its skin. | 

The saxatile fishes, which can easily insure their ty 
among the rocks, either by agility in swimming, or by the 
facility of finding a retreat in the cavernous receptacles, and 
which can also defend themselves against their enemies, by 
the armour which nature has bestowed upon them, have all 
lively and shining colours, the cartilaginous excepted: such 
are the blood-coloured crabs, the azure and purple lobsters, 
and that in particular to which Rondelet has given the name 
of Thetis, on account of its beauty, the violet-coloured urchins, 
armed with points and spears, the nerits, inclosed in a spiral 
case, with rose and gray-coloured ribbons __y round it, 
and an endleſs variety of others, | 
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It (is Fery remarkable that all shell-fich which walk and 
migrate, and have consequently the power of chusing their 
asylum, are those, in their kind, which have the richest 
colours: thus the nerits, which I have just mentioned, the 
purple fish, or venus shell, resembling polished marble, the 
olives, shaded like velvet of three or four colours, the harp, 
embellished with the tints of the most beautiful tulips, the 
tunny, speckled like the partridge's wing, which walks along 
under the shade of the madrepores, and all the families of the 
univalves, which force their way into the sand for shelter, and 
many of the bivalves, as the ducal-cloak, of the colour of 
orange and scarlet, and a multitude of other migrating shell- 
fish, are impreſsed with tints the most lively, and form with 
the different grounds of the sea, secondary harmonies totally 
unknown, While those which do not change their situation, 
as most of the oysters of the seas to the southward, which 
frequently adhere to the rocks, or those which are perpetually 
at anchor in straits, as muscles and the pinna marina, attached 
to pebbles by threads, or those which rest on the bosom of 
the madrepores, like veſsels on the stocks, as the Noah's ark, 
or those which are entirely buried in the heart of calcareous - 
rocks, as the dail of the Mediterranean, or such as are 
immoveable from their weight, exceeding sometimes that of 
several quintals, and paving the surface of flats, as the thuilee 
of the Molaccas, and the large bivalves, as the rocks, the 
burgos, &c. or those in a word, which, I believe, are blind, 
like our land snails, such as lempits, which fasten themselves, 
by the formation of a vacuum, on the shining surface of the 
rocks, are of the colour of the ground which they inhabit, in 
order to be leſs perceptible to their enemies. 

It is also worthy of observation, that, though many of 
these sedentary shell-fish are clothed in a brown and shaggy 
outward garment, as those which are called cornets and rollers, 
or with a black pellicle of the shade of the pebbles to which 

they are attached, as the Magellan muscles, or encompaſsed 
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with a mud- coloured tartar, as the lempit and the burgo, 


they have yet, under their gloomy upper coats, pearly appear- 
ances and tints, the beauty of which frequently exceed those 
of the shell-fish whose apparent colours are most brilliant. 
Thus the Magellan lempit, cleansed of its tartar by means 
of vinegar, is converted into a most splendid cup, shaded 
with the colours of the finest tortoise-shell, and blended 
with a burnished gold, which is perceptible through a2 
chesnut coloured varnish. The large muscle of Magellan's 
Strait conceals, in like manner, under its black coat, the 
oriental shades of the aurora. 

It is impoſsible to ascribe, as in the $hell-fish of India, 
colours so charming, to the action of the sun on these shells, 
covered as they are with tartars and rough coats, and residing 
as they do, beside, in a foggy climate, abandoned for a 
great part of the year to gloomy winters and long tempests. 
Nature has veiled their beauty, only to preserre it for the 
enjoyment of man, and has placed them on the verge of the 
shores, where the sea purifies them by toſsing them about, 
merely to put them within his reach. Thus, by a most 
wonderful contrast, she places the most brilliant shells in 
regions the most exposed to the ravages of the elements; and, 


by another contrast no leſs astonishing, she furnishes the 


poor Patagonians with spoons and cups, of which the lustre 
is so bright, as to surpaſs, beyond dispute, the richest plate 
of polished nations. | 

Hence it may be inferred, that fishes in general, and shell- 
fish in particular, which have two opposite colours, live on 
two different grounds, as we have observed in the case of 
birds, and that those which have only one colour frequent 
only one ground, I recollect that on making the tour of the 
Isle of France, on foot, along the shore of the sea, I found 
sometimes on the dusky rocks, and sometimes on the white 
madrepores with their peach-coloured flowers, nerits of an 
ashen gray, encircled with red ribbons, which contracted: 
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in the most agrecable manner, and appeared at the 
bottom, on the sea plants, like fruit growing upon them. 


I likewise found there the venus shell, completely white, 
with a rose-coloured mouth, swelled backward like eggs, 
from which they sometimes borrow their name. But whe- 
ther they adhered to the dark coloured rocks, or to the 
white madrepores, is more than, at this distance of time, I 
can with certainty affirm, There are likewise to be found 
on the coasts of Normandy, in the district of Caux, two sorts 
of rocks, the one of white marl detached from the cliffs, the 


other of black bisets, which are amalgamated with them. 


Now I never saw there in general but two sorts of 


perriwinkles, called vignors, the one common, and used as 


food, which is quite black, and the other white, with a 
reddish mouth. And here again 1 cannot decide, whether 
the white perriwinkles attach themselves to the white rocks, 
and the black perriwinkles to the black rocks, or the reverse, 
for I did not at the time make the observation. But be this 
as it may, whether they form with the rocks consonances or 
contrasts, it is singular enough, that, as there are but two 
species of rocks, so there are also but two species of perri- 
winkles. I am inelined to believe, that the black perriwinkle 
adheres in preference to the black rock; for I have observed, 
in the isle of France, that there is neither black coloured 
perriwinkles nor muscles, because there is in those seas 


no pebble, nor rock, precisely of that colour; and muscles, I 


am certain, are always of the colour of the ground on which 


they live: those of the isle of France are brown. On the 
other hand, it must not be concluded, that such shell- fish are 


indebted, for their colours, to the rocks on which they 


adhere by suction; for then it would follow, that the rocks 


of Magellan's Straits, which produce muscles and lempits so 
rich in colouring, should be themselves inlaid with mother 
of pearl, opal, and amethist. Beside, every rock nourishes 
shell fish of very different colours. At the bottom of the 
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rocks on the coast of the district of Caux, which are loaded 
with black perriwinkles, you find also the azure-coloured 
lobster, the crab marbled with red and brown, legions of 
muscles of a deep blue, and lempits of an ashen gray. All 
these living shell fish form harmonies the most agreeable, 
with a multitude of marine plants, which clothe those black 
and white rocks with their tints of purple, gray, rust- 
colour, brown, and green, and with the variety of their 
forms and aggregations, like oaken boughs, tufts of different 
shapes, garlands, festoons, and long cordage, agitated by the 
waves in every poſsible manner, In truth, there is no painter 
capable of composing similar groups, whatever scope he may 
give to his imagination. Many of thoge marine harmonies 
hare escaped me, for I considered them at the time as merely 
the effect of chance. 1 looked at, and admired, but did not 
study them. I suspected, however, even then, the pleasure 
afforded me by their harmonic combination as reſerable to 
some law with which I was unacquainted. 
But I shall pursue this subject no farther, enough having 
been said to demonstrate how much naturalists have mutilated 
the finest portion of natural history, by retailing, as they gene- 
rally do, insolated descriptions of animals and of plants, without 
saying a word of the seasons in which they appear, or in 
what places they are to be found. By this negligence they 
strip them of all their beauty; for there is neither an animal 
nor plant, whose harmonic point is not fixed to a certain 
situation, to a certain hour of the day or of the night, to the 
rising or setting of the sun, to the phases of the moon, and 
even to the very tempests, to say nothing of other contrasts 
and correspondencies, which result from these. And 80 
thoroughly persuaded am I of the existence of all those 
harmonies, that I have no doubt, on seeing the colour of an 
animal, but we may be able to determine, with tolerable 
accuracy, that of the ground which it inhabits; and that, by 
following up those indications, a road might be opened to 
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the most curious discoveries. For example, we have hitherta 
no where found on any shore the corne dammon, a foſsil so 
common, and of a size so considerable, in our quarries. In 
my opinion, we ought to look for this brown-coloured, shell- 
fish in graſsy marine places, such as those in which the sea - 
tortoige pastures. But these bottoms have never been 
dragged, partly because of the abundance of sea plants which 
grow upon them, and partly because they are often of a great 


depth, and at a great distance from the coasts, such as those 


in the vicinity of the Cape de Verd islands, and according 
to others, towards Florida, and which, at certain seasons, 
set their herbage a floating in such quantities, that the sea is 


© covered with it for the space of thirty or forty leagues toge- 


ther, and ships can with difficulty force their way through _ 
it. If the most brilliant shells are to be found on dark 
grounds, dusky shells ought to be found on green grounds. 
We meet with these contrasts even in the soils of the 
earth, as, if time permitted me, I could clearly demonstrate: 
but the following simple train of reasoning will perhaps be suffi- 
cient. If an uniform and mechanical cause had produced the 


. globe of the earth, it must have been every where of the same 
matter and of the same colour: the hills, mountains, rocks, 
sands, must have been mere amalgamations formed out of the 
rubbish of each other; but this is not the case in any one dis- 
trict, of howerer small extent. In general, as we have said 


before, the soil is white to the north, and dark to the south, in 
order to reflect the heat in the first case, and in the second to 


absorb it; but notwithstanding these general dispositions, 


there exists beside, in every place, the most wonderful and 
particular variety. In the same canton may be found red 
mountains, black rocks, white plains, and yellow sands. 

Their substance too is as varied as their colour, consisting of 
granites, calcareous stones, gypses or plasters, and vitrifiable 


sands. In the Isle of France, the rocks of the mountains are 


blackish, while the earth in the vallies is red, and the sands 
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on the shore are white, The rocks again are vitrifiable, and 
the sands calcareous, I remember when I was in that island, 
that a private adventurer having attempted to establish a 
| glaſs manufactory, found the proceſs turn out directly the 
Teverse of what he had proposed; for, upon lighting up his 
furnace with great formality and pomp, the sand, of which 
he expected to make glaſs, changed into chalk, and the 
stones of his furnace became vitrified. Though it be rare 
to see white earths between the tropics, white sands are 
common there upon the shores. It is certain that this 
colour, from its lustre, and its refraction to the horizon, 
renders low lands perceptible at a very great distance, as has 
been well remarked by John Hugo de Linschotten, who, 
but for those sentinels planted by nature on most of the 
gloomy and low coasts of India, must several times have been 
shipwrecked. On the coasts of the Pais de Caux the sands 
are gray, but the cliffs are white, and, together with this, 
are divided by black and horizontal stripes of pebbles, 
which, from the contrast, are rendered perceptible at a great 
distance. fey | | 

There are places where we find white rocks and red lands, 
as in quarries of mill-stones; and from these contrasts result 
the most agreeable effects, especially when combined with 
their natural acceſsories of vegetables and animals. I should 

digreſs too far, were I to enter into any detail on this subject. 
It is sufficient for me, at present, to recommend to naturalists 
to study nature, as do great painters, by uniting the harmo- 
nies .of the. three kingdoms together. By this manner of 
observing, we shall find a new light diffused over the perusal 
of voyages and of natural history, though their authors 
scarcely ever speak of those contrasts, except by chance, and 
without expreſsing any doubt respecting them. Every man 
will then be competent of himself to discover their delightful 
effects, in what is called brute nature; meaning, by this 
Phrase, that with which man has not intermeddled. And one 
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of the most infallible ways of recognising them is this, as 
- often as a natural object affords us a sentiment of pleasure, 
to rest aſsured that it exhibits some harmonious concert. 
Animals and plants of the same climate have certainly 
received, neither from the sun nor from the elements, their 
dirersifhed and characteristic liveries. A thousand new 
observations may be made upon their contrasts. He who 
has not seen them in their natural place, has not yet become 
acquainted with their beauty or their deformity. Not only 
are they in opposition to the grounds of their respective 
habitations, but are contrasted also among themselves, as to 
genus and genus; and it is worthy of remark, that, when 
these contrasts are established, they exist in all the 
parts of the two individuals. We shall speak of those of 
plants in out next Study, but no farther than by simply 
glancing at this delightful and inexhaustible subject. Those 
of animals are still more extended; for they are opposed not 
only in forms and in gestures, but in instinets; and yet, 
though poſseſsing contrarieties so decidedly marked, they 
love to aſsociate with each other in the same places. It is 
this consonance of tastes which distinguishes, as I hare before 
observed, beings which are in contrast from those which are 
contrary or enemies. The bee and the butterfly, for instance, 
extract the nectar of the same flowers; the single-hoofed 
horse, his head in the air, and his mane flowing gracefully 
over his neck, delights to pace over the same meadows on 
which the ponderous bull impreſes his cloven foot; the dull 
and steady aſs takes pleasure in scrambling over the rocks 


V here the nimble and capricious goat frisks and bounds; the 


cat and the dog live peaceably by the same fire-side, unleſs 
where the tyranny of man, by a treatment calculated to 
excite between them hatreds and jealousies, has vitiated their 
dispositions. F inally, contrasts exist not only in the works 
of nature in general, but in each individual in particular, 
and-constitute, as well as consonances, the organization of 
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bodies, If you examine one of those bodies, of whatever 
species it may be, you will remark forms in it absolutely 
opposite, and yet, at the same time,  consonant with each 
other. It is thus that the excretory organs contrast with 
those of nutrition, The long tails of horses and bulls are 
opposed to the large size of their heads and of their necks, 
and come in as a supplement to the motions of these anterior 
parts, which are too unweildy to drive away the insects that 
infest them. On the contrary, the broad tail of the peacock 
forms a contrast with the length of the neck, and the small- 
neſs of the head, of that magnificent bird. The proportions 
of other animals present oppositions which are no leſs har- 
monic, and no leſs happily adapted to the neceſsities of each 
species.“ | 


This law of contrasts is, in my opinion, a most delicious source of obser. 
vation and discovery. The women, 1 repeat it, always nearer than we are to 
nature, employ it continually in the aſsortment of the colours which enter into 
their dreſs, whereas no naturalist, as far as I know, has ever observed that 
nature herself makes use of it in the harmony of all her works. Of this we 
may be convinced without leaving our own habitation. For example, though 
among dogs a singular variety of colours be apparent, there has never been cen 
a single individual among this species of animal, either red, green, or blue: 
they are, for the most part, of two oppoxite tints, the one clear, and the other 
dark, in order that, in whatever part of the house they are, they may be per- 
ceptible on the furniture, with the colour of which they would otherwise fre- 
_ quently be confounded. But, though the colours of those animals be taken, 
as well as those of most quadrupeds, from the two extreme terms of the pro- 
greſsion of colours, that is, black and white, I do not recollect that I ever s 
a dog completely white, or completely black. White dogs have always some 
spots on their skins of a dark colour, be it but the tip of the snout ; and such as 
are black or brown, have streaks of white or fire-coloured specks; 80 that 
wherever they are you can easily perceive them. I have farther remarked in 
them this instinct, especially in dogs of a dusky colour : when they want to 
lie down, they always resort to a white-coloured ground in preference to one of 
any other colour. The ladies often experience this; forif a little dog, of adark 
hue, happen to be in an apartment where company is aſsembled, does he ever 
fail, when tired, to repose himself at a lady's foot on her petticoats > The 
instinct, which prompts the dog to retire to rest on white stuffs, arises from the 
feeling which he himself has of the contrast ought after by the fleas, by which he 
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Harmonies, consonances, progreſsions, and contrasts, must 
therefore be reckoned among the first elements of nature. 
It is to them we are indebted for the sentiments of order, 


is frequently tormented. Fleas, in whatever place, resort to white- coloured 
objects. If you enter into a room where they abound, and have white stock- 
ings on your legs, such stockings instantly attract them. They will even croud 
to a single sheet of white paper. And this is the reason why white-coloured 
dogs are much more infested by them than others. I have likewise observed, 
that wherever there are dogs of a white colour, the black and the brown always 
pay court to them, and give them a decided preference as play-mates, undoubt- 
edly to get rid of the fleas at their expence. In Saying this, however, I do not 
mean to throw an imputation of treachery on their profeſsions of friendship. 
But for the instinct of these diminutive, black, nimble, nocturnal insects 
towards the white colour, it would be impoſsible to perceive and to catch them. 
The common deep-coloured fly resorts, in like manner, to white and brilliant 
objects; and this accounts for the tarnishing of every thing gloſsy and gilded 
in our apartments. The flesh-fly delights, on the contrary, to settle on the 
livid colours of meat in a state of putridity. His blue corselet makes him 
easily discernible on that ground. If we extend these contrasts farther, we 
shall find that, not only all sanguinivorous insects have the instinct of opposing 
their colours to those of the situations in which they live, but also all carni- 
vorous animals; whereas all feeble, gentle, and innoxious animals, as we have 
seen, are furnished with means and instincts of consonance with the ground on 
which they are made to inhabit. Nature has thus ordained it, in order that the 
first might be perceived by their enemies, and the Second enabled to escape from 
From those natural laws might be deduced a multitude of useful and agreeable 
consequences, tending to the improvement of our habitations in respect of 
cleanlineſs and conveniency. For example, in order the more readily to destroy 
the insects which disturb our sleep, and which are so common in Paris, it would 
be proper to have the alcoves, the staining, the drapery, and the wooden frames of 
our beds, of white or faint colours, on which insects might be easily perceived. 
As to conveniency, every one must be sensible how neceſsary it is that the 
colours of different pieces of furniture should form a contrast, for the purpose 
of being distinguished with facility. I am frequently at a loſs, for instance, 
to know what is become of my snuff- box, because it is black, like the table on 
which I put it down. If nature had poſseſsed no more intelligence than our- 
selves, the greatest part of her works would utterly disappear. It is very 
astonishing that philosophers, who have pursued so many curious researches 
into the nature of colours, should never have suggested a syllable respecting 
their contrasts, without . would be e but no, I 
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beauty, and pleasure, which we experience in contem- 
plating her works, while the feelings of disorder, uglineſs, 
and languor, arise from their absence. They extend equally 
to all her kingdoms; and though, when I come to the subject, 
I $hall confine myself to an examination of their effects in the 
vegetable kingdom only, it is impoſsible to resist here the 
pleasure of indicating them, at least, in the human figure; for 
It is in the human figure that nature has combined all the 
harmonic expreſsions in their highest degree of excellence. 
My sketch will be slight. In reality, this is neither the 
proper place for introducing it, nor have I leisure to arrange 
more than a part of the observations which I have collected 
on this vast and interesting subject. But the little which I am 
going to advance, will be sufficient to overturn the position 
maintained by persons of but too high celebrity in the world 
of science, namely, that human beauty is arbitrary. 1 will. 
even flatter myself with the hope that these rude eſsays will 
induce wiser men than myself, who love nature, and wish to 
be acquainted with her laws, to dig into the receſses of this 
vast mountain, in which truth lies buried, and of which, 
groping like a blind man, I have traced only the first super- 
ficial covering. By their united wisdom they will be led on, 
without difficulty, from one rich vein of precious ore to another 
still richer, till they will have explored the whole extent of 
this invaluable mine, since even my poor talents, if I may 
presume to say so, have been able, at the bottom of a valley, 
and on the sandy bed of a little rivulet, to pick up a few 


straggling grains of gold. 


| retract my expreſxion, their forgetfulneſs is by no means to be wondered at; man 
is inceſsantly pursuing the illusion which escapes him, while b rack 
which lies at his feet is neglected by him. 

The harmonies of colours have, beside, a powerful influence on the paſsions: 
but, in a country where the women employ these harmonies with zuch 
unbounded sway, this is a subject upon which I must be silent. To them, in 
reality, was I indebted for the first idea which led me to study the elements of 
the laws c | 
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OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


In the human * all the harmonic Rat” aa are com- 
bined. In treating this article, I shall confine myself to the 
examination of some of those which compose the head. It 
is to be remarked in the first place, that its form approaches 
the sphercial, which, as we have seen, is the most excellent 
of all. I do not believe that this configuration is common 
to it with that of any other animal. On its anterior part 
is traced out the oval of the face, terminated by the triangle 
of the nose, and encompaſsed by the radiations of the hair. 
The head also is supported by a neck of considerably leſs 


diameter than itself, forming a concave part, by which it is 


detached from the body. 
This slight sketch exhibits to us, on the fret view, the five 
harmonic terms of the elementary generation of forms ; the 
hair represents lines, the nose the triangle, the head the 
22 the face the oval, and the vacuum under the chin 
the parabola. The neck, which, like a column, sustains tbe 
head, exhibits likewise the agreeable harmonic form of 
the cylinder, composed of the circular and quadrilateral, 


These forms are not traced out in a stiff geometrical manner, 


but imperceptibly run into each other, and are mutually 


- blended, as ought to be the case with the parts of a whole. 


Thus the hair does not fall in straight lines, but harmonizes 


with the oval of the face in flowing ringlets. The triangle 


of the nose is neither acute, nor does it present a right angle, 
but, by the undulatory swelling of the nostrils, harmonizes 
with the heart-like form of the mouth, and, sloping towards 
the forehead, disappears in the cavities of the eyes. The 
spheroid of the head, in like manner, corresponds with the 
oval of the face. The tame thing holds with respect to the 
other parts, nature. employing, to join them together, 
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the roundings of the forehead, of the cheeks, of the chin, 
and of the neck, that is, portions of the most beautiful of the 
harmonic expreſsions, which is the sphere. 

There are also several remarkable proportions which form 
with each other very pleasing harmonies and contrasts : 
such is that of the forehead, which presents a quadrilateral 
form, in opposition to the triangle, compounded of the eyes 
and of the mouth; and that of the ears, formed of ingenious 
acoustic curves, such as are not to be met with in the auditory 
organ of animals, because the latter is not intended to collect, 
like that of man, all the modulations of speech. 

But let me be permitted to expatiate more at large on the 
charming forms aſsigned by nature to the eyes and the mouth, 
which she has placed in the most conspicuous point of view, 
because they are the two active organs of the soul. The 
mouth consists of two lips, the upper of which is moulded 
into the shape of a heart, that form so lovely, as to become 
proverbial for its beauty, and the under rounded into a 
demi-cylindric segment. In the opening between the lips 
we have a glimpse of the quadrilateral figure of the teeth, 
whose perpendicular and parallel lines contrast most agreeably 
with the round forms adjoining, and the more so, as we have 
seen that the first generative term, being combined with the 
most excellent harmonic term, that is, the straight line with 
the ſpherical form, A 
produced. ON 

The same relations are to be * in the eyes, the "IAN 
of which contain still more harmonic elementary exprefsions: 
as it was proper should be the case with the chief of all the 
organs. They are two globes fringed on the lids with eye- 
lashes projecting like Trays, which form with them a most 
delightful contrast, and present a striking resemblance to the 
sun, after which they seem to have been modelled, being, like 
that orb, of a spherical figure encircled with divergent radi- 
ations in the eye-lashes, having a movement of self rotation, 
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and, like him, poſseſsing the power of veiling themselves in 


clouds by means of their lids. 


The same elementary harmonies may be traced in the 
colours of the head, as well as in its forms; for a pure white 
is exhibited in the face, the teeth, and the eyes; next shades 
of yellow, which enter into the composition of its carnation, 
as the painters well know; and then red, that super-excellent 
- colour, which glows on the lips and on the cheeks. You 
_ farther remark the blue of the veins, and sometimes that of 
the eye-balls; and, lastly, the black of the hair, which, by 
its contrast, serves to heighten the colours of the face, as the 
vacuum of the neck gives relief to the forms of the head. 

It is to be observed that nature, in decorating the human 
face, does not employ colours harshly blended, but inter- 
mingles them, as she does the forms, softly and insensibly 
with each other. Thus, the white is softened here into the 
yellow and there into the red. The blue of the veins has a 
greenish cast. The hair is seldom of a jet black; but brown, 
chesnut, flaxen, and in general of a colour which has a slight 
tint of carnation, in order to prevent a violently harsh oppo- 
sition. It is to be observed also, that as she employs spherical 
segments in forming the muscles which unite the organs, and 
particularly to distinguish these organs, she makes use of red 
for the same purposes. She has therefore extended a slight 
shade of it to the ſore head, which is strengthened on the cheeks, 
and which she has applied pure and unmixed to the mouth, 
that organ of the heart, where it forms a most agreeable 


contrast with the whiteneſs of the teeth. The union of this 


colour with that harmonic form is the most powerful conso- 
nance of beauty; and it is worthy of remark, that wherever 
the spherical forms swell, re the red colour is strengthened, 
except in the eyes. 

As the eyes are the 1 organs of the . hey are 
destined to expreſs all its emotions, which couldnot have been 
done with the harmonic red tint, for this would have produced 
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only one expreſsion. Nature, to expreſs there the contrary 
paſsions, has united in the eye the two most opposite of 
_ * colours, the white of the orbit and the black of the iris, and 
sometimes of the ball, which form a very harsh opposition when 
the globes of the eyes are displayed to the full extent of their 
diameter; but, by means of the eye-lids, which man can con- 
tract or dilate at pleasure, he is enabled to give them the 
expreſsion of all the paſsions from love to fury. Eyes, the 
balls of which are blue, are naturally the softest, because the 
opposition in this case is leſs harsh with the adjacent white; 
but they are the most terrible of all when animated with rage, 
and this arises from a moral contrast which makes us consider 
those objects as the most formidable that menace eval, 
after having encouraged us to expect good. Persons, there- 
fore, who are thus distinguished, ought to be careful not to 
betray that character of benevolence bestowed 'on them by 


nature; for blue eyes expreſs by their colour something 
celestial snd divine. | | 
With regard to the movement of the muscles of the face, 
it would be extremely difficult to describe them, though I am 
fully persuaded it is poſsible to explain their laws. Whoever 
may attempt this, must refer them to the moral affections. 
Those of joy are horizontal, as if the soul, in the enjoyment 
of felicity, had a disposition to extend itself. Those of 
chagrin are perpendicular, as if the mind under the preſsure of 
calamity, looked towards heaven for refuge, or sought it in 
the bosom of the earth. In explaining the laws of musculac 
motion, we must likewise take into consideration the change 
of colours, and the contractions of forms, and in these, at 
least, we shall discover the truth of the principle already laid 


down, that the expreſsion of pleasure is in the harmony of 


contraries, blended with each other in colours, forms, and 

motions; and that the expreſsion of pain consists in the 

violence of their oppositions. The eyes alone have motions 

which baffle all deseription, and it is remarkable, that under 
„„ 


* \ ; 
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the influence of the strongest emotions, they are suffused with 
tears, and thus seem to have a farther analogy with the orb | 
of day, who, in the season of tempests, conceals himself 
under a thick veil of rainy clouds. 

The principal organs of sense, four of which are in the 
head, have particular contrasts, in order to render their 
spherical forms more remarkable, by means of radiated forms, 
and their shining colours by means of dusky tints. Thus, the 
bright organ of vision is contrasted by the eye-bhrows, those 
of smell and taste by the mustaches, the organ of hearing by 
that part of the hair called the favourite lock, which separates 
the ear from the face, and the face itself is distinguished from 
the rest of the head by the beard and by the hair. 

Ishall not here examine the other proportions of the human 
figure, in the cylindric form of the neck, cpposed ta the 
spheroid of the head and to the plane surface of the breast; 
the hemispherical form of the bosom, which contrasts with the 
flatneſs of the chest; as well as the cylindric pyramids of tlie 
arms and fingers with the omoplate of the shoulders; the 
consonance of the fingers with the arms, by means of three 
similar articulations, and a multitude of other curvatures, and 

other harmonies, which hitherto have not been distinguished 
by a name in any language, though, in every country they 
are the all- powerful expreſsion of beauty. 

The human body is the only one in which are united the 
most agreeable modulations and harmonies of the five ele- 
mentary forms, and of the five primary colours, without 

exhibiting any of the harsh and rude oppositions perceptible 
in the brute creation, such as the prickles of the hedge-hog, 
the horns of the bull, the tusks of the wild boar, the fangs 
of the lion, the marbled skin of the dog, and the hard and 
disgusting colours of venomous animals. It is the only one, 
of which' the outlines are perceptible; and of which you can 
have a correct view; other animals being disguised under hair, 
or feathers, or scales, which conceal their limbs, their shape, 
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and their skin. It is also the only form, which, in its per- 
pendicular attitude, displays all its parts at once; for you can 
hardly perceive more of a quadruped, a bird, or a fish, than 
one half, in the horizontal position which is proper to them, 
because the upper part of their body conceals the lower. It 
is likewise to be remarked, that man's progreſsive motion is 
subject neither to the shocks and slowneſs peculiar to the 
motion of most quadrupeds, nor to the rapidity of that of 
birds; but is the result of the most harmonic movements, as 
his figure is of the most delightful forms and colours.“ 


* Tt has been aſserted by some celebrated authors, that the negros consider 
their own colour as more beautiful than that of the whites: but this is a 
mistake. I have put many a question on this subject to black people, who 
were in my own service in the Isle of France, and who were at perfect liberty 
to speak their sentimeyts, especially on a subject so indifferent to slaves as the 
beauty of tlie whites. I sometimes asked them, which of the two they would 
prefer, a black wife or a white? They never hesitated in declaring their pre- 
ference of the white women. Nay, I have seen a negro who had been almost 
| layed alive by the:whip, in one of our plantations, expreſs the highest delight 
when the scars of his sores began to whiten, because it suggested a hope that 
he was going to change his colour, and to be negro no longer. The poor wretch 
would gladly have parted with his whole skin to become white. It will per- 
haps be said, that this preference is the effect of the superiority which the 
negros find in the Europeans. But the tyranny of their masters ought rather to 
inspire them with an abhorrence of that colour. Beside, the black men and 
' women of our colonies expreſs the same tastes that our peasantry at home do 
for stutks of lively and glaring colours. Their supreme luxury in drefs is a red 
handkerchief tied round their head. Nature has 3 tints on 
the roses of Africa than upon those of Europe. 

If the judgment of black-slaves is considered as suspicious authority on this 
point, we may refer the decision to the sovereigus of Africa, who are under no 
temptation to deny their taste. They freely acknowledge that in this, as well 
as in many other respects, they have been more hasdly dealt with than the 
Europeans. African princes have made frequent application to the governors of 
the English, Dutch, and French settlements on the coast, for white women, 
under a promise of very ample privileges in return. Lamb, an English agent 
at Ardra, when prisoner to the king of Dahomay in the year 1724, sent word 
to the governor of the English fort at Juida, that if he could send a White 
Wyman or even 2. mulatto to this -prince, she might acquite an unbounded 
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The more the multiplied consonances of the human fignre 
are agreeable, the more disgusting are its diſsonances. For 
this reason, nothing on the face of the earth is so beautiful 
as a handsome man, and nothing s0 dizagreeable as one 
exceedingly ugly. 


influence over his mind. / General History of Voyages by the Abbe Preto, 
book viii. page 96.) 

Another king, on a different part of the coast of Africa, promised, one day, 
to a capuchin miſsionary, who was preaching the gospel in his presence, to 
dismiſs his seraglio and embrace christianity, if he would procure him a white 
woman to be his wife. The zealous miſsionary immediately repaired to the 
nearest Portuguese settlement; and having enquired whether there might not 
be in it some poor virtuous damsel, who might suit his purpose, was informed 


of such a person, the niece of a very indigent man of family, who lived in a 


State of great privacy. The miſsionary waited for her one Sunday morning at 
the door of the church, as she was returning from maſs with her kinsman ; 
and addreſsing himself to the uncle before all the people, charged him in the 
name of God, and as he valued the interests of religion, to bestow his niece in 
marriage on the negro king. The gentleman and his niece having given their 
consent, the black prince married her, after having dismiſsed all his other 
women and reccived public baptism. ¶ History of Ethiopia, by Labat.) 

The best informed travellers relate many such anecdotes of a similar preference 


expreſsed by the black sovereigns of Africa, and of the southern parts of Asia. 


Thomas Rowe, ambaſsador from England at the court of the mogul Selim: Scba, 
says, that a very cordial reception was given by this powerful monarch to cer- 
tain Portuguese jesuits, who had come as miſsionaries into his dominions, in 
order that he might obtain, through their means, some women of their country 
to recruit his seraglio. He first of all conferred on them various privileges, 
provided apartments for them in the vicinity of his palace, and admitted them 
to his most intimate familiarity ; but perreiving that these good fathers disco- 
vered no great inclination to gratify his desires, he practised a very ingenious 
artifice to draw them into compliance. He expreſsed a desire of embracing | 
christianity, and pretending that he was restrained merely by reasons of state 
from openly profeſsing it, gave strict orders to two of his nephews to attend 


punctually on the catechetical instructions of the miſsionaries. When the 


young men had acquired a competent knowledge, he enjoined them to get 
themselves baptized, and this being complied with, he thus addreſsed them: 
It is now no longer in your power to marry pagan women and of this country, 
for you have made profeſsion of christianity. It is the duty of the fathers 


« who baptized you to procure you wives. Tell them they must send to 
Portugal for women to be your brides. The young proselytes did not fail 
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Hence we may see, why it will always be impoſsible for 
art to produce a perfect imitation of the human figure, from 
the difficulty of uniting in it all the harmonies, and from the 
still greater difficulty of effecting a complete combination of 
those which are of a different nature. For example, the 
painter may succeed tolerably well in imitating the colours of 
the face, and the sculptor in expreſsing its forms. But, 
were an attempt made to unite the harmony of colours and 
of forms, in a single bust, such a production would be very 
inferior to a mere picture, or to a mere piece of sculpture, 
because it will combine particular diſsonances of colours and 
of forms, beside their general diſsonance, which is «till 
more striking. If to these it were farther attempted to add the 
harmony of movements, as in the case of an automaton, this 
would only increase the incongruity ; and were art to continue 


to make this demand on the good fathers ; who, suspecting that the mogul's real 
intention in marrying his nephews to Portuguese wives, was to procure a supply 
of white women for his seraglio, refused to engage in the negociation. Their 
refusal highly incensed Selim-Scha, and exposed them to much persecution : 
he immediately commanded his nephews to renounce christianity. (Memoirs 
of Thamas Rowe, Thevenot's collection. } 

- © The black colour of the skin is, as we shall hereafter sce, a bleſsing from 
heaven to the nations of the south, because it absorbs the reflected rays of the 
burning sun under which they live. But the inhabitants of those nations are 
not leſs inclined, on that account, to consider white women as more beautiful 
than black, and for the same reason which makes them think the day more 
beautiful than the night. This reason is, because the harmonies of colours 
and of lights render themselves perceptible in the complexion of the whites ; 
whereas they almost entirely disappear in that of the blacks, who can pretead 
$i octapuriing wth „„ except as to figuee and 
stature. 

The proportions of the human body PER been taken, as we have just seen. 
from the most beautiful forms of nature, are become in their turn models of 
beauty for man. If we attend to this we shall find, that the forms which most 
please us in works of art, Such as those of antique vases, and the proportions 
of height and breadth in monuments, have been taken from the human figure. 
It is well known that the ionic column, with its capital and its flutings, was 

imitated after the shape, the head-dreſs, and the drapery of the young Grecian 
females. N EN 
9 3 
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its effort, and try to bestow the gift of speech ating this 
must produce a fourth diſsonance which would be absolutely 
horrid; for the intellectual system would be here made to 
clash in a shecking manner with the physical system. I 
am not therefore surprized that St. Thomas Aquinas was 80 
frightened by the speaking head, the construction of which 
employed his master, Albert the Great, so many years, that, 
under the influence of horror, he instantly broke it to pieces. 
It must have produced on him the same impreſsion, which 
he would have felt had he heard an articulate voice iſsuing 
from the mouth of a dead man. Such Jahours, in general, 
do the artist great honour, but they demonstrate the weak- 
neſs of art which falls below nature in proportion as it aims 
at uniting more of her harmonies. Instead of blending them, 
as nature herself does, art can only place them in opposition. 

All this proves the truth of the principle already laid down, 
that harmony results from the union of two contraries, and 
discord from their collision; and that the more agreeable the 
' harmonies of an object are, the more disgusting are its dis- 
cordances. This is the real origin of our taste and aversion 
in physics as in morals, and the reason why the tame object 
80 frequently excites love and hatred. 

A variety of interesting reflections remain to be made on 
the human figure, especially, by considering along with it the 
moral sensations, which alone give expreſsion to the features. 
Some of these we shall introduce. hereafter when we come 
to speak of Sentiment. The physical beauty of man is 80 
striking in the eyes, even of the animal creation, that to it, 
principally, must be ascribed the empire which he exercises 
over them in every part of the earth. The feeble fly for 
refuge to his protection, and the most powerful tremble at 
the sight of him. Matthioli relates, that the lark will sare 
herself amidst crouds of men, when she perceives the bird of 
prey hovering over her. The reality of this instinct was 
| confirmed to me by an officer, who once 992 a lark, under 
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like cireumstances, seek shelter amidst a squadron of cavalry, 
in which he then served; but one of his companions, to 
whom she had fled for protection, caused his horse to trample 
her to death with his feet: a most barbarous action, which 
excited, and with great justice, the indignation of every 
good man in the corps. 1 myself have seen a stag, when 
preſscd hard by the hounds, apply with sighs for relief to 
the compaſsion of persons accidentally paſsing. Pliny 
relates a similar fact, and it is proved by my own experi- 
ence, when 1 was in the Isle of France, as I have related in 
the journal of my voyage to that island. I have seen, in 
farm-yards, India hens, when under the impulse of love, go 
and throw themselves chuckling at the feet of the country 
people. If we leſs frequently meet with instances of animals 

placing confidence in man, it is because we are continually 
scaring them with the noise of our ſowling- pieces, and 
subjecting them to eternal persecution. 

It is well known, with what familiarity eee 
birds of all kinds, approach travellers in the fotests of India.“ 
I have seen at the Cape of Good Hope, in Cape Town itself, 
the shores of the sea swarming with water-fowl, which 
perehed without any dread on sloops and boats, and a large 
wild peliean, playing close to the custom-house with a 
great dog, whose head she took into her enormous beak, 
This spectacle, the moment of my arrival, inspired me with 
a strong prejudice in favour of the happineſs of that 
country, and of the humanity of its inhabitants; nor did my 
conjectures deceive me, Dangerous animals, on the contrary, 
are seized with terror at the sight of man, unleſs they. be 
driven from their natural bias by some preſsing neceſsity, 
An elephant will suſſer himself to be led about in Aviz by a 
little child. The Afriean lion retires, growling, from the 
hut of the Hottentot, resigns to him the poſseſsions of his 
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ancestors, and seeks for himself a kingdom far remote, in 
forests, and among rocks, untrodden by the foot of man. 
The immense whale, amidst his native element, trembles 
and flees before the feeble bark of the Laplander. And that 
all- powerful law, which secured empire to man, though sunk 
in guilt and wretchedneſs, is thus still carried into execution. 
* And the fear of you, and the dread of you, shall be upon 
© every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, 
„ upon all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the 
« fishes of the sea; into your hand are they delivered. 
It is very remarkable, that, through the whole extent 
of nature, there is no animal whatever, no plant, no foſsil, 
nor even globe, which has nat its consonance and its contrast 
beyond itself; man alone excepted. No visible being enters 
into society with him, but either as his servant or his slave. 
Among the human proportions must undoubtedly be 
reckoned, that law, so universal and so wonderful, which 
produces males and females in equal numbers. Did chance 
preside over the generation of the human race, as over our 
alliances, we should one year have an unmixed breed of male 
children, and another a race intirely female. Some nations 
would consist wholly of men, and others entirely of women; 
but all over the globe, the two sexes, born within the same 
space of time, are equal in number. A consonance 80 regular, 
clearly demonstrates that a providence, notwithstanding the 
absurdity and disorder of human institutions, is continually 
watching over the affairs of mankind, This may be consi- 
dered as a lasting testimony to the truth of our religion, 
which limits man to one woman in marriage; and by this 
conformity to natural laws, which is peculiar to itself, it seems 
alone to have proceeded from the author of nature; while it 
may fairly be concluded, on the other hand, thatareligion which 
permits or tolerates a plurality of wives must be erroneous, 
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Alas! how little acquainted with the laws of nature are 
those who, in an union of the two sexes, seek for nothing 
farther than the gratifications of sense! These only cull the 
flowers of life without once tasting of its fruit. The fair 
sex! say our men of pleasure, who are acquainted with wo- 
men under no other name. But the sex are fair only to those 
who have no other faculties than sight. To those who have 
a heart they are the creative sex, who, at the peril of life, 
carry man nine months in the womb; and the cherishing 
sex, who suckle and take care of him in infancy. They are 
also the pious sex, who conduct him to the altar while yet a 
child, and teach him to draw in with the milk of the breast 
the love of a religion, which the cruel policy of men would 
frequently render odious to him. They are the pacific sex, 
who shed not the blood of a fellow creature; the sympathising 
sex, who minister to the sick, and with such tenderneſs as never 
to hurt them. To no purpose does man pretend to boast of 
his power and his strength; if his robust hands are able to 
subdue iron and braſs, those of the woman, more dexterous 
and more usefully employed, can spin into threads flax and 
the woolly fleece. The one encounters gloomy care with 
the maxims of philosophy, the other banishes it by mirth 
and gaiety ; the one opposes to external evils the force of 
his reason, the other, more happy, eludes them by the 
versatility of hers. If the man sometimes considers it as 
his glory to bid defiance to danger in the field of battle, the 
woman triumphs in calmly meeting dangers more inevitable, 
and frequently more cruel, on her bed and under the banners 
of pleasure. They have thus been created to support toge- 
ther the ills of life, and to form, by their union, the most 
powerful of consonances and the sweetest of contrasts. | 
By the plan of my work, I am obliged to proceed for- 
wards, and to refrain from pursuing my reflections on objects 
80 interesting as marriage, and male and female beauty. 1 
must, however, hazard a few more obserrations, which 
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naturally arise from my subject, in order to induce others to 
search into this rich mine, which in some measure may be 
called new. 8 
All philosophers who have made man their particular 
study, agree, and with good reason, that he is the most 
wretched of all animals. Most of them appear to have been 
sensible that an aſsociate was neceſsary to relieve his bur- 
| thens, and they have made his happineſs in part to consist 
of friendship, which is an evident demonstration of human 
weakneſs and misery; for, were man naturally strong, he 
would stand in no noed of either aſsociate or afsistance, Ele- 
phants and lions live solitary in the forests. They require 
no friends, because nature has endowed them with strength. 
It is very remarkable that when the ancients speak of 
| perfect friendship, it is always confined to two, and no more, 
whatever may be the extent of human weakneſs, by which man 
is frequently reduced to the necefsity of deriving his happineſs 
from the concurring interposition of many beings, similar to 
| himself. Several reasons may be aſsigned for this restriction ; 
the principal of these are deducible from the nature 6f the 
human heart, which, on account of its weakneſs, can attach 
itself to only one object at once; and which, being com- 
pounded of opposite paſsions, that maintain a perpetual 
counterpoise, is in some sense both active and pafside, and 
starids in need of loving and of being beloved, of comforting. 
and of being comforted, of honouring and of being Honoured, 
and ſo on. All the friendehips, therefore, celebrated in the 
historie page, such as those of Cartor and Pollut; Theseus 
and Pererhoiis; Hereules and Tolas; Orestes and Pylades ; 
Mexander and Hephevtion, with e others, existed only ' 
between two persons. | | 
It is to be remarked farther, that n singular friendekipe 
have ever been afsocrated with virtuous and herojc actions; 
but whenever the union comprehended more persons than 
two, it was speedily difsotved hy discordy or if permitted to 
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subsist for any length of time, became famous only for the 
mischief which it brought on mankind; such was the tri» 
umvirate among the Romans. In cases when the aſsociates 
in such alliances were still more numerous, the mischief they 
did has always been in proportion to the greatneſs'of the 
number of which they consisted, Thus the tyranny of the 
decemviri at Rome exhibited a violence far more cruel than 
that of the triumviri, for it spread destruction, as we may say, 
without paſsion, and in cold blood. 

There are also triummillvirates and decemmillvirates: 
these are the various descriptions of military bodies. Very 
properly indeed are they distinguished by the appellation of 
bodies: for they frequently have a centre distinct from their 

country, of which they ought to be only members. They 
have views likewise distinct from those of their country, a 
distinct ambition and distinct interests. Viewing them in 
their relation to the rest of the citizens, they are inconstant, 
detached, destitute of an object, and frequently destitute also 
of the spirit of patriotism. In a word, they are what regular 
troops are to light troops. They will not suſſer them to 
appear in a defile, along which they themselves are adranc- 
ing, and at length dispoſseſs them of those posts which they 
have occupied on their route. How many revolations have 
been effected by the Strelitzes in Ruſzia; by the pretorian 
guards at Rome; by the Janizaries at Constantinople; and 
in other places by military bodies still more politic. Thus, 
by a just re- action of providence, the spirit of military bodies 
has been as fatal to countries, as the spirit of countries has 
been to mankind. | 

If the heart of man can be filled with but one object, whe 
judgment shall we form of our modern friendships, which 
embrace such a multiplicity? Undoubtedly if a man has thirty 
friends, he can bestow on each of them only the thirtieth 
part of his affection, and can receive in return no greater 
proportion of theirs. He must of neceſaity therefore deceive 
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and be deceived, for no one is disposed to be a friend by 
fractions. 
But to speak the truth, 8 friendships are merely con- 
federacies of ambition; interested and purely political relations, 
employed intirely in practising mutual deception with a view 
of aggrandizing themselves at the expence of society, and 
which would be productive of unspeakable mischief, were 
they more clearly united among themselves, and were they 
not counterbalanced by opposite confederacies. Almost all our 
general aſsociations end therefore in intestine wars. On the 
other hand, I do not speak of the inconveniences which 
result from pri vate unions, of too intimate a nature. The 
most celebrated friendships of antiquity have not been, in 
this respect, wholly exempt from suspicion, though I am 
persuaded they were as virtuous as the persons who were the 
objects of them. 

The author of nature has given to each of us in our own 
species, a natural friend completely suited to all the wants of 
human life, capable of gratifying all the affections of the heart, 
and of relieving all the restleſsneſs of our temperament. He 
said at the creation of the world, It is not good that the man 

„ should be alone, I will make for him an help meet; en 
A the Lord God made woman and brought her unto the man.“ 

Woman, by her form and by her graces, glves pleasure to 
all our senses. She has in her character every thing that can 
interest the heart of man, and at every stage of human life. 
By the long and painſul solicitudes which she exercises over 
our infancy, she merits our respect as a mother, and our 
gratitude as a nurse; as man afterwards advances in youth, | 
she attracts all his love as a mistreſs, and in the maturity of 
manhood all his tenderneſs as a wife; his confidence as a faith- 

ful steward; his protection as being feeble; and even in old 
age, * merits our enn nee the source of 
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posterity, as a friend who has been the companion of our 
good and bad fortune through life. Her levity, nay, her 
very caprices balance, at all seasons, the gravity and too 
serious constancy of man, and acquire reciprocally a prepon- 
derancy over him. The defects of the one sex and the exceſs 
of the other, thus mutually compensate for each other. 
They are formed, if I may use the expreſsion, to be grooved 
into each other, like the corresponding pieces of carpenters 
work, the prominent and hollow parts of which constitute a 
veſsel fit to be launched on the stormy ocean of life, and to 
attain additional strength from the very buffetings of the 
tempest. Even if we had not been told by sacred tradition, 
that woman was extracted from the side of man, and, though 
this great truth were not every day manifested in a wonderful 
manner by children of both sexes being born in equal numbers, 
we should be soon informed of it by our wants. Man with- 
out woman, and woman without man, are imperſect beings in 
the order of nature. But the greater contrast there is in their 
characters, the more complete is the union in their harmonies. 
It is, as we have already briefly hinted, from an opposition in 
their talents, their tastes, and their fortunes, that the strongest 
and the most durable affection is produced. Marriage there- 
fore is the friendship of nature, and the only real union not 
exposed, like those which exist among men, to estrangement, 
to rivalship, to jealousies, and to the changes which time 
brings about in our inclinations. 

But why are there so few happy marriages amongst us? 
Because with us each sex has divested itself of its proper 
nature and aſsumed that of the other. It is because the 
women with us acquire the manners of men from education, 
and men the manners of women from. habit. The women 
have been despoiled of the graces and talents peculiar to their 
sex by masters, by the sciences, by customs, and the occupa- 
tions of men. One way only, but it is infallible, is left to 
bring both back to nature; it is to inspire them with a taste 
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for religion. By religion I do not mean an attachment to 
ceremonies, nor systems of theology, but the religion of the 
heart, pure, simple, and without ostentation; such as it is so 


beautifully delineated in the gospel. Religion will restore 


to both sexes not only their moral character but their phy- 
sical beauty. It is not climate, it is not aliment, it is not 
bodily exereise, nor all these together which form human 
beauty; it is the moral sentiment of virtue, which cant 
subsist independently of religion. Aliment and exercise, no 
doubt, contribute greatly to the magnitude and expansion of 


the body; but they hare no manner of influence on the 
beauty of the face, which is the true physiognomy of the 


soul. It is by no means uncommon to see persons tall and 
robust disgustingly ugly, with the atature of a giant and 
the face of a monkey. 
Beauty of face expreſes so strikingly all the harmonies of the 
soul, that, in every country, those claſses of citizens, who, 
from their condition, are obliged to live with others in a 
state of constraint, are evidently the homeliest of the society. 
Fhe truth of this observation may be observed particularly 


among the nobility-in many of our provinces, who live with 


each other in perpetual jealousy of rank, and with their 
neighbours of an inferior order in a state of unremitting 
hostility for the maintenance of their prerogatives. Most of 
those nobles have bilious and parched complexions. They 
are meagre, sulky, and pereeptibly uglier than the other 


inhabitants of the same district, though they breathe the 


same air, live on the same food, and in general enjoy a supe- 
rior degree of fortune. They are therefore far from being 
gentlemen in reality, as they are in name. Nay there is a 
nation bordering upon ours, the subjects of which are as 
much celebrated all over Europe for their pride as they are 


for their homelineſs. All those men are rendered lard: fea- 


tured from the same causes that most of our children dege- 


nerate in look; who, though amiable in early life, become 
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ugly on gaing to college, from the migeries and irksameneſs 
which attend such institutions. I shall say nothing of their 
natural character, which undergoes the same revolution as . 
their physiognomy, the last _—_ always a consequence of 
the other, 

The case, however, is not the same with the nobility of 
some of our other provincial distriets, and the nobility of 
other parts of Europe. As they live in a good understand- 
ing among themselves and with their countrymen, these, in 
general, are the handsomest men of their nation, because 
their social and benevolent spirit is not in a state of 1 
restraint and anxiety. 

To the same several causes may be ies the 3 of 
the Greek and Roman physiognomies, where we generally 
meet with the most exquisite models, as may be seen in their 
statues and medallions. These people were beautiful because 
they were happy, they lived in cordial union with their 
equals, and in the enjoyment of popular favour with the 
citizens at large. Beside, among them there were no melan- 
choly, gloowy, monkish institutions, similar to those of our 
colleges, to disfigure the whole youth of a nation at once. 
The descendants of these nations, however, are at this day 
far from exhibiting a resemblance to their ancestors, though 
the climate of their country is not in the smallest degree 
changed. It is to moral causes also, that we must refer the 
singularly digniſied physiognomies of the great lords of the 
court of Louis XIV. as is visible in their portraits. In gene- 
ral, persons of quality being, by their rank, elevated above 
the rest of the nation, do not live continually in a state of 
warfare with each other, and with the other subjects of the 
state, as is the case with most of our country gentlemen. 
Beside, they are usually educated under the paternal, roof, 
that is, under the happy influence of domestic enjoyment, 
and far remote from foreign jealousy and striſe, But those of 
the age of Louis XIV. had this distiaguished advantage over 
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their posterity, that they were taught to value themselves 
on beneficence and popular affability, and on bestowing their 
patronage upon talents and virtue wherever they found them. 
There is not perhaps a great family of that period, but what 


has the honour'to boast of having brought forward and raised 


into distinction some one man of obscure birth, or of the 
inferior nobility who, by means of such support, rendered 
himself afterwards illustrious in the arts or literature, in the 
church or the army. 

These grandees acted thus in imitation of the Sovereign, 
or perhaps from a remaining spirit of the magnificence of 
the feudal government which then expired. Be this as it 


may, they were handsome because they were contented and 


happy; and this noble tendency of soul towards beneficence, 
impreſsed on their countenances a majestic character, which 


will ever distinguish them from the men of preceding ages, 


and still more from that which has succeeded. 
Observations of this kind are not merely an object of 


curiosity; they are of much more importance than is gene- 


rally apprehended; for it follows, as a neceſsary consequence, 
that, in order to form in a nation beautiful children, and, of 
course, handsome men, both in the physical and moral sense 
of the word, it is not neceſsary, according to the doctrine of 
certain medical men, to subject the human species to regular 
purgations, and particular aspects of the moon. Children, 


- confined to a serere regimen of this sort, as are most of 
| © those of our physicians and apothecaries, all become wan 
withered figures, and, when grown up, have pale com- 
| plexions and bilious temperaments, like their fathers. 


To make children beautiful you must make them physi- 
cally, but above all, morally happy. You must secure them 
from every poſsible cause of vexation; not by kindling in 
their breasts dangerous and headstrong paſsions, as in the case 
of spoiled children; but on the contrary, by teaching them 
to restrain such as they have from nature, and which society 
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is ever exciting to 8 and especially, by carefully 
guarding against the communication of every thing unna- 
tural, such as useleſs and irksome tasks, emulations, rival- 
ships, and the like. But this important subject shall be 
resumed at greater length hereafter. 

The uglineſs of a child is to be imputed, in 3 every 
case, to his nurse or to his preceptor. I have sometimes, 
observed, among so many claſses of society, more or leſs 
disfigured by our institutions, ſome families remarkably 
beautiful. On enquiring into the cause, I have ſound that 
those families, though plebeians, were happier, in a moral 
respect, than those of other citizens ; that the mothers had 
suckled their own children; that the young people had 
learned their occupation under the paternal roof and inspec- 
tion; that they had been treated with much tenderneſs and 
indulgence; that their parents were fondly attached to each 
other; and that they all lived together, notwithstanding the 
hardships of their low condition, in a state of liberty and 
cordiality which rendered them virtuous, happy, and 
contented. 

I have thence deduced this other consequence; that we 
frequently make a false estimate of the happineſs of human 
life. On seeing in one place a gardener with the features 
of a Roman emperor, and in another a great lord with the 
features of a slave, I imagined at first that nature had com- 
mitted a mistake; but experience demonstrates that the 
great lord in question is, from the hour of his birth to that of 
his death, placed in a series of positions which do not permit 
him to gratify his own inclination three times in a year. For, 
from his infancy upwards, he is under the neceſsity of doing 
the will, first of his preceptors and masters, and in more 
advanced life that of his prince, of ministers of state, or of 
his rivals, nay, frequently that of his enemies. Thus he finds 
fetters without number in his very dignities. Our gardener, 
on the other hand, paſses his liſe without being exposed to 
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the slightest contradiction. Like the Centurion in the 
gospel, he says to his servant, come, and he cometh, and to 
another, do this, and he doeth it. This demonstrates that 
providence, has aſsigned to our very paſsions a part widely 
different from that which society presents to them ; for we 
find, in cases innumerable, the most unrelenting slavery 
imposed amidst an accumulation of honours; and in the 
meanest of human conditions, the W oe way most 
unbounded empire. 

Persons who have been ed by the destructive 
impreſsion of vicious education and habits may however 
amend their looks; and I say this chiefly for the sake of our 
females, who, in order to accomplish the same thing, apply 
white and red, and patch up faces, like those of dolls, utterly 
destitute of character. After all, they are in the right; for it 
is much better to conceal character altogether, than to exhibit 


that of the cruel paſsions to which they are often a prey, 


especially before the eyes of so many of the other sex, who 
study character merely to take the advantage of it. But 
they have in their own power the infallible means of ac- | 
quiring a beauty altogether irresistable. These means are 
to be internally good, gentle, compaſsionate, sensible, bene- 
- ficent and devout. These affections of a virtuous soul, will 
Impreſs on their features, characters altogether celestial, and 
which will retain their beauty even to the utmost extremity 
of age. Nay, I will venture to affirm, that the harsher the 
features may be in homely persons, who have suffered in 
their looks from a faulty education, the more sublime and 
üimpreſsive will be the contrast produced in them by those 
which they acquire from habits of virtue: for, when we. 
find goodneſs under an unpromising outside, we are as 
agreeably surprized as at finding violets and primroses 
amidst a thicket of briars and thorns. Such were the 
sensations experienced when first introduced to the sour- 
looking M. de Turenne; and such, at present, are those 
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which we feel on the first view of a certain Northern prince, 
as justly celebrated for his goodneſs, as the king, his 
brother, for his victories. I have no doubt that the for- 
bidding appearance of these two great men, has con- 


tributed in no small degree to give a peculiar prominency 
to the excellence of their hearts. Such, too, was the beauty 


of Socrates, who, with the features of a profligate, delighted 


every eye while he discoursed of virtue. 

But to no purpose will a man attempt to decorate his 
countenance with the indications of good qualities to which 
his heart is a stranger. This false beauty produces an 
elfectestill more disgusting than the most forbidding ugli- 
neſs; for, when attracted by an apparent goodneſs, if we 
discover nothing but dishonesty and perfidy, we are as much 
struck with horror, as when we finda serpent lurking in a 
bed of flowers. Such is the detestable character generally 


ascribed to courtiers. 


Moral beauty, then, is that which we should endeavour 
to acquire, that its divine irradiations may be diffused over 
our features and our actions. In vain will a prince boast of 
his high birth, his riches, his credit, and his talents; the 
people, in order to know him, must look him in the face. 
The people will form their judgment of him merely from 
His countenance ; for in every country it is the first, and 
frequently the last letter of recommendation. | 


OF CONCERTS. 


Concert is an order formed by several harmonies of various 


kinds. It differs from simple order, which is often nn | 


but a series of harmonies of the same species. 
Erery particular work of nature presents, in each Ae 


genus, harmonies, consonances, and contrasts, and forms a 
real concert, This we shall more fully explain in the Study 
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which treats of plants. In regard to these harmonies and 
contrasts we shall at present remark, that vegetables whose 
flowers have the least Justre are frequented by animals of the 
most brilliant colours; and on the contrary, that the 
vegetables which are most highly coloured serve as an asylum 
to the duskiest animals. This is particularly evident in 
countries situated between the tropics ; where the trees and 


5 herbage, which have few, if any, apparent flowers, lodge 


and support birds, insects, and even monkies, of the most 


lively colours. It is in the plains of India that the peacock 
displays his gaudy plumage on shrubbery despoiled of ver- 


dure by the scorching heat of the sun. In the same climates 
the parrot race, consisting of so many different species, 
enamelled with a thousand various colours, perch on the 
gray boughs of the palm- tree, and clouds of small paroquets, 
green as the emerald, alight on fields embrowned 0 the 


continued heats of summer. 


In our temperate regions, on the other hand, most of our 
birds are of a dull colour, because the greater part of our 
vegetables have flowers and fruits distinguished by the 
brightest dyes. It is very remarkable that such of our birds 
and insects as have lively colours, generally choose for their 
habitation vegetables that have no apparent flowers. Thus 
the heath-cock glisters on the gray verdure of the pine, 
whose cones serve him for food. The goldfinch builds his 
nest in the rough fullers-thistle, The most beautiful ef our 


caterpillars, marbled with scarlet, is to be found on a spedies 


of the tithymal, which usually grows in the sands and 
quarries of the forests of Fontainbleau. On the contrary, 
our birds of dusky hue inhabit shrubbery with lively 


coloured flowers. The black-headed bull-finch builds his 


nest in the white thorn, and this lovely bird, by his blood- 
stained breast, and the sweetneſs of his song, exhibits the 
most agreeable consonance and contrast with the prickly 


obrub which he requents, The nightingale, with brown 
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plumage, delights to nestle in the rose - buch, according to 
the traditions of the oriental poets, who have founded many 
a charming fable on the attachment which that melancholy 


bird has to the rose. 
I could here mention a multitude of other harmonies of « 


similar nature, respecting animals both of our, own and 
of foreign countries. Of these, I have collected a very con- 
siderable number; but, I acknowledge, they are too incom- 
Plete to admit of my forming from them the entire concert 
of one plant. I shall, however, treat the subject more at 
large under the article of vegetables. It will be sufficient 
at present to produce a single example which incontestibly 
proves the existence of those harmonic laws of nature. 
This is, that they subsist even in places not exposed to the 
view of the sun. We always find in the cells of the mole, 
and near its young, fragments of the bulbous roots of the 


colchicum or meadow-saffron. Now let any one examine 


all' the plants that usually grow in our meadows, and he 
will find none which forms more harmonies and contrasts 
with the black colour of the mole than the white, impur- 
pled, and lilac-coloured flowers of the colchicum. This 
plant likewise furnishes powerful means of defence to the 
feeble mole against her natural enemy the dog, who is con- 
tinually hunting after her in the meadows, and who is poi- | 
soned if he eat of it. For this reason the colchicum has 
obtained the vulgar name of dogbane. The mole, then, 
finds in the colchicum a supply of ſood for her neceſsities, 
and a protection against her enemies, as the bull-finch does 

in the white thorn. Such harmonies are not only agreeable 
objects of speculation, but may be turned to good practical 

advantage; for, from what has just been suggested, it 
- will follow, that, if you wish to allure the bullfinch to your 


shrubbery, you have only to plant the white thorn ; and if "x 


you would clear your grounds of the mole, to exterminate the 
bulbs of the colchicum. If to each plant are added its ele- 
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mentary harmonies, such as those of the season when it 
appears; of the soil and situation in which it vegetates; 


of a veſsel. 
works to a sublime moral character, by collecting them 
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the effects of the dews and of the shades of light in its 
foliage ; the movements which it undergoes from the action 
of the winds; its contrasts and consonances with other 


plants and with the quadrupeds, birds, and insects which 
are peculiar to it; you will see formed around it a delightful 


concert, the harmonies of which are still unknown to us. 


It is, however, only by pursuing this track that we shall be 


enabled to obtain a glimpse of the immense and magnificent 
edifice of nature. I would earnestly intreat naturalists, 


persons fond of gardening, painters, and even poets also, 


thus to prosecute their studies, and to take frequent draughts 
from this perennial spring of taste and delight. They will 
behold new worlds rising into view, and, without removing 


from their own horizon, will make discoveries infinitely 


more curious than those contained in our books and cabinets, 
where the productions of the universe are frittered away 


and eee in the e drawers of our mechanical 
5 9 5 ; 


I do not, yet 1 W name A hows. give to 8 con- 
faunitios: which these particular concerts have with man. 
It is certain that there is no work of nature which does not 
strengthen its particular concert, or, if you will, its natu- 
ral chartacer by the habitation of man, and which does not 


communicate in its turn to the habitation of man, some 
expreſsion of grandeur, gaiety, terror, or majesty. 


There 
is no verdant mead which is not rendered more cheerful by 
a dance of shepherdeſses with their swains; and no tempest 


which does not acquire additional horror from the shipwreck 


Nature raises the physical character of her 


his is not the place to deecant at large 
T shall 


around mankind. 
on the new order of sentiments here suggested. 


content myself at present with observing, that she not only 
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employs particular concerts, to expreſs in detail the charac- 
ters of her works; but when she means to expreſs the same 
characters on a large scale, she combines a multitude of 
harmonies and contrasts of the same kind, in order to form 
of them one great general concert, which has only a single 
expreſsion, let the field of representation be ever 80 ex- 
tensive. 
Thus, for example; i in order to expreſs the noxious cha- 
racter of a venomous plant, she combines in it clashing 
oppositions of the forms and colours which are the indica- 
tion of its malignity; such as indented and bristly forms, 
livid colours, dark greens with white and black spots, and 
offensive smells. But when she means to characterize a whole 
district that is unwholesome, she collects a multitude of 
similar diſsonances, The air is loaded with thick fogs, the 
turbid waters exhale only nauseous odours, no vegetable 
thrives in the putrid soil, except those that are disgusting, 
such as the dracunculus, the flower of which exhibits the 
form, the colour, and the smell of an ulcer. If any tree 
arise in its cloudy atmosphere, it is only the yew, whose 
red and smoky trunk has the appearance of having paſzed. 
through fire, and whose gloomy foliage serves as an asylum 
only to owls. If any other animal be found seeking a 
retreat under its lurid shade, it is the blood- coloured centi- 
pede, or the toad crawling along the humid and rotten 
ground. By these, or similar signs, nature gives man 
notice to remove from noxious situations. 

In ferocious. animals she has opposed the fiery glare of 
the eyes to the thickneſs of the eyebrows; the stripes and 
Spots with which they are marked, to the yellow colour 
of the skin, and the «illneſs of their movement, to the 
_ thundering noise of their voices. If she wishes to giye 
him at sea the signal of an impending tempest, she col- 
lects, in like manner, in the sky and on the deep, a mul- 
titude of clashing oppositions, which, in concert, announce 
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approaching devastation. Black clouds sweep through the sky 
in the horrible forms of dragons. Here and there pale flashes 
of lightning burst from the gloom. The noise of the thun- 
der, with which their dark womb is impregnated, resounds 
like the roaring of the celestial lion. The orb of day, who 
can scarcely render himself visible through their watery 
and multiplied veils, emits long radiations of a warm and 
sickly light. The leaden surface of the ocean sinks and is 
furrowed into broad white foaming surges. A hollow mur- 
muring noise seems to iſsue from those threatening billows. 
The dusky shallows whiten at a distance with horrid sounds, 
from time to time interrupted by melancholy silence. The 
sea, which alternately covers and uncovers them, displays 
to the light of day their cavernous foundations. The Nor- 
wegian loon perches on one of their craggy points, uttering 
lamentable cries like those of a drowning man. The sea- 
osprey rises aloft in the air, and not daring to commit her- 
self to the impetuosity of the winds, struggles with plain- 
tive screams against the tempest, which bends back her 
stubborn wings. The black petrel {procellaria) flutters 
about, grazing the foam of the waves, and seeks, in the 
cavity of their moving vallies, a shelter from the fury of 
the winds. If this small and feeble bird happens to perceive 
a ship in the midst of the sea, it flees for refuge along her 
side, and, as a reward for the protection which it solicits, 
announces the tempest to thy mariner dene it overtakes 
him. 
Tala always proportions 1 e of We to tble 
magnitude of the danger. Thus, the signs which foretel 
tempests near the Cape of Good Hope, far exceed those on 
our coasts. The celebrated Vernet, who has exhibited so 
many terrifying representations of the sea, is far from 
having depicted all the horrors of the watery element. 
Every storm has its peculiar character in each particular 
latitude. The storms of the Cape of Good Hope are very 
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different from those of Cape Horn; those of the Baltic, from 
those of the Mediterranean; those of the Banks of New- 
foundland, from those on the Coast of Africa. They differ, 
also, according to the season of the year, and even accord- 
ing to the hour of the day. Those of summer are very 
unlike those of winter, and widely different is the spectacle 
of an enraged sea shining at noon-day under the rays 
of the sun, and that of the same sea illuminated at the 
midnight hour, by a single flash of lightning. But you 
perceive in all, the clashing oppositions of which I have 
spoken. 

In the tempests near the Cape of Good Hope I have 

remarked one thing which supports, in a striking manner, 
all that I have hitherto advanced, respecting the principles 
of discord and harmony, and which may, perhaps, suggest 
profound and useful reflexions to some one of greater ability 
than I can pretend to. Nature frequently accompanies the 

signs of the disorder which agitates the ocean with agreeable 

expreſſions of harmony, that serve F 
of the scene. 

Thus, for example, in two different Ane to which 1 
as Coil hi heed das; I did not see the face of Heaven 
obscured by dark clouds, nor these clouds furrowed by 

alternate flashes of lightning, nor a sea muddy and lead- 
coloured, as in the tempests of our climates. The sky, on the 
contrary, presented a fine blue, and the sea, a beautiful 
azure; no clouds were hovering in the air, but mall aggre- 
gations of a ruddy vapour, dark towards the centre, and 
illuminated at the extremities with the yellow lustre of 
| burnished braſs. They took their departure from a single 
point in- the horizon, and traversed the heavens with the 
rapidity of a bird. When the thunder shivered in pieces 
our main mast, - in the middle of the night, it did not roll, 
but made a noise resembling the report of a cannon, fired 
at a small distance. Two other thunder-claps, which pre- 
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ceded it, were exactly similar. This happened in the 
month of June, which is the time of the winter solstice at 
the Cape of Good Hope. I experienced another storm 
when doubling the Cape, on my. return in the month of 
January, which is midsummer in that part of the world. 
The ground of the heavens was blue, as during the first, 
and no more than five or six clouds were perceptible above 
the horizon, but each of them, white, black, cavernous, and 
of an enormous magnitude, resembled a portion of the 
Alps, suspended in the air. This storm was much leſs 
violent than the former, with its small ruddy vapours. 
During both, the sea was of the same beautiful azure colour 
as the sky, and on the curling crests of the huge billows, 
rushing like so many. e. were d very bright 
rainbows. 
These int in | the full blaze of yo age are inexpres- 
Sibly tremendous. The soul is struck with awe on seeing 
the indications of tranquillity converted into signs of storm; 
the unclouded azure of the heavens, and a rainbow sporting 
5 5 upon the waves. The principles of harmony appear here 
| to be completely inverted. Nature seems to have aſsumed a 
perfidious character, and to conceal dern under the mask of 
benevolence. 
The shallows of thoge latitudes exhibit similar contracts. 
John-Hugo de Linschotten, who saw, at a small distance, 
those of the Jeweſs, in the Mosambique cliannel, and upon 
which he was in extreme danger of being shipwrecked, in- 
forms us, that they have a most hideous aspect, being black, 
white, and green. Thus nature increases the characters 


of terror, by mean, with n certain ee 


expreſſions. | og 
There is MAE eee of efential 33 to 


be made in this place, which is, that in those awful scenes of 
danger and affright, the terrible is close upon you, and the 
agreeable removed to an immense distance; tumult prevails 
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in the seas, and serenity in the sky. A prodigious extent 
is thus given to the sensation of disorder; for it is impoſ- 
sible to foresee what end there will be to tempests of this 
sort. All depends on the first impulse which we experi- 
ence. The idea of infinity that is within us, and which is 
ever making new efforts to propagate itself farther and far- 
ther, seeks to make its escape from the physical evil where- 
with it is surrounded; but repelled, in some sort, by the 
serenity of the treacherous horizon, falls back upon itself, 
and suffers a severer pang under the preſsure of present 
painful affections, because n source has the appearance 
of being invariable. 

Such is the Giant of Storms, stationed by nature at the | 
entrance of the seas of India, and so well delineated by the 
pencil of Camoens. Nature, in our climates, produces quite 
contrary effects, for, during winter, she redoubles our repose 
within, doors, by covering the face of heaven with dark and 
rainy clouds. All depends, as I have just observed, on the 
first impulse which the soul receives. Lucretius is, un- 
doubtedly, right in saying, that our pleasure and security, 
on shore, are greatly increased by the sight of a storm at 
den. A painter, therefore, who wishes to strengthen in a 
picture, the effect of a beautiful landscape, and the felicity 
of its inhabitants, will have only to represent in the back - 
ground a veſsel at the mercy of the winds, and of the raging 
deep; the happineſs of the shepherds would, in this case, 
be powerfully heightened by its contrast with the distreſs of 
the mariners. But if it be his intention, on the other hand, 
to augment the horrors of a tempest, it will be neceſsary 
for him to place, in opposition to the distreſs of the marin 
ers, the felicity of the shepherds ; ; and for this purpose, the 
veſsel must be introduced between the spectator and the 
landscape. The first sentiment depends on the first im- 
pulse, and the ground forming a contrast with the scene is 
30 far from being a deviation from nature, that the leading 
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object is impreſsed with additional energy, by being thrown 
back upon itself. Thus it is poſsible, with the same ob- 
Jects, placed differently, to produce quite opposite effects. 
If nature, by introducing certain agreeable harmonies 
into scenes of discord, redoubles their confusion, such as 


the green colour of the rocks of the Jeweſs, or the azure, 


in the tempests off the Cape, she frequently throws in a 
discordance in her most delightful concerts, for the purpose 
of heightening their agreeable effect. Thus a noisy water- 
fall, precipitating itself into a peaceful valley, or a rugged 
and dusky rock arising in the midst of a verdant plain, 
enhances the beauty of a landscape. In like manner, a 
mole on a beautiful face renders it more attracting. Skilful 
artists have sometimes happily imitated these harmonic con- 


trasts. Callot, when he wished to aggravate the horror of 


his infernal scenery, introduced, amidst his demons, the 
head of a fine woman on the carcase of an animal. On the 
other hand, the most renowned Grecian painters, in order 
to render Venus more interesting, N her with a 
slight squint in her eyes. 

Nature employs disagreeable contrasts only for the pur- 
pose of preventing men from approaching some perilous 
situations. In all the rest of her works she employs only 
harmonic means. I shall not enter into an examination of 
their different concerts; a subject, the riches of which is 
inexhaustible. All that can be expected from my scanty 
knowledge is, an indication of a few of their principles. 
I shall endeavour, however, to trace out a slight sketch of 
the manner in which she harmonizes our cultivated fields ; 
for these, being the production of human agriculture, seem 
abandoned to the W that characterizes most of the 
works of man. 5 

In the first place, it is remarkable, that \ we hong find that 
charming shade of green produced by an union of the two 


primary opposite colours, the yellow and the blue, This 
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harmonic colour, towards the time of harvest, is, in its 
turn, decomposed, by another metamorphosis, into the 

three primary colours, viz. the yellow of the ripening corn, 
the red of the wild poppy, and the azure of the blue-bottle. 
These two plants are always found intermixed with the 
standing corn, all over Europe, let the farmer take what- 
ever pains he may in sifting the grain and weeding his 
field. By their harmony, these form a very rich purple tint, 
which rises admirably on the yellow ground of the corn. 
If these two plants are studied separately, we shall find 
between them a variety of particular contrasts ; for the 
blue-bottle has narrow, slender leaves ; but those of the 
poppy are broad, with deep incisions. The corolla of the 
blue-bottle has a radiating form, and is of a delicate azure ; 
but those of the poppy are large, and of a deep red. The 
| blue-bottle throws out divergent stalks, but those of the 
poppy are straight. We find among the corn also the 
cockle, or corn-rose, which rises to the height of the ex. 
panded ear, having handsome purple flowers, in the form 
of a trumpet, and the convolvulus, with a flesh-coloured 
flower, climbing up the reeds, and surrounding them with 
verdure like a thyrsus. A great variety of other vegetables 
are usually to be found growing among. corn, and forming 
very agreeable contrasts. Most of these exhale the sweetest 
perfumes ; and when the corn is agitated by the summer's 
breeze, one is disposed, from its undulations, to imagine 
the whole a sea of verdure, enamelled with flowers. To 
this may be added, the gentle rustling of the ears against 
each other, which is most agreeably Soothing, and, by its 
soft murmuring sound, invites to sleep. 

These lovely forests are not destitute of inhabitants. 
You there see, bustling about under their shade, the green- 
coated beetle, streaked with gold, and the monoceros, the 

colour of which resembles burnt coffee. The latter delights 
in a hillock of horse dung, and bears on his head a plough- 
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share, with which he removes the ground, like a labourer, 
A variety of charming contrasts are formed also by the 
bees and the butterflies, which are attracted by the flowers 
of the corn fields, and by the manners of the birds which 
inhabit them. The migrating swallow is continually swim- 
ming along their undulating surface, as along the waters of 
a lake; whereas. the stationary lark towers above them in a 
perpendicular direction, within sight of her. nest. The 
domesticated partridge and transitory quail, there find a 
situation equally favourable to both for rearing their young. 
The hare frequently burrows in their neighbourhood, and 
quietly nibbles the wild thistle. | 
These animals, by their fruitfulneſs and their furs, hive 
relations of utility with man. It is remarkable, that they 
, IF are to be found over all the corn districts of Europe, and 
48 that their species are varied according to all the variety of 
| | human habitation ; for there are different kinds of quails, 
| partridges, larks, swallows, and hares, adapted to the 
Plains, to the mountains, to the ann to the WR to 
_ the forests, and to the rocks. 
With regard to the corn-plant itself, it has name 
relations with the wants of man, and of his dometic animals. 
It is neither too high nor too low for his stature. It is 
easily handled and reaped. It furnishes grain to his poul- 
try, bran to his pigs, and forage and litter to his cattle and 
his horses. Every plant that grows in his corn field poſseſses 
virtues particularly adapted to the maladies incident to the 
condition of the labourer. | The poppy is a cure for the 
pleurisy, it procures sleep, it stops hemorrhages and spitting 
- of blood. The blue bottle is a diuretic; it is vulnerary, 
cordial, and cooling; it is an antidote to the sting of veno- 
mous insects, and a remedy for inflammation of the eyes. 
The husbandman thus finds in the field 1 he cultivates 
yOu MY — | 
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The culture of this staff of life discovers to him many 
other agreeable concerts with his fleeting existence. The 
direction of its shadow informs him of the hour of the day; 
by its progreſsive growth he learns the rapid flight of the 
seasons; by the succeſsions of the guiltleſs harvests which 
he has reaped, he reckons the flux of his own fugitive years. 
He is haunted with no apprehension, like the inhabitants of 
great cities, of conjugal infidelity, or of a too numerous 
progeny. His labours are always surpaſsed by the benefits 
of nature. When the sun reaches the sign of Virgo, he 
summons his kindred, he invites his neighbours, and marches 
at their head, at the dawn of day, with a sickle in his hand, 
to the ripened field. His heart exults with joy as he binds 
up the swelling sheaves, while his children, crowned with 
garlands of blue hottles and wild poppies, dance around 
them. Their harmleſs play recalls to his memory the 
amusement of his own early days, and of his virtuous 
ancestors, whom he hopes, at length, to rejoin in a better 
and happier world. The sight of his copious harvest 
demonstrates to him that there is a God, and every return of 
that joyous season, bringing. to his recollection the delicious 
epochs of his past existence, inspires him with gratitude to 
that being who has united the transient society of men by 
an eternal chain of bleſsings. | 

Ye flowery meads, ye majestic and murmuring forests, ye 
moſsy fountains, ye desert rocks, frequented by the dove 
alone; ye enchanting solitudes, which charm by your 
ineffable concerts; happy is the man who shall be permitted 
to unvail your hidden beauties ! but far happier still is he 
who shall have it in his power calmly to enjoy them in the 
ues: * lis ng nel 
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ou SOME OTHER LAWS OF NATURE | HITHERTO 
IMPERFECTLY KNOWN. 


Beside those already mentioned, there are some physical 
laws not hitherto sufficiently investigated, though we have 
had a glimmering of them, and made them the frequent 
subject of conversation. Such is the law of attraction. It 
has been acKnowledged in the planets and in some metals, 
as in iron and the load-stone, in gold and mercury. I be- 
lieve attraction to be common to all metals, and even to all 
foſsils, but that it acts in each of them under particular 
circumstances, which -have not hitherto been observed and 
ascertained. Each of the metals, perhaps, may have a dis- 
position to turn towards different points of the earth, as 
magnetic iron points towards the north, and to places 
where there are mines of iron. It would probably be neceſ- 
gary, in order to ascertain this by experiments, that each 
metal should be armed with its proper attraction; and this 
takes place, in my opinion, when it is united to its contrary. 
Who knows whether a needle of gold, rubbed with 
mercury, might not have attractive poles, as a needle of steel 
has when rubbed with the magnet? Thus prepared, or in 
some other way adapted to its nature, it might poſsibly 
indicate the places which contain mines of that rich metal. 
Perhaps it might determine the general points of direction 
to the east or to the west, which might serve as an indication 
ol the longitudes with more certainty than the variations of 
the magnetic needle. 
If there be a point at the pole on which hs globe seems 
to revolve, there may poſsibly be one under the equator, from 
which its rotatory motion has commenced, and which may 
have determined its movement of rotation. It is very 
remarkable, that all seas are filled with univalves of an 

infinite variety of species, which all have their surrounding 
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spirals in an increasing progreſsion, and in one and the came 
direction, that is from leſt to right, like the motion of the 
globe, when the mouth of the shell is turned northward, with 
the base to the ground. There is only a very small number 
of species which may be considered as exceptions, and which 
have for this reason been denominated wuniques (singular or 
extraordinary.) The spirals of these circulate from right to 
left. A direction so general, and exceptions so particular in 
univalves, have undoubtedly their causes in nature, and their 
epochs, in the unknown ages when their germs were created. 
It is impoſsible they should proceed from the influence of 
the sun, who acts on them in a thousand different aspects. 
Can they have been thus directed in conformity to some 
general current of the ocean, or to some unknown attraction 
of the earth towards the north or the south, towards the east or 
the west? These relations will appear strange and perhaps 
frivolous to men of science, but every thing in nature is a 
series of concatenations. A slight observation here, in many 
cases leads to important discoveries. A small needle of iron 
turning towards the north guides a whole navy through the 
pathleſs regions of the ocean; and a reed of an unknown 
species, thrown on the coasts of the Azores, suggested to 
Columbus the existence of a western world. a 
However this may be, it 1s certain that there exists a great 
number of those particular points of attraction scattered over 
the earth, such as the matrices which renovate the mines of 
metals, by attracting the metallic parts dispersed in the 
elements. It is by means of attractive matrices that those 
mines are inexhaustible, as has been remarked in many places, 
and among others in the Isle of Elba, situated in the Medite:- 
ranean. This little island is entirely a mine of iron, from 
which there had been extracted in the time of Pliny an im- 
mense quantity of that metal, without its being perceptible, 
for he tells us that it was not in the smallest degree diminished. 
Metals, beside, have other attractions; and, if I might pre- 
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sume to deliver my opinion, I consider thsee themselves a- 
the principal matrices of all foſsil bodies, and as the ever active 
means employed by nature for repairing the mountains and 
the rocks, which the action of the other elements, but 
especially the injudicious n of man, have an inceſsant 
tendency to impair. 

I shall bere remark in regard to mines of 10 that, like 
those of all other metals, they are situated, not only on the 
most elevated part of continents, but in icy mountains. 

The celebrated gold mines of Peru and of Chili are, it is 
well known, in the Cordeliers. The gold mines of Mexico 
ae situated in the vicinity of Mount St. Martha, which is 
covered with snow all the year round. The'rivers of Europe, 
which wash down particles of gold along their shores, iſsue 
from icy mountains. The Po, in Italy, has its source in 
those of Piedmont. But without quitting France, we reckon 
ten greater or smaller rivers which roll gold dust along, inter- 
mingled with their sands, and which have all of them their 
orgin in mountains of ice. Such is the Rhine from Strasburg 
to Philipsburg; the Rhone in the Pais de Gex; the Doux in 
Franche-Compte; all of which take their rise in the icy 
mountains of Switzerland. The Ceſe and the Gardon descend 
from those of the Cavennes. The Ariege in the Pais de 
Foix, the Garonne in the vicinity of Tholouse, the Salat in 
the county de Coserans, and the rivulets of Ferriet and 
Benagues, all take their rise in the frigid mountains of the 
Pyrennees. 

This observation, in my —_ may be extended to all 
the gold mines in the world, even to those of Africa, for the 
rivers of that conntry, which wash down the greatest quantity 
of gold dust, such as the Senegal, descend from the mountains 
of the moon. | 

To this it may be objected, that ld was formerly found 
in Europe, in places where there were no icy mountains; 
nay, that some has been picked up on the surface of the 
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ground, as in Brazil; and that there was found, not long ago, 


an ingot or maſs of several pounds weight on the bank of a 
river, in the district of Cinaloa in New Mexico. But, if I 
may venture to hazard a conjecture respecting the origin of 


this gold, scattered about on the surface of the earth, in the 


ancient continent of Europe, and especially i in that of the new 
world, I am inclined to believe that it has proceeded from the 
total melting of the ice of the mountains, which took place at 
the time of the deluge, and that, while the spoils of the ocean 
covered the western part of Europe, and those of vegetable 
earths were spread over the eastern part of Asia, those of 
minerals from the mountains were forced along other coun- 
tries, where their fragments were found in the earliest ages, 
in grains, and even in larger maſses. This much is certain, 
that when Christopher Columbus discovered the Antilles and 


| Lucayan Islands, he found among their inhabitants abundance 


of gold of a base alloy, the produce of the trafhe which they 
carried on with the inhabitants of the continent; but they had 

mines within their own territories, notwithstanding the 
prejudice then entertained, and under which many «till 


labour, that the sun formed this precious metal in the coun- 


tries of the torriq zone. For my own part, I find gold, as I 
have just observed, much more common in the vicinity of icy 


mountains, whatever their latitude may be, and 1 conjecture, 


from analogy, that there must be very rich mines of it in the 


north. It is extremely probable that the waters of the deluge 
swept along with them considerable portions of that metal to 
the northern countries. 

We read, I think, in the book of Job the Arabian, this 
remarkable expreſsion: © Gold cometh from the north.” 
Certain it is, that the first commerce of India with Europe, 


was carried on by the north, as has been clearly demonstrated 


by the Baron de Stralenberg, a Swedish exile, after the battle 
of Pultava, in his travels through Siberia, of which he has 
given a very intelligent and accurate INE He says, 
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that it is still poſsible to trace out by evident marks the route 
of the ancient Indians along the river Petzora, which empties 
itself into the White Sea. On its banks are found, in various 
places, many of their tombs, some of which contain manu- 
scripts on silk stuffs in the language of Thibet; and there are 
perceptible, o on the rocks along its shores, characters delineated 
upon them with a red colour, which cannot be effaced. From 
this river they forced their way acroſs the lakes to the Baltic, 
by means of boats made of skins, or coasted along the 
northern and western shores of Europe. 

This route was known to the Indians even in the time of 


the ancient Romans; for Cornelius Nepos relates, that a king 


of the Suevi made a present to Metellus Celer of two Indians, 


who with their canoe of skins, had been thrown by streſs of 


weather on the coasts adjacent to the north of the Elbe. It is 
dificult to conceive what those Indians, inhabitants of a warm 
country, were going in quest of so far to the north. What 
use could they have made in India of the furs of Siberia? It 
would appear that they went thither in search of gold, which 
might then have been common in the north on the orice of 
the earth. 5 f 

However this may 0 there is reason to suppose, that, as 
mines of gold are situated in the most elevated regions of the 
continent, their matrices collect in the atmosphere the 
volatilized particles of gold which ascend thither with the 
foſsil and aquatic emanations, conveyed by the wind from 
every quarter. But they exercise over man an attraction still 
more powerful. ä 

It would appear, as if nature, by burying the veins of this 
rich metal under the snows, had intended to fence it with 
ramparts far more inacceſsible than the flinty bosom of the 
rock, lest the undismayed ardour of human avarice should 
at length consume it entirely, It. has become the most 
powerful bond of society, and the perpetual object of all the 
labours of a life so rapidly hurrying to a close. Alas! were 
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nature, at present, to inflict condign punishment on the 
nations of Europe for their insatiable thirst of a metal, so use- 
leſs to the real neceſsities of human life, she would need only 
to change the territories of some one among them into gold. 
Every other nation would instantly flock thither, and in a 
little time exterminate its wretched inhabitants, Of this 
the Peruvians and Mexicans have had the woeful experience. 
There are metals much leſs valued, but far more useful, 
the elementary attractions of which might perhaps procure 
us very important accommodations. | 
The peaks of the mountains and their lengthened summits 
Are filled, as we have seen, with iron or copper intermingled with 
a vitreous body, with,granite, or with natural crystal, which, 
like so many real electric needles, attract the rains and the 
stormy clouds. There is not a seaman who has not a thousand 
times seen those peaks and those summits covered with a 
cloudy cap, gathered around, and concealing them entirely 
from the view, without once suspecting the cause of this 
phenomenon, Our philosophers, on the other hand, dedu- 
ting their conclusions merely from the inspection of charts, 
have taken those rocky protuberances for the wrecks of a 
primitive world, without giving themselves any trouble about 
their effects. But they ought to have observed that those 
metallic pyramids and peaks, as well as most mines of iron 
and copper, are always to be found in elevated situations, 
and at the sources of all rivers, of which they are the primi- 
tive causes, by means of their attractions. Their general 
inattention to this s4} ject is thus only to be accounted for ; 
seamen observe, and do not reason, and the learned reason, 
but do not observe. Undoubtedly, had the experience of 
the one been united to the sagacity of the other, w_ 
of discovery might have been expected. 
I am persuaded that it might be poſsible for us, in imita- 
tion of nature, to acquire the art of forming, by means of 
electric stones, artificial nnn which should attract the 
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rainy clouds, in parched and dry situations, as chains and 
rods of iron attract thunder clouds. Princes indeed ought to 
be at the expence of such costly and useful experiments, and 
by these means the remembrance of them would be immor- 
talized. The Pharaohs who built the pyramids of Egypt 
would not have drawn upon themselves the curses of their 
subjects, as Pliny aſsures us they did, for their enormous 
and useleſs labours, had they raised, amidst the sands of 
Upper Egypt, an electrical pyramid, to have formed there 
an artificial fountain. The Arab, who should resort thither 
at this day to quench his thirst, would still pronounce bene- 
dictions on names, which, if we may believe this great 
natural historian, had already sunk into oblivion, and ceased 
to be mentioned in his time. 

For my own part, I think that vn metals might be 
proper for producing similar effects, An othcer of high rank, 
in the service of the king of Pruſsia, informed me, that, 
having remarked vapours to be attracted by lead, he em- 
ployed its attraction for drying the atmosphere of a powder 
magazine. This magazine was constructed under ground in 
the gorge of a bastion, but had been rendered of no use 
whatever from its humidity. He ordered the concave ceiling 
of the vault where the gunpowder was deposited in barrels, 
and which had been before planked over, to be covered with 
a coat of lead; the vapours of the vault collected themselves 
in great drops on the leaden roof, run off in streamlets along 
the sides, and left the gun powder barrels perfectly dry. 

It is to be presumed, that every metal and every foſsil has 
its peculiar power of repulsion as well as its power of attrac- 
tion; for these two laws ne 80 hand in band. Contraries 
seek out each other. | 

There are still a multitude of other harmonic laws as 
yet undiscorered. Such are the proportions of magnitude and 
of the durations of existence in vegetative and sensible 


beings, which differ exceedingly, though their nourishment 
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and climates may be the same. Man, while yet a youth, 
sees the dog, his companion and contemporary, and aleo 
the sheep, which he fondled when a lamb die of old age. 
Though the former lived at his own table, and the other on 
the herbage of his meadow, neither the fidelity of the one, 
nor the temperance of the other, was able to prolong their 
days; whereas animals, such as the crow, which iced only 
on carrion and garbage, live for ages. In prosecuting such 
researches, it is impoſsible to guide ourselves any other way 
than by following the spirit of conformity, which is the basis 
of our own reason, as it is that of the reason of nature. By 
consulting this we $hall find, that if any carnivorous animal, 
such as the crow, is long lived, it is because his services and 
his experience are long neceſsary to puriſy the earth, in 
places where impurities are inceſsantly renewed, and which 
are frequently at a great distance from each other. If, on 
the contrary, an innocent animal lives but a short time, it 
is because his flesh and his skin are neceſsary to man. If the 
domestic dog, by his death, frequently occasions sorrow to 
the children of the family, whose intimate friend and table 
companion he. was, nature undoubtedly jutended to give 
them, in the loſs of an animal so worthy of the affections and 
the regret of the human heart, the first experience of those 
privations with which the life of man must be exercised. 
The duration of an animal's life is sometimes proportioned 
to the duration of the vegetable on which it feeds. A mulii- 
tude of caterpillars are born and die with the leaves by which 
their transitory existence is supported. There are insects, 
such as the ephemeron, whose being is limited to five hours. 
This species of fly, about half as large as the tip of the liule 
finger, is produced from an aquatic worm, which is found 
particularly at the mouths of rivers close by the edge of the 
water in the mud, into which it digs in quest of subsistence. 
This worm lives three years, and at the end of that period is 
transformed, about Midsummer-day, almost instantaneously 
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into a fly, which comes into the world at six o'clock in the 
evening, and dies about eleven at night. No longer space of 
time is neceſsary for its copulation and for depositing its 
eggs on the mud, which the water has left uncovered. It is 
very remarkable that this insect copulates and lays its eggs 
exactly at that time of the year when the tides are lowest, 
and when the rivers at their mouths leave the greatest part 
of their channels dry. It is then furnished with wings to 
enable it to go and deposit its eggs in places which the 
waters forsake, and to extend, in the capacity of a fly, the 
domain of her posterity, at the time when, as a worm, its 
territory is exceedingly limited. I have remarked therefore, 


in the microscopic drawings and diſsections given of this 


insect by the ingenious Thevenot, in the latter part of his 
collection, that in its fly state it has neither interior nor ex- 
terior organs of nutrition. These, to a life of such transient 


duration, would have been entirely useleſs. 


Nature has made nothing in vain. It is not to be supposed 
chat she should have created momentary lives, and beings 
infinitely minute, to fill up imaginary chains of existence. 


The philosophers who ascribe to her their pretended plans of 


universality, which are destitute of every shadow of proof, 
and which make her descend into the infinitely little, for 
purposes equally frivolous, would represent her as acting 
somewhat like a mother, who gives, as toys to amuse her 
children, small coaches and minute articles of household fur- 


niture, of no use in the world, but which are imitations * 


domestic utensils. 
The aversions and the instincts of animals emanate from 
laws of a superior order, into which, while in this world, we 


shall never be able to penetrate; but if these intimate confor- 
mities elude our researches, they must be referred, like every 


other, to the general conformity of beings, and especially to 


that of man. There is nothing so luminous in the study of 


nature, as to refer every * that exists to the goodneſs " iD 
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God, and to the wants of man. This method of viewing 
objects, not only discovers to us a multitude of unknown 
laws, but it sets bounds to those which we know and which 
we believe to be univers. 

If nature, for example, were governed by the laws of 
attraction only, according to the supposition of those who 
have made it the basis of 80 many systems, every thing in 
it would be in a state of rest. Bodies tending towards one 
common centre would there accumulate and arrange them- 
selves round it in the ratio of their gravity. The substances 
which compose the globe would become so much heavier in 
proportion as they approached nearer to the centre, and those 
which are at the surface would all be reduced to a level. 
The bason of the seas would be choaked up with the wrecks 
of the land; and this magnificent architecture, ſormed of 
| harmonies so various, would soon become an aquatic globe. 

All bodies, hurled downwards by one common fall, would be 
condemned to everlasting immobility. 

On the other hand, if the law of projection, which is em- 
ployed for explaining the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
on the supposition that they have a tendency to fly off in a 
tangent to the curve which they describe, predominated, all 
bodies not actually adhering to the earth, would be hurled 
from it like stones from a-sling; our globe itself, subjected 
to this law, would fly off from the sun never to return; it 
would sometimes traverse, in its unbounded career, spaces of 
immensity where no star would be perceptible during the 
course of many ages; and sometimes, hurrying through regions 
where chance might have collected the matrices of creation, 
it would paſs amidst the elementary parts of suns, aggregated 
by the central laws of attraction, or scattered about in sparks 
and in rays by those of projection. But supposing these two 
contrary forces to be combined so happily in favour of the 
globe, as to fix it, with its vortex, in a corner of the ſirma- 
ment where these forces might act without destroying them- 
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selves, it would present its equator to the sun with as much 
regularity as it describes its annual course around him, 
These two constant motions never could produce that other 
motion so varied, by which it daily inclines one of its poles 
towards the sun, till its axis has formed, on the plane of its 
annual circle, an angle of twenty-three degrees and an half, 
then that other retrograde motion by which it presents to 
him, with equal regularity, the opposite pole. Instead of 
presenting its poles to the sun alternately, in order that his fer- 
tilizing heat might, by turns, melt their ice, it would keep 
them buried in eternal night and winter, with a part of the 
temperate zones, while the rest of its circumference would be 
burnt up by the too constant heat of the tropics. 

But if we suppose, together with those constant laws of 
attraction and projection, a third variable law, which gives to 
the earth the movement that produces the seasons, and a 
fourth, which gives it the diurnal motion of rotation round its | 
own axis, and that no one of these laws 80 opposite, should 
ever overcome the rest, and at last determine it to obey but 
one single impulse; it would be impoſsible to aſfirm that they 
had determined the forms and movements of the bodies which 
are on its surface. In the first place, the centrifugal force 
or force of projection would not hare left upon it any one 
detached body. On the other hand, the force of attraction 
or gravity would not have permitted the mountains to rise, 
and still leſs the metals, which form the heaviest parts of 
them, to be placed at their summits where they are usually 
found. If we suppose that these laws are the result of 
chance, and that they are so combined as to form among 
themselves but one single law, as they make the earth to 
move round the sun, and the moon round the earth, they 
ought, for the same reason, to act in the same manner on the 
particular bodies which are at the surface of the globe. We 
ought to see the rocks detached, the fruits separated from the 
trees, the animals which are not provided with claws whirled 
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round it in the air, as we see the particles which —_— : 
Saturn's ring turn round that planet, 
I.jt is the gravity, we are told, which acts as at the sur- 
face of the globe, that prevents bodies from being detached 
from it. But if it there absorb the other powers, why, as 
we have already observed, did it permit the mountains to 
arise? How comes it that the centrifugal force should have 
been able to exalt, to a prodigious height, the long ridge of 
the Cordeliers, while it has left immoveable the immeuse 
sheets of snow which cover them? For what reason, if the 
action of gravity is still universal, has it no influence on the 
soft bodies of animals, when, shut up in the womb of the 
mother or in the egg, they are in a state of fluidity, All 
the numerous progeny of the earth, animals and vegetables, 
ought to be rounded into balls, like their mother. The hea- 
viest parts of their bodies, at least, ought to be situated 
undermost, especially in those which poſseſs self-motion ; 
but these are frequently uppermost, and supported by limbs 
much lighter than the rest of the animal, as is the case with . 
the horse and the ox. Sometimes they are between the head 
and the feet, as in the ostrich, or at the extremity of the 
body, in the head, as in the human species. Others, such 
as the tortoise, are flattened; and others, such as reptiles, 
dran out into the form of spindles. In a word, all of them 
have forms infinitely varied. | 
| Vegetables themselves, which seem entirely subjected to 
the action of the elements, have configurations diversified 
without end. But why have animals in themselves the 
principles of so many motions so entirely different? Why 
has not gravity nailed them down to the surface of the earth? 
At most they ought only to crawl along it. How comes it 
to paſs, that the laws which regulate the course of the stars, 


those laws whose influence, in modern times, has been made 


to extend even to the operations of the human soul, should 
permit the birds to rise into the air, and to-fly as they please 
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to the west, the north, or the south, notwithstanding the 
united powers of the attraction and the projection of the globe? 
It is conformity or adaptation to use which has regulated 
those laws, and which has generalized or suspended their 
effects according to the wants of sensible beings. Though 
nature employs an infinity of means, she permits man to 
know only the end which she has in view. Her works are 
subjected to rapid diſsolutions; but she always suffers him 
to perceive the immortal consistency of her plans. It is on 
this she wishes his heart and mind to be fixed. She does not 
aim at making man ingenious and proud; her object is to 
render him virtuous and happy: she every where mitigates 
the evils which are neceſsary, and every where multiplies 
bleſsings, which, in many cases, are superfluous. In her 
harmonies, formed of contraries, she has opposed t the empire 
of death to that of life; but life endures for a whole age, and 
death only for a moment. She allows man long to enjoy 
the expansions of beings, so delightful to the view, but con- 
ceals from him, with a caution truly maternal, their transient 
states of diſsolution. If an animal dies; if plants are decom- 
| posed i in a moraſs, putrid emanations and reptiles of a dis- 
gusting form drive us away from them. An infinite number 
of secondary beings are created for the purpose of hastening' 
decompositions. If cavernous rocks and mountains present 
appearances of ruin, owls, birds of prey, and the ferocious ani- 
mals which have made them their retreat, keep us ata distance 
from them. Nature removes far from us spectacles and the 
ministers of destruction, and allures us to her harmonies. She 
multiplies them according to our wants, far beyond the laws 
which she seems to have prescribed to herself, and beyond the 
measure which we had reason to expect. Thus the dry and 
barren rocks repeat, by their echoes, the murmuring sound 
of the waters and of the forests; and the plane surfaces of the | 
waters, which have neither forests nor hills, represent their 


colours and forms by reflecting them, 
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In consequence of this unbounded benevolence of nature, 
the action of the sun is multiplied wherever it was most 
neceſsary; and is mitigated in all places where it would have 
been hurtful. In the first place, the sun is five or six days 
longer in our northern hemisphere, because that hemisphere 
contains the greatest part of the continent and is the most 


inhabited. His disk appears in it beſore he rises and aſter he 


is set, which, added to the twilights, considerably increases 
the natural length of our days. The colder it is, the farther 
does the refraction of his rays extend. For this reason the 
refraction is greater in the morning than in the evening, in 
winter than in summer, and in the WERE of spring than in 
the beginning of autumn. 
When the orb of day has left us, the moon appears to reflect 
his light upon us, with varieties 1a her phases which have 
relations, hitherto unknown, to a great many species of animals 
and particularly of fishes, which travel only in the night-time, 


at the epochs which she indicates to them. The farther the 


sun withdraws from one pole, the more are his rays refracted 
- thither; but when he has entirely left it, the want of his 
light is then supplied in a most wonderful manner. In the 
first place, the moon, by a movement altogether incompre- 
hensible, goes thither to replace him, and appears perpetually 
above the horizon without setting, as was observed in the 
year 1 596, at Nova Zembla, by the unfortunate Dutchmen who 
wintered there in the 76th degree of northern latitude. 

It is in those dreadful climates that nature multiplies her 
resources, in order to bestow on sensible beings the benefits of 
light and heat. The heavens are there illuminated by the 
aurora borealis, which darts to the very zenith rays of 

moving light, gold-coloured, white and red. The poles 
sparkle with stars more luminous than those which appear in 
the rest of the firmament. The snows which cover the ground, 


shelter part of the plants, and by their Justre dispel the dark - 
neſs of night. The trees are clothed with thick moſses which 
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catch fire from the smallest spark; the very ground is covered 


with them, especially in the woods, to so great a depth, that, 
in the summer time, I have frequently sunk up to the knees 
in those of Rufsia. Lastly, the animals which inhabit those 
regions are robed in fur to the very extremity of their claws. 

When the season returns for restoring heat to those 
climates, the sun re-appears there a considerable time before 
his natural term. Thus the Dutch mariners, whom I have 
just mentioned, saw him, to their great astonishment, above 
the horizon of Nova Zembla on the 24th of January, that is, 
fifteen days sooner than they expected him. This return, 


which anticipated their hopes, filled them with joy and dis- 


concerted the calculations of their intelligent Pilot, the 
unfortunate Barents. 

It is then that the star of day, redoubles there his heat and 
light, by means of the parihelia, which, like so many mirrors 
formed in the clouds, reflect his disk upon the earth. He calls 


from Africa the winds of the south, which, paſsing over Zaara, 


whose sands are then violently heated by tlie vicinity of the 
sun to their zenith, load themselves with igneous particles, 
and proceed to attack, like battering-rams of fire, that tre- 


mendous cupola of ice which covers the extremity of our 


hemisphere. Its enormous maſses, diſsolved by the heat of 
those winds, and loosened by their violent blasts, detach 
themselves in fragments as loſty as mountains; and floating at the 
pleasure of the currents which a ha. them along toward the 


line, they advance sometimes as far as to the 45th degree, 


cooling the seas of the south by their vast effusions. Thus 
the ices of the pole communicate coolneſs to the heated seas 
of Africa, just as the burning sands of Africa transmit warm 
wings to diſsolve the ices of the pole. 

But as cold, in its turn, is a very great bleſsing in the torrid 


zbne, nature employs a thousand methods to extend its in- 


fluence in that zone, and to moderate i in it the heat and the 


light ofthe un. First, he destroys there the refractions of 


. 
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the atmosphere. Between the tropics there is scarcely any 
twilight before the rising of the sun, and there is still lefs 
after he has set. When he is in the zenith, he veils himself 
with rainy clouds which cool the ground both by their shade 
and by their showers. Beside, those clouds being frequently 
impregnated with thunder, the explosion of their fires dilates 
the superior stratum of the atmosphere, which is icy at the 
height of two thousand five hundred fathoms under the line, 
as is evident from the snows that perpetually cover, at that 
height, the summits of some of the Cordelier mountains. By 
their explosions and shocks they cause columns of the air 
congealed in the superior regions of the atmosphere, to flow 
down into the inferior, which are suddenly cooled by it, as we 
find to be the case in summer in our climates immediately 
after a storm of thunder. 

The effusion of the polar ice cools in like manner the 
seas of the south, and the polar winds frequently blow on the 
hottest part of their shores. Nature also has placed in the 
very middle of the torrid zone, and its vicinity, chains of icy 
mountains, which accelerate and redouble the effects of the 
polar winds, especially along the sens, where fermentation 
was most to be dreaded from the remains of animal and vege- 
table bodies, which the waters are there continually depositing. 
Thus the chain of Mount Taurus, eternally covered with 
snow, commences in Africa on the burning shores of Zaara, 
and, coasting the Mediterranean, paſses on into Asia, where it 
extends long arms, different ways, to embrace the gulphs of 
the Indian Ocean. 

In like manner, the autathive chains of the Cordeliers 
of Peru and Chili in America, with the elevated ridges 
which croſs Brazil, cool the lengthened and burning shores 
of the South Sea, and of the Gulph of Mexico. 

These elementary dispositions are only part of the 
resources of nature for moderating the heat in warm coun» 
tries. She there shades the ground with creeping plants and 
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umbelliſerous trees, some of which, such as the cocoa-tree of 
the Sechelles islands, and the talipot of Ceylon, have 


leaves from twelve to fifteen feet long, and from seven to 


eight feet broad. She clothes the animals of those regions 
with bare skins, and covers them, in general, as well as the 
verdure, with dark and dusky tints, in order to diminish the 
reflexion of the heat and of the light. This last consideration 
leads me to make a few observations on the effects of co- 
lours. The brief remarks which I shall offer on this subject, 
will be sufficient to prove that their generation is not the 
effect of chance; but that it is from reasons profoundly wise, 
that we find one half of them proceed, in their composition, 
towards the light, and in their decomposition towards dark- 
neſs, and that all the harmonies of this world are produced 


by contraries. 


Naturalists consider colours as ente But if we 
attend to the general uses for which nature employs them, 
we shall be convinced that, even on rocks, a single shade has 
not been impreſsed in vain. Let us observe, in the first 
place, the principal effects of the two extreme colours, white 
and black, in regard to light. Experience demonstrates that, 
of all colours, white is best fitted for reflecting the rays 
of the sun, because it sends them back without any tint as 
pure as it receives them; and that black, on the contrary, 
is the least fitted for that purpose, because it absorbs them. 


For this reason gardeners whiten those walls against which 


their espaliers are planted, in order to accelerate the matu- 
rity of their fruits by the reverberation of the sun's rays, 
and opticians blacken the walls of the came ra- obscura, that 
their reflection may not disturb the luminous 2 888 which 
it exhibits. 

Nature, ente; te the e S employs 
the white colour, in order to increase the light and heat of 


the sun. Most of the land there is whitish, or of a clear 


gray. Ide rocks and sands of northern regions are filled 
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with mica and stalky particles. Besides the whiteneſs of 
the snow which cover, them in winter, and the vitreous and 
crystalline particles of the ice, are exceedingly well caleu- 
lated to moderate the action of the cold by reflecting the 
| light and heat in the most advantageous manner. The 
trunks of the birch trees, of which the greatest part of their 
forests consist, are covered with a rind as white as paper. 
Nay, in some places, the cacti is clothed with a vegetation 
completely white. 
eln the eastern part of those lofty mountains,” says a 
learned Swede, © which separate Sweden from Norway, 
exposed to the utmost rigour of the cold, there is a very 
« thick forest, singular in this respect, that the pine which 
«« grows there is rendered black by a species of fibrous lichen, 
*© which hangs upon it in great abundance, while the ground 
is covered every where around with a white lichen, which 
in Justre rivals the snow.“ Nature there bestows the same 
colour on most animals, such as the white bear, the wolf, the 
partridge, the hare, the ermine; others perceptibly whiten 
to a certain degree as the winter approaches, such as foxes 
and $quirrels, which are reddish in summer and light gray in 
winter. Nay, if we consider the filiform figure of the hair, 
its varnish and transparency, we shall be sensible that it is 
contrived in the most proper manner for reflecting and re- 
fracting the rays of light. This whiteneſs ought not to be 
considered as a mark of degeneration or weakneſs in the 
animal, as has been the opinion of some naturalists in regard 
to the human hair, which whitens in old age, owing, as 
they say, to a want of radical moisture ; for nothing can be 
of a closer texture than most of those furs, nor any thing 
more vigorous than the animals which are arrayed in them. 
The white bear is one of the strongest and most formidable - 


* Extract from the Natural History of the Rein Deer by Char les Frederick 
Hoffberz, translated by Le Chevalier Keralio. 
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animals in the world ; ; it een requires several musket 
shots to kill him. 

Nature, on the other hn: has tinged with red, blue, 
dusky and black tints, the soil, the vegetables, the animals, 


and even the men who inhabit the torrid zone, for the pur- 
pose of absorbing the heat of the burning atmosphere with 


which they are surrounded. The lands and the sands of 
the greatest part of Africa, situated between the tropics, are 
of a reddish brown, and the rocks are of a black colour. 


The Isles of France and of Bourbon, which lie on the border 


of that zone, are, in general, of the same dark com- 
plexion. I have seen there chickens and paroquets, whose 
plumage, and even skin itself, were dyed black. I have 
likewise seen in these islands, fishes entirely black, and 
especially among those species which live near the surface 


of the water over the shallows, euch 2 as the old-woman and 
| the thornback. 


As animals turn white in winter towards the rin n 


regions, in proportion as the sun withdraws from them; 
those of the south aſsume dark and dusky tints, in pro- 


portion as the sun approaches them. When he is in the 
zenith, the sparrows of the tropical countries have the 
breast, and the plumage of the head, completely red. 
There are birds in those parts which change their colour 
three times every year, having, if I may use the expreſsion, 
one dreſs for spring, another for summer, and a third for 
winter, according as the sun is TP? the line, in the tropic of 
e ee, or in that of capricorn, 


® The white colour ĩnereases the effect of the rays of the sun, and the black 
weakens it. The inhabitants of Malta whiten the inside of their apartments». 
in order, as they allege, to render the scorpions, perceptible, which are very 
common in that Island. In doing this, they commit, if I am not mistaken, 
two errors; the first is in mistaking the colour, for the scorpions, which in 
that island are gray, would appear Still better on A dusky ground; the second, 


and one of much greater importance, is their increasing to such a degree the 
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This, too, is very remarkable, and of great importance to 
the use which nature makes of those colours towards the 
north and the south ; namely, that, in all countries, the 
whitest part of the body of an animal is the belly, because 
more heat is wanted there for promoting digestion; and 
carrying on the other animal functions, and, on the contrary, 
the head is always most strongly coloured, especially in 
hot countries, because in the animal economy that 7 
stands most in need of being kept cool. 

It cannot be said that the bellies of the animals retain 
their whiteneſs, because that part of the body is sheltered 
from the sun; and that their heads aſsume darker tints from 
being more exposed to his influence. It appears from 
analogy, that the natural effect of light ought to be, to 
invest with its lustre every object which it touches; and 
that consequently the soil, the vegetables, and the animals 
of the torrid zone, ought to be white, and that darkneſs, on 
the contrary, acting for several months together on the 
poles, ought to clothe every object within those regions, in 
robes of a dusky hue. But nature does not subject herself 
to mechanical laws. Whatever may be the physical effect 
of the presence or absence of the sun, she has, towards the 


north, imprinted, but with a sparing hand, very black spots 


on the whitest bodies, and to the south white spots on the 


darkest bodies. She has blackened the tip of the tail of the 
Siberian ermine, in order that these little animals, which are 


reverberation of the light that the eye sigut is $ensibly affected by it. To this 
cause 1 principally ascribe those disorders of the e yes ao frequently complained 
of by those islanders. Our trades. people wear white hats in the zummer, 
when inthe country, and complain of head-aches. All the se evils arise from 


neglecting to study nature. In the lsle of France, the people employ for 


wainscotting, the wood of the country, which, in time, becomes entirely black ; 
but this tint is too gloomy. It appears as if nature had foregeen, in this 
respect, the services which man was to derive from the internal part of trees: 
for the timber of most of those in hot countries is brown, and white in those 
of the northern regions, such as the fir and the birch. 
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entirely white, may be enabled, as they proceed over the 
snow, where they ſcarcely leave any traces of their footſteps, 


to distinguish each other, when marching in a line amidst | 


the luminous reflection of the long northern nights. This 
blackneſs, opposed to the white, may also, perhaps, be one 
of those decided characteristics with which she has marked 
beasts of prey; such as the extremity of the black snout, and 
the black paws of the white bear. The ermine is a species 
of weasel. In the north like wise there are foxes completely 
black; but they are indemnified for the loſs of the white 
colour by the warmest and thickeſt of furs, which are the 
most valuable of all those of the north. Beside, this 
species of foxes is very rare, even in those countries. 
Nature, probably, has clothed them in black, because they 
live in subterraneous places amidst the warm sands, or in the 
vicinity of certain volcanos, or for some other reason, to me 
unknown, but connected with their natural wants, In this 
manner she has clothed the tropic bird in white, because it 


flies at a prodigious elevation above the sea, and paſses part 
ol its life in the vicinity of a frozen atmosphere. These 


exceptions by no means destroy the general fitneſs of those 
two colours; on the contrary they confirm it, as it is em- 
ployed by nature for diminishing or increasing the heat of 
the animal, in pears and to the temperature of the place 
where it lives. x yt 
. I hall leave naturalists to explain how it happens that 
cold should cause the hair of animals to vegetatein the north ; 
and why the heat should shorten it, or cause it to fall off, in 
the south, in contradiction to all the laws of systematic, and 
eren of experimental physics, for we are aſsured, from 
personal experience, that winter retards the growth of the 
human hair and beard, and that summer accelerates it. 

I think I can here perceive a law very different from the 
law of analogies, which we so commonly aſsign to nature, 
because it Suits our weakneſs, by affording us a La for 
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explaining every thing by the aſsistance of a small number 
of principles. This law, infinitely varied in its means, is 
that of compensations.“ It is a consequence of the uni- 
versal law of the mutual fiftneſs of things, and a sequel 
of the union of contraries, of which the harmonies of 
the universe are composed. Thus it frequently happens 
that effects, so far from being the result of causes, are op- 


posed to them. For example, it has pleased nature to 
clothe in white several birds, inhabitants of warm regions, 
such as the heron of the Antilles, and the paroquet of the 
Moluccus, called caccatoss, but at the same time she has 
bestowed on their plumage, a disposition which * its 


reflection. 


It is very remarkable also, that hy has furnished the heads 
of those birds with tufts and plumes of feathers which over- 


. ® In reflecting on these compensations, which are very numerous, and, 
among others, on those of the light of the sun, which embrowns bodies, in 
order to weaken the reflexion of them, it has occurred to me, that fire must, 
in like manner, produce matter the best adapted to diminish its own acti- 
vity. And of this I have, in fact, made frequent proof, by throwing a 
little ashes on the flame blazing on my hearth, By this means I have been 
able to quench it suddenly, almost without smoke. On this suhject, I recol- 
0 lect having seen some time ago, in one of our Sea-ports, .a large caldron . 
of pitch, which was heating to careen a ship, catch fire. Inexperienced 

persons immediately attempted to extinguish the flame, by throwing water 

upon it; but the boiling and inflamed matter only spread more violently, in 
torrents of fire, over the caldron. I expected that a single ladle-full would 
not be left within the veſsel, when an old seaman. instantly extinguished 
it, by throwing upon it a few ashes. 1 am of opinion, therefore, that, by 
uniting this medium with that of water, great aſsistance might be derived in 
cases of conflagration, for the ashes would not only deaden the flame without 
exciting that dreadful smoke which arises from it as $00n 2s the engines begin 
to Play, but, when once thoroughly moistened, they would retard the evapor. 

ation of the water, which is almost instantaneous when the fire has made a 
considerable progreſs. It would afford me inexpreſsible satisfactiou, should 
this observation merit the attention of those, who, by their experience, ua- 
gacity, and influence, may have it in their power to turn it to the best ad- 
yanhage, | 
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shadow them, because, as before observed, the head is that 

part of the body which, in the animal economy, stands most 
in need of being kept cool. Such is our crested hen, which 
came originally from Numidia. Nay, I do not believe that 
birds with tufted heads are to be found in any but southern 
countries, If there are a few towards the north, such as the 
lapwing, these make their appearance there only in summer. 
On the other hand, most of those of the north have the belly 
and the feet clothed WI a Win of down vjeilar to the 


finest wool. 


It is farther worthy of remark, in vo to the white birds 
and quadrupeds of the south, which live in a hot atmos- 
phere, that, if I am not mistaken, they all have a black 
skin, which is sufficient to counterbalance the reflection 
of the colour of ' their exterior dreſs. Robert Knox, in 
speaking of certain white quadrupeds of the Island of 
Ceylon, says, that their skin is intirely black. I myself 


recollect to have seen, at Port L' Orient, a cacatoo, the stomach 


of which having been stripped of the feathers, displayed a 


skin as black as that of a negro, When this white bird, 


with its black beak, and black and naked breast, erected 
its plumes and clapped its wings, it had exactly the appear- 


| ance of an Indian king, with his crown and mantle of 
| feathers. 


This law of ama 8 3 infinitely 
varied means, which contradict most of the laws laid down 
in physics; but this law itself must be subjected to that of 
general accommodation or conformity; else, were we to 
attempt to render it universal, it would, in its turn, involve 
us in the common error. It has given rise, in geometry, 
to several axioms extremely doubtful, though of great cele- 
brity, such as the following ; action is equal to re- action, and 


this also, which is a consequence from it, that the angle of 
reſtection is equal to the angle of. incidence. I shall not take 


PP MY time to demonstrate in how many cases these axioms 
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are erroneous, how many actions in nature are without 
re- actions; how many actions have unequal re-actions, and 
how many angles of reflection are deranged by the very 
planes of incidence. It will be sufficient for me at present, 
to repeat, what 1 have already oftener than once advanced ; 
that the weakneſs of the human mind, and the vanity 
of our education, are incefsantly prompting us to gene- 
ralize, This mode of proceeding is the source of all our 
errors, and, perhaps, of all our vices. Nature beatows on 
every being that which is suited to it, in the most perfect 
conformity, according to the latitude for which it is 
destined; and when the temperature of that latitude is 
affected by a change of seasons, she is pleased to vary also 
the adaptations. Some of those adaptations are accord- 
ingly immutable, and others variable. c 
Nature frequently employs contrary means for producing 
the same effect. She makes glaſs with fire ; she makes it 
also with water, as, for instance, the crystal ; she produces 
it likewise from animal organization, such as certain trans- 
parent shells. She forms the diamond by a proceſs to us 
utterly unknown. Conclude, therefore, that because a 
body has been vitrified, it must certainly be by the effect 
of fire, and rear, on this idea, the system of the universe ! 
The utmost we can do, is to catch some harmonic moments 
in the existence of 'beings. That which is vitrifiable be- 
comes calcareous, and what is calcareous changes into glaſs 
by the action of the same fire, Deduce, then, from these 
simple modifications of the foſsil kingdom, invariable cha- 
racters for determining its general claſzes ! | 
On the other hand, nature frequently employs also the 
same means for producing effects directly contrary. We have 
seen, for example, that, in order to increase the heat over 
the northern regions, and to leſsen it over those of the 
ſouth, she makes use of opposite colours ; she produces in 
both the same effects, by covering them both with rocks. 
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These rocks are eſsentially neceſsary to vegetation, L have 
frequently remarked in those of Finland, stripes of verdure 


skirting their bases to the south, and in those of the Isle of 


France I have seen verdant stripes of the like kind, on e 


side averted from the sun. 
The same observations may be made in our own climate. 


In summer, when every thing is parched, we frequently find 
green herbage under walls which have à northerly aspect; 
it disappears in winter, but then we find it at the same 


season under others which front the south. 

It has been already remarked that the icy zones and the 
torrid zone contain the greatest quantity of waters, the 
evaporation of which tempers the violence of the heat as 
well as that of the cold, with this difference, that the largest 
lakes are towards the poles, and the largest rivers towards 
the line. There are some lakes, indeed, in the interior 
parts of Africa and America, but they are placed in eleva- 
ted atmospheres, and amidst mountains where they are not 
liable to corruption from the action of heat; but the plains 
and low grounds are washed by the largest currents of run- 
ning water that are in the world, such as the Zaara, the 
Senegal, the Nile, the e the e ae the 


| Amazon, and others. 


Nature every where proposes nothing else than the accom- 
modation of beings poſseſsed of sensibility. This remark 


is of the utmost importance in the study of her works, 


otherwise, from the similitude of the means which she em- 


ploys, or the exceptions to them, we might be tempted to 


doubt the consistency of her laws, instead of ascribing that 
majestic obscurity which perv ades them to the multiplicity 
of her resources, . to the eee of our own _ 


Trance. 


This law of adaptation and conformity has been the source 
of all our discoveries. It was this which carried Columbus 


to America; because, contrary to the opinion of the an- 


* 
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cients, as Herrara tells us, he thought* that the whole five 
zones must be inhabited, since God had not formed the earth 
to be a desert. It is this law which regulates our ideas re- 
specting the objects absolutely beyond the reach of exami- 
nation. By its means, though we are ignorant whether 
there be. men in the planets, we are aſsured that there 
must be eyes, because there is light. It is this which 
Has awakened a sense of justice in the heart of every ra- 
tional being, and which informs man that there is another 
order of things after this life is at an end, This law, in a 
word, is the most irresistible proof of the existence of a 
God; for, amidst such a multitude of adaptations, 80 inge 
nious that our paſsions themselves, restleſs as they are, 
never could have devised any thing similar, and so nume- 
rous, that every day is presenting to us some that have all 
the merit of novelty, the first of all, which is the Deity, 
must undoubtedly exist, as he is the general conformity of 
all particular conformities. 

It is this, above all, the existence of which we endeavour, 
even involuntarily, every where to trace out, and to aſsure 
ourselves of in every poſsible manner. And this explains 
to us the reason why the most splendid and comprehensive 
collections in natural history, galleries of the choicest 
master- pieces in painting, gardens filled with the rarest and 

most curious plants, libraries stored with the most valuable 

and best written books; in a word, every thing that pre- 
sents to us the most marvellous relations of nature, aſter 
having raised us to an extacy of admiration, in the end 
produce languor and fatigue. To all these we frequently 


prefer a rugged mountain, a craggy rock, or some wild 


solitude, which might present to we relations nearer and 
still more direct. 


* Herrere's Hitory of the Weat Indice Book chap. 2. 
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Ho often, in coming out of the king's magnificent cabi- 
net of Natural History, do we stop mechanically to look at 
a r digging a hole in the field with his spade, or at 
a carpenter hewing a piece of timber with his hatchet ? We 


imagine we are about to see some new harmony start from 


the bosom of the earth, or burst from the side of a log of 

oak. We set no value on those which we have just been 
enjoying, unleſs they lead us forward to others which as 
yet we do not know. But were a complete history given 


to us of the stars, the firmament, and the invisible planets 


which encircle them, we should perceive in them a multi- 


tude of ineffable plans of intelligence and goodneſs, after 


which the heart would still fondly Sigh; for its last and only 
end is the ads nn 
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BErORE 1 88 to * of Fa I must be 


permitted to make a few ee on the language of 
botany. 
We are still so young in the study of 3 that our 


| languages do not yet supply us with terms to expreſs her 


most common harmonies. This is 80 true, that, however 
exact the description of plants may be, and even when 


made by botanists of the greatest ability, it is impoſsible to 
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8 1 them in the fields, unleſs one has previously seen 
them in nature, or at least in an herbal. Persons who think 
they have made the greatest proficiency in botany, need 
only attempt to draw on paper a plant which they have 
never seen, after the description of the most accurate 
master, in order to be convinced how widely the copy 
deviates from the original. 

Men of genius, however, have a inexpreſsible pains 
to aſsign characteristic names to the different parts of plants. 
They have even borrowed most of those names from the 
Greek, a language which poſseſses singular energy; but 
this has given rise to another inconveniency, which is, that 


these names, being for the most part compounds, cannot 


be expreſsed in modern language; and for that reason a 
great part of the works of Linnzus is absolutely incapable 
of translation. These learned and mysterious terms diffuse 
a venerable air, no doubt, over the study of botany; but 
nature has no need of such resources of human art to 
attract our respect. The sublimity of her laws can easily 
dispense with the emphasis and obscurity of our expreſsions. 
The more light a man carries in his own bozom, the mony 
wonderful he esteems it to be. : 

After all, most of those foreign names * parti- 
ticularly by common botanists, do not so much as expreſs 
the most usual characters of vegetables. Mere botanists, 
for example, often employ such vague expreſsions as the 
following: 5uave rubente, Suave olente, of an agreeable 
red, sweet smelling, in order to characterize flowers, with- 
out expreſsing the shade of red, or the species of perfume. 
They are still more embarraſsed when they wich to convey 
an idea of the dusky colours of the stem of the roots, or of 
the fruit: atro-rubente, say they, fusco-nig rescente, of a dark 
red, of a dusky brown. As to the forms of vegetables, the 
case is still worse, though they have fabricated terms com- 
Pounded of four or five Greek words to deseribe them. 
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J. J. Rouſseau communicated to me, one day, a set of 


characters somewhat resembling the algebraic, which he 


had invented for the purpose of | briefly expreſsing the 


colours and forms of vegetables. Some of them represented 


the forms of the flowers, others, those of the leaves, others, 
those of the fruits. Some resembled a heart, some were 
triangular, and some shaped like a lozenge. He did not 
employ above nine or ten of those signs to compose the 


expreſsion of one plant. Some he placed one above another 
with cyphers, which indicated the genera and the species of 


the plant, so that they might have been taken for the 
terms of an algebraic formula. However ingenious and 
expeditious this method might be, he informed me that he 
had given it up, because it N to him n but 


skeletons. 
This sentiment came with peculiar grace from a man 


| whose taste was equal to his genius, and may suggest some 
reflections to those who are fond of abridging every thing, 
and especially the works of nature. The idea of Rouſseau, 


however, well deserves to be pursued, should it only serve 
to produce, one day, an alphabet proper to exprefs the lan- 
guage of nature. All that seems requisite is the introduc- 
tion of accents to convey the shades of colour, and all the 


modifications of smell, taste, and form. But, after all, 


these characters could not be delineated with perfect pre- 
cision, unleſs the qualities of each vegetable were first 
exactly determined by words; otherwise the language of 
botanists, which is now accused of speaking only to the ear, 


would make itself intelligible' only to the eye. 


Such is the substance of what I had to propose respecting 
an object so highly interesting, and which will perfectly 
coalesce with the general principles to be laid down here- 
after. The few observations which I shall make on the 
subject, will serve to supply expreſsion, not only in botany, 
and in the study of the other natural sciences, but in all the 
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arts, where we find ourselves puzzled every instant for want 
of terms to convey the shades and forms of objects. 
Though we have only the term white, to expreſs the 
colour which bears that name, nature presents to us a great 
variety of different kinds of it, Painting, with 1 to 
this article, is as barren as language. 
I have been told of a ſamous Italian painter, who, upon 
a certain occasion, found himself very much embarraſsed, 
how to represent, in one of his pieces, three ſigures dreſsed 
in white. The point in question was to give effect to the 


figures which were to be thus uniformly dreſsed, and to 


dràw out different shades of the most simple, and the least 
compounded of all colours. He was going to abandon his 
object, as a thing impracticable, when happening to paſs 
through a corn maket, he perceived the effect which he 
was desirous to produce, It was a groupe formed by three 
millers, one of whom was under a tree, the second in the 
half tint of the shade of that tree, and the third exposed to 


the rays of the sun; so that, though the drapery of all the 


three was white, they seemed completely detached from 
each other. He introduced a tree, therefore, amidst the 
three personages of his pictures, and, by illuminating one 
of them with the rays of the sun, and throwing over the 
other two different tints of shade, he was enabled to exhibit 
a drapery of three different kinds of white. - 

This, however, was rather to elude the difficulty than to 
resolve it. And this, in fact, is what painters do in similar 
cases. They diversify their whites by shades, half-tints, 
and reflection; but these whites are not pure, and are 
always clouded with yellow, blue, green, or gray. Nature 
employs several species of white without diminishing its 


purity, by dotting, roughening, radiating, varnishing it, and 


in various other ways. Thus the whites of the lily, of the 


daisy, of the lily-of-the-valley, of the narciſsus, of the 


anemone-nemorosa, of the byacinth, are all different from 
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each other. The white of the daisy has something like 
that of a shepherdeſs's coronet ; that of the hyacinth 
resembles ivory, and that of the lily, semi - transparent and 
crystalline, resembles porcelain. I am of opinion therefore, 
that all-the whites produced by nature or by art, might be 
referred to those of the petals of our flowers. We should 
\- captivate ee e e e ot 


white. 


In the like manner we might procure all the pure and 


imaginable shades of yellow, red, and blue, from the flowers 
of the jonquil, of saffron, of the meadow crow- foot, of 


the rose, of the poppy, of the blue bottle of the corn field, 
of the larkspur, and so on. We might find in the same 
manner, among our common flowers, all the compound 
Shades, such as those of the impurpled violet and fox-glove, 


| which are formed of the various harmonies of red and blue. 


The single compound colour, made up of blue and yel- 
low, which constitutes the green of our meadows, is 80 
varied in every plain, that each plant, I may venture to 
affirm, has its peculiar shade of it. I have no doubt that 
nature has displayed in equal variety the other colours of 
her palette, in the bosom of flowers, or on the surface of 
fruits. 

In doing this, she sometimes einploys very different tints 
without confounding them ; but she lays them on one above 
another, so that they form the dove's neck; such is the 
beautiful down that ornaments the corolla of the anemone ; 


in other cases she glazes their surface, as certain moſses 0 


a green ground which are glazed over with purple; sh. 
velvets others, such as the panzy ; she bestrews some Brag 


such as the plum called the plum de Monsieur, with a deli- 
cately fine flour, and invests others, such as the peach, with 


a light down to soften their vermilion, or smooths their skin 
and gives the brightest lustre to their colours, : as RE case 


in the red of the Calleville apple. 
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What embarraſses naturalists most in denominating 


colours, is to find distinctive epithets for such as are dusky ; . 
or rather this gives them no manner of concern, for they 


evade the difficulty by the vague and indefinite exprefsion 
of blackish, grey, ash-coloured, brown, which they expreſs 


indeed in Greek and Latin words. But these words fre- 


quently answer no other purpose than to confound their 
images, by representing nothing at all ; for what, is the real 


meaning of the following and such like epithets, arro-pur-. 


purente, fusco-nigrescente, which are so frequently employed? 
It is poſsible to make thousands of tints widely different 
from each other, to which such general expreſsions might 
be applied. As those dark shades indeed are much com- 
pounded, it is exceedingly difficult to characterize them by 
the phraseology of our common vocabularies, But this 
might be easily and effectually accomplished by referring 
them to the different colours of our domestic vegetables. 1 
have remarked in the bark of our trees and shrubs, in the 


capsulz and shells of their fruits, as well as in their dead 


leaves, an incredible variety of those sad and gloomy shades, 
from yellow down to black, with all the intermixtures and 

accidents of the other colours. Thus, instead of saying in 
Latin, a yellow inclining to black, or an ash-coloured tint, 
in order to determine some particular shade of colour in a 
production of art or of nature, we might say, a yellow, of 
the colour of a dried walnut, or a gray, like the bark of a 
beech tree. 

Those expreſsions would be the more exact, as nature in- 
variably employs such tints in vegetables, as the determining 
characters and indications of maturity, of vigour," or of 
decay; and as our peasantry can distinguish the different 


species of wood in the forests, merely by inspecting their 


bark. Thus, ' not only botany, but all the arts, might 
find in vegetables an inexhaustible dictionary of invariable 
colours, which would not be embarraſsed with barbarous 
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and technical compound words, but which would continu- 
ally present new images. Our books of science would, by 
these means, be rendered much more agreeable, from being 
embellished with comparisons and expreſsions borrowed 
from the loveliest kingdom of nature. 8 
The great poets of antiquity were careful to avail tem- 
selves of this, by referring most of the events of human 
life to some appearance of the vegetable kingdom. Thus 
Homer compares the fleeting generations of feeble mortals 
to the leaves which drop from the trees of the forest at the 
end of autumn; the freshneſs of beauty to that of the rose, 
and the paleneſs which overspreads the countenance of a 
youth mortally wounded in battle, as well as the attitude of 
his drooping head, to the colour and the drooping of a lily, 
whose root has been torn up by the plough. But we satisfy 
ourselves by repeating the expreſsions of men of genius, 
without daring to tread in their footsteps. This, however, 
is not the worst, for most paturalists consider the colours 
themselves of vegetables, merely as accidents. We shall 
soon have occasion to see under what a grievous mistake 
they labour, and how widely they have deviated from the 
sublime plans of nature, by persisting in a prosecution of 


their mechanical and systematic methods. 


It is poſsible, in like manner, to find a likeneſs in ae 
savours and smells of every species, and of every country, 
to those of the plants of our gardens and our fields. 
The ranunculus of the meadow has the acridity of the Java 
pepper. The root of the caryophyllata, or holy thistle, 
and the flower of the pink, smell like the clove of Am- 
boyna. As to compound savours and smells, they may be 
referred to such as are simple, the elements of which nature 
has scattered over all climates, and which she has united in 
_the claſs of vegetables. I know a species of more] used as 
food by the Indians, which, when boiled, has the taste of 
beef. It is called brette. There is a species of the crane's | 
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bill, the leaf of which resembles in smell a roasted leg of 
mutton. The muscari, a kind of small hyacinth, which 
grows in our woods early in the spring, smells very strongly 
of the plum. Its small monopetalous flowers, of a delicate 
blue colour, and with out notches o or incisions, have likewise 
the form of that fruit. 

By comparisons such as these, the English a 
Dampier, and Father Du Tertre, have given us, as far as 1 
can judge, the most accurate notion of the fruits and flowers 
which grow between the tropics. Dampier, for example, 
in order to describe the banana, compares it, when stripped 
of its thick five-pannelled skin, to a large sausage; its 
substance and colour, to fresh butter in winter; its taste, 
to a mixture of that of the apple and the pear, known by 
the name of the good christian, which melts in the mouth 
like marmalade, When this traveller describes any of the 
delicious fruits of the Indies, he sets the reader's mouth a 
watering. He poſseſses a naturally sound judgment, superior | 
both to the methodical trammels of the learned, and to 
the prejudices of the vulgar. He maintains, for instance, and 
with truth, in opposition to the opinion of most navigators, 

that the plantain, or banana, is the king of fruits, without 
excepting even the cocoa, He informs us, that this is likewise - 
the opinion of the Spaniards, and that multitudes of families 
between the tropics live on this pleasant, wholesome, and 
nourishing fruit, which lasts all the year round, and stands 
in no need of any of the arts of cookery. 

Father Du Tertre is no leſs happy nor leſs accurate in 
his botanical-descriptions. These two travellers give you 
at once, by means of trivial similitudes, a precise idea of a 
foreign vegetable, which you would search for to no pur- 
pose in the Greek names of our first rate botanists. This 
mode of describing nature by ordinary images and sensa- 
tions, is despised by the learned; but I considerit as the only 
one capable of exhibiting pictures that shall have a resem- 
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blance to the objects, and as the true character of genius. 
By its aſsistance one is enabled to paint every natural 
object, and may dispense with methods and systems ; while 


without it, the result of our labour will be only words. 


Let us now say a few words respecting the form of na- 
tural objects. On this subject the language of batany, and 
even that of the other arts, are peculiarly barren. Geome- 
try, to which it in particular belongs, has invented little 
more than a dozen of regular curves, known to only a small 


number of the learned, and nature employs an infinite mul- 


titude of them in the forms of flowers alone. The uses of 
some of these shall be presently pointed out, though 1 do 
not mean' to convert a study abounding with delight, into a 
sublime science, worthy only of the genius of a Newton. 


As nature, in my opinion, has introduced not only colour, 


taste, and smell, but likewise every model of form into the 
leaves, the flowers, and tlie fruits of all climates, whether 


in trees, herbs, or moſes, the vegetable forms of other 


parts of the world might be referred to those of our own 
country, which are most familiar to us. Such comparisons 
would be much more intelligible than Greek compound 
words, and would manifest new relations in the different 
claſses of the same kingdom. | | 
They would be no leſs neceſsary for expreſsing the ag- 
gregations of the flowers on their stems, of the stems round 
the root, and the groupes of young plants round the parent 
plant. It may be affirmed, that the names of most of these 
vegetable aggregations and dispositions are yet to be invent- 
ed; the greatest masters not having been fortunate in cha- 
racterizing them, or, to speak without reserve, not having 
made it any part of their study. For example, when 
Tournefort,“ in his Voyage to the Levant, speaks of a 
heliotrope of the Isle of Naxos, which he thus character- 
iaes—beliotropum humifusum fiore minimo, semine maꝑ no, 
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e creeping heliotrope, with a very small flower, and a 

large 8&ed—he says, that it has its flowers disposed in the 
form of an ear of corn, ending in a scorpion's tail. In this 
description there are two mistakes ; for the flowers of this 
heliotrope, similar, from their aggregation, to the flowers 
of the heliotrope of our climates, and to that of Peru, are 
not disposed in the form of an ear of corn, but are arranged 

on an horizontal stem, and only on one side; and they 
incline downwards, like the tail of a snail, instead of being 
turned up like that of a scorpion. 

The same inaccuracy, in regard to image, is to be found 
in the description which he gives of the stachis cretica late- 
folia,—the broad-leaved stachis of Crete: its flowers, says 
he, are disposed in rings. No one would imagine that he 
intends to convey by these words, that they are disposed like 
the divisions of the king used for playing at cheſs. Under 
this form, however, they are represented in the drawing of 
Aubriet, his draftsman. I do not know any botanic ex- 
preſsion which conveys this character of spherical aggrega- 
tions in separate stories of alternate projections and indent- 
ations, and terminating in a pyramid. Barbeu Du Bourg, 
who poſseſses much imagination, with little correctneſs, 
calls this form verticillated, but for what reason I know 
not. If it be from the Latin word vertex, —the head, or 
summit, because these flowers, thus aggregated, form several 
summits, this denomination would be more applicable to 
several other plants; and beside, it does not expreſs the 
projections, indentations, and the W diminution 
of the flowers of the stachis. 

Tournefort derives it from the Latin NET” verticillus ; 
that is, says he, a small weight perforated circularly to 
receive the end of a spindle, in order to make it whirl 
round with greater facility. This is going a great way in 
quest of a very imperfect similitude from an utensil by no 
means generally known, lu saying this, however, I by no 
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means wish to be wanting in that respect which is due to 
such a man as Tournefort, who first cleared for us the path 
of botany, and was, beside, a person of profound erudi- 
tion: but from this careleſsneſs of great masters, we may 
form a judgment of the vague, inaccurate, and incoherent 
expreſsions which fill the botanic e and diffuse | 
obscurity over its descriptions. 

But it may be here asked, how I would characterize the 
aggregation of the flowers of the two plants just mentioned ? 
By referring them to aggregations similar to those of the 
plants of our climates. In this there can be no difficulty: 
thus, for example, we might refer the aſsemblage of the 
flowers of the Grecian heliotrope to that of the French or 
Peruvian heliotrope, to that of the flowers of the Cretan 
stachis, and to that of the flowers of the Horehound or of 
the pennyroyal. To this might afterwards be added, the 
differences in colour, smell, and taste, by which its species 
are diversified. To describe forms familiar to us, there is 
no need to compound foreign terms: nay, I defy.any one 
to convey by Greek and Latin words, and with the most 
learned periphrases, the simple colour of the bark of a tree. 
But if you tell me, it resembles that of an oak, I have the 


8 Shade of it at once. 


These comparisons of plants hare this farther utility, 
that they present us with: the combined whole of an un- 
known object, without which we can form no determinate 
idea of it. It is one of the defects of botany, that it exhibits 
the characters of vegetables only in succeſsion ; it does not 
collect them, it decompounds them. It refers them, indeed, 

to a claſsical order, but not to an individual order. *This, 
- however, is the only one which the weakneſs of the human 
mind permits us to catch. We love order, because we are 
feeble, and because the least confusion disturbs us; now 
there is no order we can adopt more easily than that which 
approaches to an order familiar to us, and which nature every 
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where presents. Try to describe a man, feature by feature, 
limb by limb; though you may be ever so exact, you will never 
be able to produce his portrait ; but if you compare him 
to some known personage, if you tell me, for example, 
that he is of the make and mien of a Don Quixote, or with 
a nose like that of St. Charles Baromeo, you give me his 
picture in four words. It is to the whole of an object that 
the ignorant, an epithet which includes the greatest part of 
mankind, attach themselves in the first instance, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of it. 

It would, therefore, be of eſsential 3 to have, in 
botany, an alphabet of colours, tastes, smells, ſorms, and 

aggregations, derived from our most common plants. These 
elementary characters would enable us to expreſs ourselves 
correctly in all the parts of natural history, and to exhibit 
relations equally new and curious. 

In hopes that persons of superior knowledge may here- | 
after be induced to take up this subject, I shall proceed to a 
_ diſcuſsion of it, notwithſtanding the embarraſsment of 
language. 

When we see a multitude of 3 of different ſorms 
vegetate on the same soil, one is disposed to believe that 
those of the same climate grow every where indifferently. 
But those only which are produced in places particularly 
aſsigned to them by nature, attain there all the perfection of 
which they are susceptible. The same thing holds good 
with regard to animals. Goats are sometimes reared in 
marshy places, and ducks on the mountains ; but the goat 
never will acquire in Holland the beauty of that which 
nature clothes with silk on the rocks of Angora; nor will 
the duck of Angora ever attain the stature and the colours of 
those which are to be found in the canals of Holland, 
If we take a cursory view of plants, we shall perceive 

that they have relations to the elements which promote their 
growth; that they have relations to each other in the * 
* 2 
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which they contribute to form; that they have relations to 
the animals which derive nourishment from them; and 
finally to man, who is the centre of all the works of the 

creation. To these relations I give the name of harmonies, 
and I divide them into elementary, ne animal and 
human. 

By this division, 1 shall i; "DOE some order the dis- 
quisition on which I am about to enter. It cannot be s 
posed that I should examine them in detail; chose of = 
Single species would furnish speculations which the applica- 
tion of a whole life could not exhaust but I shall unfold © 
enough of their general harmonies to produce the conviction, 
that an infinite intelligence reigns in this amiable part of 
creation as in the rest of the universe. 

We shall thus make an application of the laws which 
we have already established, and shall take a short view of 
a multitude of others equally worthy of research, and 
equally calculated to excite admiration. Reader, be not 
astonished at either their number or their extent. Let this 
great truth be deeply impreſsed on thy heart, God has made 

't nothing in vain! A scholar, with his systems and methods, 
finds himself stopped short in nature every step he takes; 
while the ignorant rustic, furnished with this key, is ga 

to unlock every door of CG 8 


ELEMENTARY A RACONTES OF PLANTS. 
| Ka 


Plants have as many principal parts as there are elements 
with which they preserve a relation. By their flowers they 
stand related to the sun, which fecundates their seeds and 
carries them on to maturity; by their leaves they are related 
to the waters, which bedew them ; by their stems, to the 
winds which agitate them ; by their roots, with the ground 
which sustains them; and by their seeds, with their situations 
adapted to their growth and increase. These principal 
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parts, indeed, have an indirect relation also to the other 
elements, but it will be sufficient for our purpose to dwell 
vn such as are immediate. 


-ELEMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS WITH THE SUN, 
BY THEIR FLOWERS. | 


Though botanists may have made great and laborious re- 
searches respecting plants, they have paid no attention to 
any-of these relations. Fettered by their systems, they 
have attached themselves to the consideration of plants, par- 
_ ticularly in regard to their flowers; and have arranged them 
in the same claſs, wherever they found external re- 
semblances, without so much as enquiring what might be 
the particular use of the florification. They have, indeed, 
distinguished that of the stamina, the antherz, and the 
stigmata, for the fecundation of the fruit, but, excepting 
those, and a few others, which respect the interior organi- 
zation, they have neglected, or misunderstood, the relations 
which the whole plant has with the rest of nature. 

This partial division has led them into the strangest con- 
fusion; for, by considering the flowers as the principal 

characters of vegetation, and by comprehending in the same 
claſs those which were similar, they have united plants en- 
tirely foreign to each other, and have separated, on the other 
hand, many which are evidently of the same genus. Such, 
in the first case, is the fullers-thistle, called dipsacus, which 
they claſs with the scabious, on account of the resemblance 
of some parts of its flower, though, in its branches, its 
leaves, its smell, its seed, its prickles, and the rest of its 
qualities, it appears a real thistle; and such is, in the second, 
the great chesnut of India, which they exclude from the 
claſs of chesnut trees, because it has different flowers. To 

claſs plants from the flowers, that is, from the parts of 
 fecundation, is the same thing as to claſs animals from those 


of generation. 
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However, though they have referred the character of a 
plant to its flower, they misunderstand the use of its brightest 
part, which is the corolla. They call that the corolla, which, 
in common language, is denominated the leaves of a flower. 
It is a Latin word, signifying a little crown, from the dispo- 
sition of the leaves which, in many species, resemble a 
coronet, and they have given the name of petals to its 
divisions. Some, indeed, have acknowledged that it is well 
adapted to cover the parts of fecundation before the flower 
expands, but its calix is much better fitted for that purpose, 


from its thickneſs, and its beards, and sometimes from the 


prickles with which it is invested. Beside, when the 
corolla leaves the stamina exposed, and when it continues 
in full bloom for whole weeks, it must of neceſsity be 
answering some other en for nature does e pi in 
vain. 

The corolla seems intended to reverberate the rays of the 
sun on the parts of fecundation; and this will appear beyond 
all doubt, if we consider its colour and form in most flowers. 
It has been remarked in the preceding Study, that, of all 


colours, white is the most proper for reflecting heat; now 


white is that bestowed chiefly on the flowers which blow 
at cold seasons, and in cold places, as we see to be the case | 
in the snow drop, the lily of the valley, the hyacinth, the 
narciſsus, and the anemone-nemerosa, which come into 
flower early in the spring. We must likewiſe aſsign to this 
colour such as have slight shades of the rose, and of azure, as 
many hyacinths; as well as those which have yellow and 

shining tints, as the flowers of the dandelion, the meadow 
butter-flower, and the wall gilly-flower. But such as blow 
at warm seasons, and in warm situations, as the cockle, the 
wild poppy, and the blue bottle, which grow in summer 
amongst the corn, are dreſsed in strong colours, such as 
purple, deep red, and blue; for these absorb the heat with: 
out much reflecting tr 
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I ͤdo not know, howerer, that there are any flowers 
intirely black; for, in that case, their petals, destitute of the 
power of reflection, would be entirely useleſs. In general, 
of whatever colour a flower may be, the under part of its 
corolla, which reflects the rays of the sun, is of a much paler 
tint than the rest. This is so very remarkable, that buta- 
nists, who generally consider the colours of flowers merely 
as accidents, distinguish it by the name of unguiculus, a 


little nail. The unguicule, with relation to the flower, is 


what the belly is with relation to animals; its shade is always 
© clearer than that of the rest of the petal. 

The forms of flowers are no leſs adapted than their 
colours to reflect the heat. Their corollæ, divided into 
petals, are only an aſsemblage of mirrors directed to one 
focus, Of these they have sometimes four, which are plain, 
as the flower of the colewort among the cruciform, or a 
complete circle, as the daisy in the radiated claſs ; or sphe- 
rical portions, as in the rose; or intire spheres, as the bells 
of the lily of the valley; or truncated cones, as in the fox- 
glove, the corolla of which is formed like a sewing thimble. 

Nature has placed in the focus of these plain, spherical, 
elliptical, parabolic, and other mirrors, the organs of fecun- 
dation in plants, as she has placed those of generation in 
animals in the warmest parts of their bodies. These curves, 
which geometricians have not yet examined, merit their most 
profound researches. Is it not astonishing that they should 
bestow such learned pains to find out curves altogether 
imaginary, and frequently useleſs, and yet neglect to study 
those which nature employs so regularly, and in such 
variety, in an infinite number of objects? However this 
may be, botanists have given themselves still leſs trouble 
about the matter. They comprehend those of flowers 
under a small number of claſses, without paying the least 
attention to their use, nay without so much as conceiving 


that they could have any. They confine themselves in- 
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tirely to the division of their petals, which frequently change 


nothing of the configuration of their curves; and they 
often claſs under the same name those which are the most 
opposite. Thus, under the general designation of the 


monopetalous (those that have a single petal) they include 


the spheroid of the lily of the valley, and the trumpet of the 


convolvulus. 

On this subject, it is vans of remark, that, such as is 
the curve formed by the border or upper extremity of the 
petal, such too, frequently, is the figure of the whole petal 


itself; so that nature presents to us the shape of each 


flower in the contour of its petals, and gives us, at once, its 
plan and its elevation. Thus roses, and rosaceous shrubs, 
bare the border of their petals in sections of a circle, like 


the curxe of the flowers themselves; and the pink and blue 


bottle, which have their edges notched, present their flowers 


' folded up like a fan, and form a multitude of focuſses. 


For want of the real flower, these curious remarks may 
be verified from the drawings of those artists, who have 
delineated plants with the greatest correctneſs, but who, 
indeed, are very few in number. Such, among those few, 
is Aubriet, who drew the plants of Tournefort's voyage to 
the Levant,* with the taste of a painter, and the precision 
of a betanist. One may there see a confirmation of what I 
have just been advancing. For example, the ſcorzonera 
Greca, sexatilis et maritima foliis varie laciniatis (the Greek 
saxatile and marine scorzonera with leaves variously scol- 


loped) which is there re presented, has its petals, or half 


flowers, squared at the extremity, and plaiu on the surface. 
The flower of the ctachis Cretica latifolia, (the broad leaved 
stachis of Crete) which is a monopetalous tubular plant, has 


the upper part of its corolla undulated as well as its tube. 


The campanula Græca sexatilis jacobea foliis, (the Greek bell- 
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flower of the rocks, with ragwort leaves) presents these 
consonances in a manner still more striking. This cam- 
panula, which Tournefort considers as the most beautiful 
he ever saw, and which he sowed in the royal garden at 
Paris, where it throve extremely well, is of the pentagonal - 
form. Each of its faces consists of two portions of a cir- 
cle, the focuſses of which undoubtedly meet on the same 
anthera ; and the border of this campanula is notched into 
five parts, each of which is cut into the form of a Gothic 
arch, like each gubdivision of the lower. Thus, in order 
to know at once the curve of a flower, it is sufficient to 
examine the edge of its petal. 

It i is highly important to attend to this observation, ober- 
wise it would be extremely difficult to determine the focuſses 
of the petals. Beside, flowers lose their internal curves in 
herbaries. These consonances 1 believe to be general. 
I will not, however, venture to aſsert that they admit of no 
exceptions. Nature may deviate from this order in some spe- 
cies, for reasons with which I am not acquainted. It cannot 
be too frequently repeated, that she has no general and inva- 
Tiable law, but the accommodation of beings. The rela- 
tions just now suggested between the cornice of the edge 
and that of the petal, seem, beside, to be founded on this 
universal law as they present nm of which the 
comparison is so agreeable. 

The petals appear so much destined to warm the parts of 
| feeundatjon, that nature has placed a circle of them round 
most compound flowers, which are themselves aggregations 
of small tubes, infinite in number, that form so many parti- 
cular flowers, or, rather flowerets. This may be readily 
remarked in the petals which surround the disks of daisies, 
and of the sun- flower. They are likewise to be seen 
round most of the umbelliferous plants: though cach small 
flower which composes them has its particular petals, there 
is a circle of others still greater, which encompaſses their 
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aſsemblage, as may be observed in the Howers of the 
daucus. 

Nature has still other means of multiplying the reflection 
of heat in flowers. Sometimes she places them on stems of 
no great elevation, in order to collect warmth from the re- 
flexion of the earth ; sometimes she glazes over their corolla 
with a shining varnish, as is the cage in the yellow meadow- 
ranunculus, known by the trivial name of butter-flower. 
Sometimes she withdraws the corolla, and makes the parts 
of fecundation to shoot forth from the sides of an ear, of 
a cone, or of the branch of a tree. 'The forms of the 
spike and of the cone appear to be the best adapted for 
reverberating on them the action of the sun, and to insure 
their fructification ; for they always present some one side 
or another sheltered from the cold. Nay, it is very remark- 
able, that the aggregation of flowers in a conical and spike 


ſorm is very common to herbs and to trees in the northern 


regions, and rarely to be found in those of the south. 


Most of the gramineous plants which I have seen in the 


southern countries, do not bear their sceds i in a spike or 
closely compacted ear, but in flowing tufts, and divided into 
a multitude of particular stems, as the millet and rice. 
Maize or Turkey corn, bears its grains, indeed, in a large ear, 
but that ear is for a considerable time enclosed in a bag; and 
on bursting from it, throws out abore its head a long cover- 
ing of hair, which seems entirely destined for the purpose ot 
sheltering its flowers from the heat of the sun. 

In the last place, what confirms my belief that the flowers 


of plants are adapted to the action of heat, according to the 


nature of every climate, is, that many of our European 
plants vegetate extremely well in the Antilles Islands, but 
never come to seed. Father Du Tertre observed that in 


those Lslands,* the cabbage , sainfoin, lucern, savory, sweet 
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basil, the e the plantain, wormwood, sage, news 
the amaranth, and all our species of gramineous plants, 
throve wonderfully well, but never produced seeds. These 
observations prove that it is neither the air nor the soil which 
is inimical to them, but the sun, which acts with too much 
violence on their flowers, for most of those plants have 
theirs aggregated into an ear, which greatly increases the 
repercuſsion of the solar rays. : 

I am of opinion, however, that such plants, as well as 
many others of our temperate climates, might be natu- 
ralized in the West-India islands, by selecting from the 
varieties of their species those whose flowers have the 
smallest extension, and whose colours are the deepest, or 
those whose pannicles are divergent. 

But nature has still other resources to cause plants of the 
zame genus to attain to perfection in different seusons and 
climates, and she makes their flowers capable of reflecting 
the heat in different degrees of latitude, without any very 
considerable alteration of the form. Sometimes she raises 
them in elevated stems to remove them from the influence of 
the reflection of the ground. For this reason she has 
placed upon trees most of those flowers which appear be- 
| tween the tropics. I have seen few there in the meadows, | 
but a great many in the forests. To have a sight of flowers 
in those countries it is neceſsary to look upwards, while in 
our climate we are obliged to cast our eyes on the ground for 
that purpose; for with us flowers grow upon plants and 
shrubs. Sometimes she expands them under the shade of 
leaves; like those of the palm tree, the banana, and the jaca 
tree, which grow close to the trunk. Such, likewise, are in 
our temperate climates, those large white bell-formed flow- 
ers, known by the name of lady's-smocks, which delight i in 
the shade of the willow, 

There are others, such as the most part of the conrolvo- 
luſses, which expand only in the night; and others that grow 
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close to the ground and exposed, as the heart's ease, but 
their drapery is dusky and velveted. There are some which 
receive the action of the sun when at a considerable height, 
as the tulip; but nature has taken her precautions so ex- 
actly as to bring out this stately flower only in the spring, 
to paint its petals with strong colours, and to daub over the 
bottom of its calyx with black.“ Others are disposed in 
girandoles, and receive the effect of the solar rays only 
when he is in one point of the compaſs. Such is the giran- 
dole of the lilach, which, pointing with various aspects to 
the east, the south, the west, and the north, presents, 
on the same cluster, flowers in bud, others half open, others 


fully blown, others n and all the eee shades of 


florification. 
There are some flowers, such as the compound, which 


being i in a horizontal position and completely exposed, behold 


* This flower, from its colour, is, in Persia, the emblem of perfect "For 


' Chardin tells us that when a young Persian presents a tulip to his mistreſs, 


his intention is to signify to her, that, like this flower, he has a countenance 
on fire, and a heart reduced to a coal. There is no work of nature which 
does not awaken in man some moral affection. The habits of society insen- 
Sibly extinguish the sensations of nature ; but we always find them in vigour 


among nations which still live in a state of simplicity. 


Many alphabets have been invented in China, at early periods, from the 
wings of birds, from fishes, shells, and flowers; of these, very curious cha- 
racters may be seen in the China Illustrated by Father Kercher. It is from 
the influence of those natural monners, that the Orientals employ so many 
similitudes and comparisons in their languages. Though our metaphysical 
eloquence sets no great value on them, they, however, frequently produce a 
very striking effect. J. J. Rouſseau has taken notice of that produced on 


Darius, by the Scythian ambaſsador, who, without speaking a word, presented 


to him a bird, a frog, a mouse, and five arrows. Herodotus relates that the 


same Darius sent word to the Greeks of Ionia, who were laying waste the 


country, that if they did not give over their depredations, he would treat 
them like pines. The Greeks who by this time had acquired a taste for wit- 


ticisms, and had begun to lose sight of nature, did not comprehend what he 


meant. Upon enquiry, they at length discovered that Darius gave them to 
understand that he was resolved utterly to exterminate 8 for 5 once 
cut down, ne ver ghoot 188 again. 
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the sun, like the horizon itself, from his rising to bis set- 
ting; of this description is the flower of the dandelion. | 
But it poſseſses very peculiar means of sheltering itself | 
from the heat, ns it closes entirely whenever the heat be- 
comes. exceſstve. It has been observed to open in summer, 
at half an hour after five in the morning, and to collect its 
petals towards the centre about nine o'clock. On the other 
hand, the flower of the garden-lettuce, which is in a verti- 
cal plane, opens at seven o'clock and shuts at ten. 

From a series of similar observations, the celebrated 
Linnæus formed a botanical dial; for he had found plants 
which opened their flowers at every hour of the day and of 
the night. A species of serpentine aloes, without prickles, 
whose large and beautiful flower exhales a strong odour of 
the vanilla, during the time of its expansion, which is very 
short, is cultivated in the king's garden at Paris. It does 
not blow till towards the month of July, and about five 
o'clock in the e evening ; at which time it gradually opens 
its petals, expands them, droops, and dies. By ten o'clock * . 
the same night it is totally withered, to the great astonish- 
ment of the spectators, who flock in crowds to see it; for | 
what is uncommon is alone admired. The flower of our | 
common thorn, I do not mean that of the white thorn, is | 
stil! more extraordinary; for it flowers 80 rapidly, that 
there is scarcely time to observe its expansion. 

All these observations clearly demonstrate the relation 
which the corollæ have to the heat of the sun. To the 
preceding I shall subjoin one more, as it seems fully to 
prove the use for which they are intended; which is, that 
the duration of their existence is regulated by the quantity 
of heat they collect. The hotter the weather is, the shorter 
is their duration, They almost all drop off as soon as the 

plant is fecundated. | : 

But if nature withdraw the greater part of flowers from 
the too violent action of the sun, che destines others to 
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appear in all the lustre of his rays, without sustaining the 
least injury from them. On the first she bestows dusky 


reflectors, or such as can close themselves as occasion may 
require, and others she provides with parasols. Such is the 
erown- imperial, the flowers of which, like an inverted bell, 
grow under the shade of a tuft of leaves. The chrysanthe- 
mum Peruvianum, or, to employ a better known term, the 
sun- flower, which turns continually towards the sun, covers 
itself, like Peru, its original country, with dewy clouds, 
which cool and refresh its flowers during the most violent 
heat of the day The white flower of the lychnis, which 


blows in our fields in summer, and presents, at a distance, 


the resemblance of a Maltese croſs; has a species of contrac- 
tion, or narrow collar, placed at its centre, so that its large 
shining petals, turned back externally, do not act upon its 
stamina. The white narciſsus has, in like manner, a small 
funnel. But nature has no need to create new parts in 
order to communicate new characters to her works. She 


_ draws them at once from existence and from non-existence, 


and renders them positive or negative, at her pleasure. She 
has given curves to most flowers, for the purpose of col- 
lecting the heat at their centre; she employs the same 

curves, when she thinks proper, in order to diſsipate the | 
heat; she places the focuſses of them so as to act outwardly. 
In this manner are disposed the petals of the lily, which 
are so many sections of the parabola. Notwithstanding the 


large size and the whitenęſs of its calyx, the more it expands 


the more it disperses the fervent heat of the sun; and, 
while in the middle of summer, at noon- day, all other 
flowers, parched by his burning rays, droop and bend to- 
wards the ground, the lily rears its head like a king, and 
contemplates, - face to face, the dazzling orb, which is 
traversing majestically the heavens. 

I shall now explain in a few words the positive or nega- 
tire relations which flowers hare with the sun, and the fi ve 
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elementary forms already laid down in the preceding Study, 
as the principles of the harmony of bodies. I do not pre- 
scribe a plan to botanists, but rather invite them to purszue 
u career so rich in observations, and to correct my errors, 
by communicating to me some part of their knowledge. 
Reverberating flowers, therefore, may be divided into 
perpendicular, conical, spherical, elliptical, parabolic, or 
Plane. To these forms we may refer most of the curves of 
flowers. There are likewise some flowers shaped like a 
parasol, but the former are much more numerous ; for the 
negative effects in every harmony are in much greater 
number than the positive. For example, there is but one 
single way of coming into life, and there are thousands of 
going out of it. We shall oppose, however, to every posi- 
tive relation of flowers to the sun, a principal negative 
relation, that we may be enabled to ies their effects in 
every latitude. 
perpendicular re verberating flowers are those which 
grow adhering by the back to a cone, to long caikins, or 
to an ear; such are those of the cedar, the larch, the 
fir, the birch, the juniper, most of the northern gramine- 
ous plants, the vegetable productions of cold and lofty 
| mountains, such as the cypreſs and the pine, or those 
which flower in our climates about the end of winter, as 
the hazel and the willow, A part of the flowers in this 
position is sheltered from the north wind, and receives the 
reflection of the sun from the south side. 
It is remarkable, that all vegetable productions which 
bear cones, catkins, or spikes, present them at the extre- 
mity of their stems, exposed to the full action of the sun. 
This is not the case with those which grow between the 
tropies; most of which, such as the palm, bear divergent 
flowers attached to pendent clusters, and shaded by their 
branches. The greatest part of the gramineous plants of 
warm countries have also divergent ears; uch as the millets 
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| Indigenous with as, expanded; and that of the bh. 
of hot countries, closed; the one having a positive charac- 
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of Africa. The solid ear of the American maize is crowned 
with a hairy taft, which shelters its flowers from the sun. 
On the annexed plate are represented, for the sake of com- 
parison, an ear of European corn, and an ear of the rice of 
southern Asia. - 

Conical reverberating flowers reflect on the parts of flori- 


fication a complete cone of light. Its action is very power- 


ul; and it is, therefore, very remarkable, that nature has 
given this configuration of petal only to flowers which grow 
under the shade of trees, such as the convolvulus, which 
twines up around their trunk ; and that she has aſsigned to 
this flower a very transient duration, for it scarcely lasts 


half a day; and when its fecundation is completed, its edge 


is contracted inwardly, and gathered together like a purse. 
Nature has, however, given it a place in southern latitudes, 
but she has there tinged it with violet and blue, in order to 
weaken its effect. Beside, this flower scarcely ever expands 
in hot countries, except in the night. From this nocturnal 
character, one may, in my opinton, be best enabled to dis- 
tinguish the convolvulus of the south from that of our own 


_ climates, which blows in the day time. In the annexed 


plate are represented the day convolyutus, or that which is 


s Or 


ter with the light, and the other a negative. 

The flowers which partake most of this conical form are 
those that grow early in the spring, as the flower of the 
arum, which is formed like a cornet, or those which thrive 
on loſty mountains, as the bear's-ear of the Alps. When 
nature employs it in summer, it is almost always with 
negative characters, as in the flowers of the foxglove, which 


are inclined and tinged with a deep red or blue. 


Spherical reverberating flowers are those whose petals are 


formed into segments of a circle. One might amuse one- 


self very agreeably in observing, that these spherically- 
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formed petals have, at their focuſses, the antheræe of the 
flowers supported on small fibres, of greater or leſs length 
as the effect intended may require. It deserves also to be 
remarked, that each petal is adapted to its particular anthe- 
ra, sometimes to two, or even to three, so that the number of 
petals in a flower almost always divides exactly that of the 
antheræ. As to the petals, they scarcely ever exceed the 
number of five in rose- formed flowers, as if nature had de- 
signed thereby to expreſs the number of the five terms of 
elementary progreſsion, of which this beautiful form is the 
harmonic expreſsion. 

Spherical reverberating Gower ore very common in our 
temperate climates. They do not throw back the whole 
reflexion of their disks on the antheræ, like the convolvu- 
lus, but only the fifth-part, because each of their petals has 
ats particular focus. The rose-formed flower is spread over 
most fruit trees, as the apple, the pear, the peach, the 
plumb, the apricot, and the like, and over a great part of 
our shrubs and herbs, such as the black and white thorn, 
the bramble, the anemone, and many others, most of 
which produce for man a nutricious fruit, and which 
flower in the month of May. To this form may be 
likewise referred, auch as 5 the lily of 
the valley. 

This form, which pats beak antion tos | 
elementary forms, was admirably adapted to a temperature 
like ours, which is of itself a mean proportional between 
that of the icy and of the torrid zone. As spherical reflec- 
tions collect a great quantity of rays at their focuſes, their 
action is very powerful, but at the «ame time of a very 
transient duration. It is well known that nothing fades 
more quickly than a rose. 

Rose - formed flowers are very rare between the tropics, 
especially such as have white petals, and thrive only under 
the shade of trees. I have known many of the inhabitants 

3 
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of the Isle of France make fruitleſs efforts to raise straw⸗ 
berries there; but one of them, who lived in an elevated 
part of the island, found means of procuring them in great 


plenty, by hating: his beds under trees in ground only 


As a compensation for this loſs, nature has multiplied, 
in warm countries, papilionaceous or leguminous flowers. 
The leguminous flower is entirely opposite to the rose- 
formed. It has usually five rounded petals, like the for- 


mer; but instead of being disposed round the centre of the 


flower, in order to reverberate thither the rays of the sun, 
they are folded inward around the antheræ, for the purpose 
of sheltering them. One distinguishes in them a pavilion, 
two wings, and a ridge, usually dirided into two, by 
which the antherz and the embryo of the fruit are closely 
covered. Between the tropics, therefore, a great number 
of trees, shrubs, parasite plants, and vines, have papilio- 
naceous flowers. Every species of our pea and French 
bean succeed there wonderfully well, and those countries 
produce infinite varieties of them: nay, it is remarkable, 
that even at home, those plants delight in a sandy and warm 
soil, and exhibit their flowers in the middle of summer. I 
consider leguminous flowers, therefore, as of the parasol 
kind. To the same negative effects of the sun may like wise 
be referred the form of flowers whose antheræ are concealed, 
such as the calf's-snout, which 9 to blow * sides 
of walls. 5 

Elliptical reverberating flowers are e which present 
oval formed cups, narrower at top than in the middle. It 
may readily be perceived that this form of calyx, the per- 
-pendicular petals of which approach towards each other at 
the summit, shelter, in part, the bottom of the flower; and 
that the curves of those petals, which have several focuſses, 
do not collect the rays of the sun towards one single centre: 
such is the tulip. It is remarkable that this oblong - formed 
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flower is more coumon in warm countries than the roſe 
formed. The tulip grows spontaneously in the vicinity of 
Constantinople. To this form may likewise be referred that 
of the liliaceous, flowers which are more common there than 
any where else. When nature employs them in countries still 
- farther to the south, or in the middle of summer, it is al- 
most always with negative characters ; thus she has inverted 
the tulip-formed flowers of the crown imperial, which came 
originally from Persia, and has shaded them with a tuſt of 
foliage. Thus she bends back externally, in our climates, 
the petals of the lily ; but the species of white lilies which 
grow between the tropics have their petals cut out into slips. 
Flowers with parabolic or plane mirrors, are those which 
reflect the rays of the sun in a parallel direction. The con- 
figuration of the first gives much lustre to the corolla of 
those flowers, which emit from their bosom, if I may be 
allowed the expreſsion, a bundle of light, for they collect it 
towards the bottom of their corolla, and not on the antherz. 
It is perhaps, in order to weaken the action of it that nature- 
has terminated flowers of this form in a species of cowl, which 
botanists call the spur. It is probably in this tube that the 
focus of their parabola terminates, and it is, perhaps, situated 
there, as in many curves of the same kind, beyond its 
summit. Flowers of this sort are frequent between the 
tropics, such is the flower of the poincillade of the Antilles, 
otherwise called the peacock flower, on account of its beauty; 
such is also the nasturtium or nun of Peru. It is even pre- 
tended that the perennial $pecies i is phospboric ip the night 
time, 
Flowers with plane mirrors produce the same effects, and 
nature has multiplied the models of them in our summer 
flowers, and in those which thrive in warm and tandy oils, 
like the radiated ; such are the flowers of the dandelion. 
We like wise meet with them in the flowers of the derumicum. 
the lettuce, the $uccory, the G_ the meadow FR and 
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others, hut she has placed the original model of them under 


_ the line in America, in the broad sun Rower Fn we have 


3 from Braail. 5 

These being flowers whose petals 5 the least activity, 
are/likewise those which are of the longest duration. Their 
attitudes are varied without end. Such as are horizontal, 
like those of the dandelion, close, it is said, towards the 
middle of the day; they are, like wise, such as are most ex- 
posed to the aetion of the sun, for they receive his rays Trom 
the time of his rising to that of his setting. | , 

- There are others, which, instead of closing their n 


in vert them, which produces nearly the same effects; auch 


is the flower of the camomile. Others are perpendicular to 
the horizon, as the flower of lettuce, Its blue colour con- 
tributes farther towards weakening the rays of the sun, 
which, on account of this position, would act too vehe- 
mently upon'it. Others have only four horizontal petals, 


such as the cruciform, the species of which are very common 


in hot countries. Others bear, around their disk, florets 
which overshadow it; such is the. blue-bottle of the corn- 
field, which is represented on the plate in opposition to the 
daisy. This last flowers early in the being, and * other 
in the middle of summer. 

We have spoken of the LOW forms of FEY ln we 
should never come to a conclusion, were we to enter into a 
discafsion of their various aggregations, 1 believe, however, 


| that they may be referred to the figure itself of the flowers, 


Thus the umbelliferous flowers present themselves to the 
sun under the same aspects as the radiated. 

I Schall bere recapitulate only what has been said 
respecting their reflecting mirrors, The reverberating per- 
pendicular of a cone or ear form, collects, on the antheræ of 
the flewers, an arch of light of ninety degrees from the zenith 
to the horizon. It represents also, in 15 inequality of -its 


e reflecting surfaces. 


e r e e 
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The conical reflectox collects a cone of light of sixty 
degrees. The spherical reflector unites, in each of 
its five petals, an arch of light of thirty-six degrees 
of the sun's course, zupposing that luminary to be in the 
equator. 

The elliptical reflector, from the perpendicular position of 
its petals, collects a smaller quantity, and the parabolie re- 


flector, as well as that with plane mirrors, sends back as 


rays of the sun in a divergent or parallel direction. 

The first form appears to be very common in the flowers 
of the frigid zones; the second in those which thrive under 
the shade ; the third, in temperate latitudes ; the fourth, in 
warm countries, and the fiſth, in the torrid zone. It would 
likewise appear that nature multiplies the divisions of theit 
petals in order to diminish their action, Cones and ears 
have no petals; the convolvulus has but one; rose-formed 
flowers have five; elliptical flowers, as the tulip and the 
liliaceous have six; flowers with plane reflectors, as the 
radiated, have a great number, | 
Flowers have parts also adapted to the other elements. 
Some are clothed externally with a hairy garment to shelter 
them from the cold. Others are formed to blow on the sur- 
face of the water; such are the yellow roses of the nymphea, 
which float on lakes, and which, by means of the long and 


| pliant stems to which they are attached, accommodate them» 


selves to the various movements of the waves, without 


being wet by them. Those of the valisneria are still more 
artfully disposed. They grow in the Rhone, and would be 
exposed there, by the sudden swellings of that river, to 
frequent inundations, had not nature given them stems 
formed like a cork-screw, which may be a at once 
to the length of three or four feet. | | 

There are often flowers adapted to the winds, and to the 
rains, as those of pease, which are furnished with small boats 
to cover and shelter the stamina and the embryo of their 
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fruits.* Besides, they have large pavillions, and rest on 
tails bent and elastic, like a nerve; so that when the wind 
blows over a field of pease, you may see all the flowers turn 
their backs to the winds like 80 many weather cocks. 

This claſs appears to be very generally diffused over 
places much exposed to the winds, Dampier relates that he 
found the desert shores of New Guinea covered with pease, 
whose bloſsoms were red and blue. In our climates, the 
fern, which covers the summits of hills, always buffeted by 
the winds and the rain, has its flower turned towards the 
earth, on the back of its leaves. There are even certain 
Species of plants, the flowering of which is regulated by the 
variableneſs of the winds. - Such are- those, the male and 
female individuals of which grow on separate stems. 
Toſsed here and there over the earth, frequently at a 
great distance from each' other, the powder of the male 
flowers could fecundate but a very few female flowers, un- 
leſs at the season of their florification the wind blew from 
various quarters. A circumstance worthy of admiration, 
There are invariable generations depending on the irregu- 
larity of the winds. Hence, I presume, that, in countries 
where the wind always blows from the same quarter, as be- 
tween the tropics, this species of florification must be un- 
common ; and, if it be found there at all, it must be regu- 
lated precisely according | N. Heng season when those * 
winds vary. | 


* I am persuaded that helen Fa ra is adapted to the rains, and 
for this reason, that many of them have the form of mufflers or ridges, like 
boats inverted, which shelter the parts of fecundation. I have remarked that 
many species of flowers poſseſs the instinct, if I may venture to say so, of 
closing themselves when the air is humid, and that impregnation of fruit- 
trees is injured much more by the rain than by the frost. This observation 
is of eſsential importance to gardeners, who frequently cause the flowers of 

their $trawberry plants to miscarry by watering them. As far 28 I can judge, 
it would be better to water plants in bloſsom by little trenches, according to 
I 
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It is impoſsible to entertain a doubt respecting those ad- 


mirable relations, however remote they may appear, when 


we observe the attention with which nature has preserved 
flowers from those shocks, to which they might be exposed 
from the winds themselves, upon their stems. She envelopes 


them, for the most part, in an integument, which botanists 


call the calir. The more branchy the plant is, the thicker 
is the calix of its flower. Sometimes she borders it with 
small cushions and beards, as may be seen in the rose bud. 


Thus the mother puts a pad round the head of her child to 


secure it against accidents in falling. Nature has here 80 
clearly marked her. intention, in the case of the flowers of 
ramous plants, that she has deprived of this clothing such as 
grow on stems that are not branchy, and where they are in 
no danger from the agitation of the winds. This may be 
remarked in the flowers of Solomon's seal, the lily of the 
valley, the hyacinth, the narciſsus, most of the liliaceous 
plants, and those which bear their flowers insulated on 
perpendicular stems. 

lowers have, also, very curious relations with animals 


and with man, from the diversity of their configuration, and 


from their smell. One species of the orchis represents 
bugs, and exhales the same unpleasant odour. A species of 
- the arum resembles putrid flesh, and has the infection of it 


to such a degree, that the flesh fly resorts thither to deposit 


her eggs. But these relations, hitherto investigated in 4 
very superficial manner, do not properly belong to this 
article; it is sufficient for me to have here demonstrated 
that they actually have very evident relations with the 


elements, and especially with the sun. When botanists 


shall have diffuged over this branch of the subject all 


the light of which it is susceptible, by examining their 


| focuſes, the elevation to which they rise above the 
ground, the shelter or the reflection of the bodies in their 


vicinity, the variety of their colours, in a word, all the | 
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means by which nature compensates for the differences of 
their several exposures, they will no longer entertain any 
doubt respecting these elementary harmonies ; they will ac- 
knowledge that the flower, far from presenting an invariable 
character in plants, exhibits, on the contrary, a perpetual 
character of diversity. It is by these means, chiefly, that 
nature varies the species in the same genus of plant, in order 
to render it susceptible of fecundation on different sites. 


This explains the reason why the flowers of the great ches- 
nut of India, which came originally from America, are not 


the same w ith those of the European chesnuts; and that those 


of the fullers thistle, which thrives on the banks of rivers, 


are different from those of thistles chat grow in elevated and 
dry places. 

A very singular obecrratian. will still farther serve to 
confirm what I have just now advanced: a plant sometimes 
totally changes the form of its flowers in the generation 


which reproduces it. This phenomenon, the first time it 


was submitted to his consideration, greatly astonished the ce- 


lebrated Linnæus. One of his pupils brought him, one day, 


a plant perfectly similar to the linarium, the flower alone ex- 
cepted; the colour, the savour, the leaves, the stem, the root, 
the calix, the pericarpium, the seed, in a word, the smell, 

which is a remarkable circumstance, were exactly the same, 
only its flowers were in the i farm oi a tunnel, whereas those of 
the hnarium are gullet-formed. Linnzus imagined at first, 

that his pupil intended to put his knowledge to the test, by 
adapting a strange flower to the stem of that plant; but he 
was soon convinced that it was a real linarium, the flower 
of which nature had totally changed. It has been found 


among other linaria, in an island, seren miles distant from 
Oßpsal, near the shore of the sca, on a sandy and gravelly 


bottom. He proved by an experiment that it reproduced 


itself in this new state by its secds. He afterwards found 


some of it in other places, and what is still more extraordi- 
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nary, there were among tliese some plants which bore, on 
the same stalk, flowers tunnel-formed, and others gullet- 
formed. ; | | | 

To this new vegetable he gave the name of pelorum, from 
a Greek word, which signifies a prodigy. He alterwards 
observed the same variations in other species of plants, and, 
among the rest, in the eriocephalous thistle, the seeds of 
which produce every year, in the garden of Upsal, the fan- 
tastic thistle of the Pyrennecs.* This illustrious botanist 
accounts for those transformations, as the effect of a mongrel 
generation, disturhed by the fecundating farina of some 
other flower in the vicinity. This may be the case, yet to 
his opinion, may be opposed the flowers of the pelorum 
and of the linarium, which he found united on the same indi- 
vidual. Had it heen the fecundation which transformed this 
plant, it ought to have produced similar flowers in the whale 
individual. Beside, he himself has observed that there 
was not the slightest alteration in the other parts of the 
| pelorum, nor in its virtues; but the contrary of this must have 
been the case, both in the plant and its flower, bad it been 
produced by a mixture of gome strange breed. Finally, the 
pelorum reproduced itself by seed, which does not take place 
in any mongrel species of animals. | | 

This 8terility, in mongrel species, is an effect of the wise 
cansistency of nature, who cuts off divergent generations in 
order to prevent the primordial species from beingeonfounded, 
and from, at length, disappearing altogether. But 1 will 
not endeavour to pry into the causes or the means which she 
has been pleased to conceal from me, because they far 
transcend my comprehension. I shall confine my enquiries 
to the ends which she kindly unfolds. And I am convinced 
from tha variety of flowers in the same species, and some- 
times in the same individual, that they serve, in certain cases, 


In his Pier: atis Upualie, 1744, mente Decembriz Page 393 note 6. 
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as refle ctors to vegetables, for the purpose of conveying, cons 
formably to their position, the rays of the sun to the parts 
of fecundation, and in other. cases, as unn. to shelter 


them from exceſsive heat. 


Nature acts in regard to them bd a obs dn üb i- 

mals exposed to the same variations of latitude. In Africa 
she strips the sheep of the woolly fleece, and gives her 
sleek smooth hair like that of the horse: while to the 
north, she clothes the horse in the shaggy fur of the sheep. 
J have been an eye-witneſs of this double metamorphosis at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in Ruſsia. I have seen at 
Petersburg, Norman and Neopolitan horses, whose hair, 
naturally short, was so long and so frizzled in the middle of 
winter, that you would have believed them covered with 
wool like sheep. It is not without reason, therefore, that 
the ancient proverb says: God tempers the wind to the bern 
lamb ; and when I behold his paternal hand varying the fur 


of animals conformably to the degree of heat and cold, I 


can easily believe that it varies in like manner the mirrors 
of flowers conformably to the SUN. Flowers then may be 
divided, in regard to the relation which they have to the 


gun, into two claſses; reverberating flowers and flowers in 


the form of a parasol. 
If there be any constant chats in at we must 


look for it in the fruit, for it is to these that nature has 
directed all the parts of vegetation as to the principal object. 
That saying of wisdom itself, By their fruits ye shall 


% know them,” is, at heut, as ne to plants as to the 


human species. 
I shall examine mene the goal ehintveters of plants, 


relative to the places where their seeds usually grow. As 


the animal kingdom is divided into three great claſggs, qua- 


drupeds, birds, and fishes, which have a reference to the 
three elements of the globe; I shall, in like manner, divide 
the veget-ble kingdom into atrial, or mountain plants ; 


— 
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aquatics, or those of the shores; and terrestrial, or those 
of the plains. But as this last participates of the two 
others, I shall not dwell upon it; for, though I am per- 
suaded that every species, nay, that every variety, may be 
referred to some particular site of the earth, and may grow 
there in its highest degree of beauty, it is sufficient to say 
as much of it here as may be neceſsary to the prosperity of 
a small garden. After tracing out invariable characters in 
the two extremities of the vegetable kingdom, it will be 
easy to refer to the intermediate claſses those which are 
adapted to them. I shall begin with the plants of the 
mountains. TE | 


ELEMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS WITH THE wa- 
TER AND THE AIR, BY MEANS OF THEIR LEAVES 
AND THEIR FRUITS. 


When the author of nature designed to clothe with 
vegetables the highest and steepest pinnacles of the earth, 
he first adapted the chains of mountains to the basons of 
the seas, which were to supply them with vapours; to the 
course of the winds, which were to waft them thither, and 
to the different aspects of the sun, by which they were to be 
heated. As soon as these harmonies were established be- 
tween the elements, the clouds ascended from the ocean. 
and dispersed themselves over the most remote parts of the 
_ continents.” They were distilled under a thousand different 
forms, as fogs, mists, dews, rains, and snows. They de- 
scended from the heights of the atmosphere, in every pos- 
sible variety of manner; some, in a tranquil air, such as 
our spring showers, came down in perpendicular drops, as if 
they had been strained through a sieve; others, driven by the 
furious winds, beat horizontally on the sides of the moun- 
tains; others fell in torrents, like those which for nine 
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months of "Y year FOR the island of Gorgona, Placed 
in the centre of the torrid zone, in the burning gulph of 
Panama. There were some which accumulated themselves 


In mountains of now, on the inacceſsible summits of the 


Andes, to cool by their effusions the continent of South 
America, and by their 1cy atmosphere, the vast expanse of 
the Pacific Ocean. In a word, mighty rivers flowed over 


regions where rain never falls, and the Nile watered the 


N of EN. 
God then said, Let we earth bring forth graſs, the 


1 herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
& his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth.” At 
the voice of the Almighty the vegetables appeared with 
organs perfectly fitted to collect the bleſsings of Heaven. 
The elm, clothed with leaves in the form of a tongue, arose 
on the mountains which skirt the Tanais; the tufted box 
started from the brow of the Alps; and the prickly caper- 
tree, with leaves hollowed out like a spoon, from the rocks 
of Africa. The pines, with their slender leaves disposed 
like a painter's pencil, attracted on the sandy Norwegian 


Hills the vapours which were floating in the atmosphere; 


the verbascum displayed its broad leaves on the parched 


Sand, and the fern presented, on the mountains, its fan-like 


foliage to the rainy and horizontal winds. A multitude of 


other plants from the bosom of the rocks, from strata of 


flint, nay, even from marble incrustations, received the 
waters of heaven in cornets, sandals, and eruets. From the 


cedar of Lebanon, to the violet which perfumes the grove, 
there was not one which did not present its large goblet, or 


its small cup, according to its wants or its station. 


This adaptation of the leaves of plants in elevated aide 


tions, for receiving the descending distillations of the rain, is 
varied without end; but the character of it is discernible in 


most, not only in their concade forms, but likewise in a 
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attached to their branches. It has some resemblance to that 
which nature has traced out on the upper lip of man, to 
receive the humours which descend from the brain. It is 
particularly perceptible on the leaves of artichokes, which, 
being of the nature of thistles, agree with dry and sandy 
situations. These have beside collateral awnings, to pre- 
vent the loſs of any of that water that falls from heaven. 
Plants which grow in places exceedingly hot and patched, 
sometimes have their stems or their leaves transformed 
entirely into a canal, Such are the aloes of the island of 
Zocotara, in the mouth of the Red Sea, or the prickly taper 
of the torrid zone. The aqueduct of the aloes is hori- 
zontal, and that of the taper perpendicular. PE 
What has prevented botanists from remarking the relations 
which the leaves of plants have with the waters which 
nourish and refresh them, is their seeing them every where 
nearly of the same form, in the vallies as on eminences ; 
but though mountain plants present foliage of every kind of 
configuration, one may easily discern, from their aggrega- 
tion in the form of pencils or fans, from the gathering of the 
leaves, or other signs of a similar kind, that they are destined 
to receive the rain water, but chiefly from the aqueduct 
which 1 have just mentioned. This aqueduct is traced out 
on the pedicle of the smallest leaves of mountain plants, and 
by means of it nature has rendered the forms even of aquatic 
plants, susceptible of vegetation in the most parched situations. 
The bullrush, for example, which is only a round full 
straw that grows by the edge of the water, does not appear 
susceptible of collecting any humidity in the atmosphere, 
though it is well suited to high situations from its capillaceous 
form, which, like that of gramineous plants, presents no- 
thing that the wind can lay hold of. Upon considering the 
different species of rush, which clothe the mount ins in 
many parts of the world, such as that called iche on the lofty 
mountains of Peru, the only vegetable almost that grows 
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there, and those which thrive with ourselves in dry sands, or 
on heights, they might, on the first view, be thought simi- 


lar to the rush of the marshes, but with a little attention 


it will be found, not without astonishment, that they are 
hollowed out into a furrow, along their whole length. Like 
other rushes they are more convex on one side, but they 
differ from them eſscntially in being all concave on the 
other. By the same characteristic I was enabled to distin- 
guish the spartum, which is a rush found on the mountains 
of Spain, and is now frequently manufactured at Paris into 
cordage for draw-wells. 

Many leaves, even of the plants growing in the plains, 
aſsume, on their first springing up, this form of a small 
furrow or spoon, as those of the violet, and of most grami- 
neous plants. In the spring, the young tufts of these may 
be perceived raising themselves upright towards heaven, like 


pans, to catch the falling drops, especially when it begins 


to rain; but most plants of the plains lose their gutter as 
as they expand. It is bestowed on them only during the 
season when it is neceſsary to their growth, and is perma- 
nent in none but those plants which grow on the mountains. 
It is traced out, as already observed, on the pedicle of the 
leares, and conducts the rain-water into the tree from the 
leaf to the branch; the branch by the obliquity of its position 
conveys it to the trunk, and it thence descends, by a series 


of succeſsive dispositions, to the roots. If water be poured 


gently over the leaves of a mountain shrub, which are the 
farthest from its stem, it will be observed to pursue the pro- 
greſs which I have just described, and not a 1 drop of it 


will be lost on the ground. 


1 have had the curiosity to measure, in some mountain 
plants, the inclination which their branches form with their 
stem, and I have found, in at least a dozen of different 


Species, as the fern, the thuia, and the like, an angle of | 


about thirty degrees. It is very remarkable that this degree 
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of incidence is the same as that formed, in a flat country, by 
the course of many rivulets and smaller streams, with the 
great rivers into which they discharge themselves, as may 
be ascertained by reference to maps. This degree of inci- 
dence appears to be the most favourable to the efflux of 
many fluids, which direct themselves towards one single line. 
The same wisdom has regulated the level of the branches in 
trees, and the course of rivulets through the plains, 

This inclination undergoes some varieties in certain trees 
found on mountains. The cedar of Lebanon, for example, 
sends forth the lower part of its branches in an upright 
direction towards heaven, and lowers their extremities by 
bending them downward to the earth. They have the atti- 
tude of command which is suited to the king of vegetables, 
that is, of an arm raised up with the hand gently inclining. 
By means of the first disposition the rain water is conveyed 
along the sloping branch to the trunk; and by the second 
the snow of the regions, in which it delights to grow, glides 
down from its foliage. Its cones hare in like manner two 
different attitudes; for it inclines them at first towards the 
earth to shelter them at the season of their flowering; but 
when they are fecundated, it erects them towards heaven. 
The truth of these observations may be confirmed by in- 
specting a young and beautiful cedar in the royal garden, 
which, though a stranger, has preserved, in the midst of 
our climate, the dignity of a king, and the majestic port of 
Lebanon. | 

The bark of most mountain trees is equally adapted for 
conducting the rain water from the branches to the roots. 
That of the pine is furnished with large perpendicular ribs ; 
that of the elm is cleft and notched longitudinally ; and that 
of the cypreſs is spongy like the coat of flax. 
The plants which grow on mountains and in a dry soil, 
have a farther character, which is in general peculiar to 
them; it is that of attracting the water which floats through 
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the atmosphere in imperceptible vapours. The parietaria 
(pellitory) which has acquired its name from the Latin word 
paries, because it grows on the sides of walls, has its leaves 
almost always in a humid state. This attraction is common 
to most trees of the mountains. Travellers unanimously 
aſsure us, that in the mountains of the Island of Ferro, 
there is, a tree, which furnishes every day to that island a 
prodigious quantity of water. The is!anders call it garoe, | 
and the Spaniards ſanto, from its singular utility. They 
tell us that it is always surrounded with a cloud, which 
distils copiously along its leaves, and fills with water large 
reservoirs constructed at the root of this tree, and that it 
thus affords an abundant supply for the island. 
This effect perhaps may be somewhat exaggerated, though - 
related in nearly the same terms by persons of different 
nations; but I give full credit to the general fact. The real 
cause I take to be this; the mountain attracts the distant 
rapours of the atmosphere, and the tree being situated in the 
focus of attraction, collects them around it. 
Having frequently spoken, in the course of this work, of 
the attraction of the summits of many mountains, my 
readers, perhaps, will not be displeased if I here give them 
some idea of that branch of the hydraulic architecture of 
Nature. Among great numbers of curious.examples which 
I might produce for this purpose, and which I have collected, 
as an addition to my- materials on the subject of geography, 
I beg leave to present one which I have extracted, not from 
a systematic philosopher, but from a simple and plain tra- 
veller of the last age, who relates things as he saw them, 
and without pretending to deduce from them any conse- 
quences whatever. It is a description of the summits of the 
Island of Bourbon, situated in the Indian Ocean, under the 
twenty- first degree of southern latitude. It is copied from 
the writings of M. de Villers, who. was then. governor of 


that island for the Eaſt-India Company. It is published in 
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the journals of the first voyages made by our French navi- 
gators into Arabia-Felix, about the year 1709, and given to 
the world by M. de la Roque.“ 

Of those plains, says M. de Villers, which are upon 
the mountains (of Bourbon,) the most remarkable, though 
no account has hitherto been given of it, is that called the 
plain of the Caffres, from a tribe of that people, slaves to 
« the inhabitants of the island, who went thither to conceal 
e themselves after they had ran away from their masters. 
From the shore of the sea you mount by a gentle ascent 
for seven leagues together, in order to reach this plain by 
« the single path that leads to it along the river St. 
„ Stephen; it is poſsible however to ascend to it on horse- 
* back. The soil is good and smooth to about a league and 
« a half on this side of the plain, which is covered with large 
and beautiful trees: the foliage of these, as it falls, serves 
© for food to the tortoises, which are to be found there in 
great numbers. The height of this plain may be eſtima- 
« ted at two leagues above the horizon; it accordingly 
« appears from below to be quite lost in the clouds. Its 
% circumference may be about four or five leagues. The 
« cold there is insupportable, and a continual fog, which wets 
« people as much as rain, prevents them from seeing objects 
only ten paces distant; when it falls in the night one may 
see through it more clearly than in the day-time; but 
«4 it is then most dreadfully cold, and in the morning before 
« gun- rise the plain is frozen all over. | 
gut what strikes the eye of the behoWWer as very extra- 

ordinary, are certain eminences cut out almost in form of 

round columns, and of a prodigious height, for they 
4 cannot be much lower than the turrets of the Notre-Dame 
© at Paris. They are arranged like the pins of a skittle 
ground, and so like each other, that it is difficult to reckon 


* See that work, page 201. 
* | 
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« them: they are known by the name of pitons, (pins.) If 


travellers wish to stop near one of those eminences in 
order to rest, such of the company as are not inclined to 
repose, but wish to go forwards, must not proceed even two 
hundred paces, otherwise they will be in great danger of 
not finding their way back to the point of separation, for 
these pins are so numerous, so similar in form, and placed 
so much alike, that the Creoles, born in the island, are 

liable to be deceived by them. | | 
% Jn order therefore, to prevent the disagreeable conse- 
quences of sueh deception, when travellers stop at the 


bottom of one of these eminences, if any of them are 


disposed to make an excursion farther, they leave a person 
at the place of rendezvous to kindle a fire or raise a smoke, 


which may serve to direct or bring back the wanderers; 


and if the fog be so thick, which is frequently the case, as 
to hinder the fire or the smoke from being seen, they pro- 
vide themselves with a kind of large shells, one of which 


is left with the person stationed at the eminence; the 
party who intend to make an excursion carry with them 


another, and when they wish to return they blow violently 
into the shell, as into a trumpet, which emits a very shrill 
sound, capable of being heard at a great distance. This is 
answered by the person at the eminence, and the same thing 
being repeated as often as is neceſsary, they are thus 
prevented from losing their way, and are collected at the 


point of departure. Without such precautions tlie travel. 


lers might be b&wildered. | 

« This plain abounds with aspen trees, which are always 
green. The other trees which grow there are covered 
with a kind of moſs, which extends more than a fathom 
in length around their trunk, and large branches. They 
are withered; quite destitute of foliage ; and 80 impregna- 
ted with moisture that it is impoſsible to make them take 
fire, If one kindles some of the smaller boughs, after 
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«© much difficulty, they produce only a dull fire without flame, 
„ which emits a reddish smoke that spoils meat instead of 
« roasting it. One can hardly find a spot in this plain 
« proper for kindling a fire but by searching out some small 
« elevation near these eminences; for the whole soil is $0 
« humid that the water every where spouts out, so that one 
4 is continually sunk in mud and wet up to the calf of the 
leg. Great numbers of blue birds are to be seen there 
« nestling in the herbage, and among the aquatic ferns. 
This plain was unknown before the desertion of the 
„ Caffres. In order to get down, you must return by the 
© same way that you ascended, unleſs you choose to run the 
risk of another path, which is very rugged and dangerously 
© steep. N : | 
From the plain of the Caffres one may distinguish the 
« mountain, known by the name of Trois Salases, from the 
three points of that rock, which is the loftiest in the Island 
« of Bourbon. It gives rise to all the views in the island, 
« and is 80 steep on every side that there is no poſsibility of 
« climbing it. 

&« In this island there is also another plain, called the plain 
« of Silaos, higher than that of the Caffres, and equally 
« difficult of acceſs,” | | 
In the lively description of our traveller we must over- 
look some physical errors, such as his aſsigning to the plain 
of the Caffres an elevation of two leagues above the horizon. 
He had not learned from the barometer and thermometer that 
there is no such elevation on the face of the globe, and that, 
at the perpendicular height of one league only, the freezing 
point is invariable. But from the thick fog which surrounds 
those peaks, and that continual mist which wets as much as 
rain, and which falis during the night, it is evident that they 
attract the vapours which the sun raises ſrom the sea in the 
day-time, and which disappear in, the night, Hence is 
formed that sheet of water which inundates the plain of the 
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Caffres, and from which most of the brooks and rivulets that 
water the island take their rise. One may perceive also a 
vegetable attraction in those evergreen aspens, and other trees 
always humid, which it is impoſsible to kindle into a flame. 
The Isle of Bourbon is almost round, and rises out of the 
sea in the shape of half an orange. On the highest part of 
this hemisphere are situated the plains of Silaos and of the 
Cafres, where nature has placed those labyrinths of peaks 
continually involved in fogs, arranged in the form of nine- 
pins, and elevated like so many turrets. | 
Had I sufficient leisure and room I could shew, that there 
is a multitude of similar peaks on the lofty chains of the Cor- 
dilleras, Taurus, and other mountains, and in the centre of 


most islands; without supposing, as is the common opinion, 


that they are the remains of a primitive earth raised to that 


Height; for what must become, as' has already been asked, 
of the wreck of that earth, the pretended evidences of 


which arise on every hand over the surface of the globe? 


I could demonstrate that they are placed in aggregated maſses, 


and in situations adapted to the neceſsities of the countries 
of which they are, in some sense, the reservoirs; some in a 
labyrinth, as those in the island of Bourbon, when they are 
on the summit of a hemisphere, from whence they are 
destined to distribute the waters of heaven in every direction; 
others in form of a comb, when they are placed on the ex- 
tended ridge of a chain of mountains, as the pointed peaks 
of the chain of Taurus, and of the Cordilleras; others formed 
into groupes of two or three, according to the configuration 


of the district which they are intended to water. They are 
of various shapes and of different constructions; some of 
them are encrusted with earth, like those of the plain of the 
Caffres, and of some of tlie Antilles islands, and which are 
beside so steep as to be entirely inacceſsible. Those in- 


erusted with earth demonstrate that ane have Wen foſsil and 
hydraulic attractions. 
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There are others which present long needles of solid and 
naked rock; others are of a conical form ; others are 
flattened into a table, like the table-mountains at the Cape 
of Good Hope, where one may frequently see the clouds 
accumulate, aud spread themselves out like a table-cloth. 
Some are not visible but entirely concealed by the sides of 
mountains, or in the bosom of plains. They may be all distin- 
guished by the fogs which they attract around them, and the 
streams which flow. in their neighbourhood. Nay, you may 
rest aſsured that there is no source, but in the vicinity of 
some hytro-attractive quarry, and, for the most part, of 
metallic stone. I ascribe the attraction of those peaks to the 
vitreous and metallic bodies of which they are composed; 
and I am perſuaded it might be poſsible to imitate this archi- 
tecture of nature, and to form, by means of the attraction of 
such stones, Mountains of water in the most parched situations. 
In general vitreous bodies and stones susceptible of polish, 
are very proper for this purpose; since we observe, that water 
when diffused in great quantities through the air, as at the 
time of a general thaw, is first attracted to the glaſs win- 
dows and the polished stones of our houses. | 

1 have frequently seen on the summits of the mountains 
in the Isle of France, effects similar to those of the peaks of 

the plains of the Caffres in the Island of Bourbon. The clouds 
are inceſsantly collected around their peaks, which are steep 
and pointed like pyramids. Some of those peaks terminate 
in a rock of a cubical form, which crowns them like a cha- 
piter. Such is the one called Piterbooth, from the name of a 
Dutch admiral]: it is one of the loftiest in the island. 

Those peaks are formed of solid rock, which is vitrifiable 
and mixed with copper; they are real eleettieal needles, both 
in form and substance. The clouds visibly deviate from 
their course in order to collect themselves upon them, and 
they sometimes accumulate there to such a degree, that the 
pinnacles become totally obscured. They thence descend 
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into the cavities of the valkes along the declivities of the 
forests, which likewise attract them, and there diſsolve into 
: rain, frequently forming rainbows on the verdure of the 
trees. This vegetable attraction of the forests of that island 
is in such perfect harmony with the metallic attraction of the 
peaks of its mountains, that a field situated in an open place 
in their vicinity very often suffers for want of rain, while it 
rains almost the whole year round in the woods, which are 
not above a gun-shot distant. It was by the destruction of 
part of the trees growing on the heights of the island, that 
most of the brooks which watered it have been dried up; 
and now nothing remains of them but the empty chan- 
nels. 

To the same in injudicious i I ascribe the sensible 
diminution of a considerable part of the rivers of Europe, both 
great and small; as is evident from a simple inspection of their 
ancient beds, which are much broader and deeper than the 
maſses of water transmitted by tem to the ocean at present. 
Nay, I am persuaded that to this cause may be ascribed the 
dryneſs of the more elevated provinces of Asia, in particular 
those of Persia, the mountains of which have, no doubt, been 
injudiciously stripped of their trees by the first tribes who 
inhabited them. I am decidedly of opinion that were we to 
plant, in France, trees fond of mountains, on the high grounds, 
and at the sources of our rivers, their ancient volume of water 
might be restored, and many rivulets might be made to re- 
aſsume their beds, which traverse our plains, though they have 
long since ceased to flow. It is neither among the reeds nor 
in the depth of the vallies, that the Naiads conceal their 
exhaustleſs urns, as painters represent them, but at the 
summit of rocks crowned with woods, and towering to the 
heavens. 

There is not a single 1 the leaf of which is 
disposed to receive the rain-water on the mountains, whose 
seed is not formed in 2 manner the best adapted to raise 
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itself thither. The seeds of all mountain plants are vola- 
tile. By inspecting their leaves, it is poſsible to ascertain 
the character of their seeds, and by inspecting the seeds, to 
discover that of their leaves; and thence to infer the ele- 
mentary character of the plant. By mountain plants, I 
| here mean all those which grow in sandy and parched 
situations, on eminences, in rocks, on steep ridges by the 
road side, in walls, and, in one word, at a distance from 
water. | | 

The seeds of thistles, blue-bottles, dandelion, succory, 
and many others, are furnished with pinions, plumes, 
tufts, and various other means of rising, which convey 
them to a prodigious distance. Those of graſses, which 
likewise travel very far, are provided with a light chaſfy 
coat, and with bearded husks. Others, such as those of the 
yellow gillifower, are cut into thin scales, and fly by the 
slightest breath of wind, and plant themselves in the most 
inconsiderable crevice of a wall. The seeds of the largest 
mountain trees are no leſs volatile. That of the maple has 
two membranous pinions, similar to the wings of a fly. 
That of the elm is enclosed in the middle of an oral thin 
leaf. Those of the cypreſs are almost imperceptible. Those 
of the cedar are terminated by broad thin plates, which, in 
their aggregated state, compose a cone. The seeds are in 
the centre of the cone, and when arrived at maturity, the 
thin membranes to which they adhere separate from each 
other, like a pack of cards, and each of them flies off with 
its own small grain, (See the annexed plate.) 

; The seeds of mountain plants which appear too heavy for 
flying, are furnished with other resources. "The pease of 
the balsamine have pods, by the elasticity of which they are 
darted to a considerable distance. There is likewise a tree, 
in India, but its name I do not now recollect, which in 
like manner discharges its seed with a noise as loud as the 
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report of a musket. Those which have neither tufts, pi- 
nions, nor springs, and which, from their weight, seem | 
condemned to remain at the foot of the vegetable which 
produced them, are, in many cases, those which travel 
the furthest. They are conveyed from one place to an- 

other by birds, and by these means a multitude of berries 
and fruits are transplanted. Their seeds are inclosed 
in stony incrustations, not capable of being digested. 
These are swallowed by the birds, which carry them off, 
and plant them in the cornices of towers, the clefts 
of rocks, on the trunks of trees, beyond rivers, and 
even beyond oceans, It was thus that a bird of the 
Moluccas planted with the nutmeg tree the desert 
islands of that archipelago, in defiance of all the efforts 
of the Dutch, who destroy these trees in exery place 
where they cannot be zubsetvient to their own com- 
merce. | | 
I shall not here speak of the relations which honing 
have to animals. It will be sufficient to observe, that most 
birds replant the vegetable which feeds them. Nay, we 
find, without going from home, quadrupeds which convey to 
a great distance the seeds of the graſses. Such, for example, 
are those which do not ruminate, and horses whose dung is 
hurtful to the meadows, and for this obvious reason, be- 
cause they introduce into them a variety of foreign herbs, 
as the heath and the short furze, the seeds of which they are 
unable to digest. They resow, beside, a great many others, 
which adhere to their hair, merely by the motion of their 
tail. There are quadrupeds of small size, such as the dor- 
mouse, the hedgehog, and the marmot, which convey to 
the most elevated regions of he mountains, acorns, beech- 

mast, and chesnuts. | 

It is highly worthy of remark, that volatife revde-are | 
produced in much greater number than those of any other 
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kind; and in this respect we have reason to admire the 
wisdom of that providence which foresaw every thing, and 
arranged the whole accordingly. The elevated spots, for 
which they are destined, were exposed to be speedily 
stripped of their vegetables by the declivity of their situa- 


tion, and by the rains, which have aà continual tendency to 


render them lower ; but by means of the volatility of certain 
seeds, they are become, of all the places on the earth, the 
most abundant in plants. The treasure of botanists is de- 
posited in the mountains. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that the remedies pro- 
vided by nature always surmount the obstacles which are 
opposed to them, and that her compensations always exceed 
her gifts. If we except the inconveniencies of declivity, 
a mountain, presents to plants the greatest variety of 
exposures. In a plain they have the same degree of humi- 
_ dity, the same soil, the same winds; but if we ascend a 
mountain, situated in our latitude, to the perpendicular 
height of five fathoms only, we change our climate as much 
as if we had travelled twenty-five leagues northwards ; $06 
that a mountain of twelve hundred fathoms perpendicular 
height, would present us with a scale of vegetation as ex- 
tensIve as that of twelve hundred leagues along the horizon, 
which is nearly our distance from the pole; both the one 
and the other would terminate in a region of perpetual ice. 
Every step we take upon a mountain, whether ascending 
or descending, gives us a change of latitude ; and if we go 
round it, every step changes our longitude. We shall find 
points where the sun rises at eight o'clock in the morning ; 
others, where he rises at ten; and others, where he rises at 
noon. We $hould meet with an infinite variety of expo- 
sures ; of cold towards the north; heat to the south; rain 
to the west; and drought to the east; without taking into 
the account the different reflections of heat from sands, 
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ks. the bottoms of rallies, and lakes, by which they are 
modified a thousand various ways. 

We must still observe, and not without profound admira- 
tion, that the scason of the maturity of most volatile seeds 
takes place towards the commencement of autumn; and 
that, in consequence of the universal intelligence which 
constrains all the parts of nature to act in concert, the most 
violent gales of wind, called the equinoxial winds, blow 
then, towards the end of September, or beginning of Octo- 
ber. These winds blow in all parts of the continent, from 
the bosom of the sea to the mountains which correspond 
with them ; and they convey thither not only the volatile 
grains, which have then attained to a state of maturity, but 
they likewise blend with these thick clouds of dust, which 
they carry off from lands dried by the burning heats of 

summer, and particularly from the shores of the sea, where 
the inceſsant motion of the billows, which break there, and 
continually toſs backwards and forwards the pebbly sand, 
reduces the hardest bodies to an impalpable powder. 

Those emanations of dust are in many places so abundant, 

that one might produce many instances of veſsels being 
covered with them, in croſsing gulfs, though more than six 
leagues distant from land. They are so troublesome in the 
higher provinces of Asia, that all travellers who have visit- 

ed Pekin aſsure us it is impoſsible to walk the streets of 

that city for a considerable part of the year without having 

| the face veiled. Thus there are showers of dust which 
repair the summits of the mountains, as there are showers 

of rain which feed their sources. Both iſsue from the sea, 

and return thither by the rivers, which are perpetually con- 
veying to it a constant tribute of sand and water. The 
maritime winds unite their efforts towards the autumnal 
| equinox, transport from the circumference of the conti- 
nents to mountains the most remote, the seeds and the 
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manure which have flowed from them, and sow meadows, 
groves, and forests, on the sides of precipices, and the most 
inacceſsible peaks. In this manner do leaves, stems, and 
| seeds, together with birds, the seasons, the seas, and the 
winds, concur in a most wonderful manner, to keep up the 
vegetation of the mountains, 

I have mentioned the relations which plants have to 
mountains, but I am sorry that it is not in my power to 
describe here, as I first intended, the relations which moun- 
tains themselves have with plants. All that I can at present 
say on the subject is, that mountains are so far from being 
the productions of a centrifugal force, or of fire, or of 
earthquakes, or of water-courses, that I know at least ten 
different species, each of which has a configuration the most 
perfectly adapted for keeping up, in every particular latitude, 
the harmony of the elements in regard to vegetation, Be- 
side each of them has vegetables and quadrupeds peculiar 
to itself, and which are not elsewhere to be found : this 
proves that they are not the work of chance. Lastly, 
among that inconceivable number of mountains, which 
cover the greater part of the five zones, and especially the 
torrid, and the icy zones, there is but one single species, 
the least considerable of all, which presents to water- 
courses salient and re-entering angles, which correspond 
with each other. This, however, is no more their work 
than the bason of the scas is itself the work of the ocean. 
But this interesting subject is of too great an extent to 
be here introduced, and belongs, n to the province of 
geography. 

Let us now mo to display the harmonies of aquatic 
plants. 

These have dispositions entirely different in their leaves, 
the position of their branches, and above all in the conſi gu- 
ration of their seeds. Nature, as has already been observed, 
in order to vary her harmonies, employs only in numberleſs 
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instances, positive and negative characters. She has given an 
aqueduct to the pedicle of the leaves of mountain plants ; but 
has denied it to those growing near the waters, which she 
transforms into aquatic plants. The latter, instead of having. 
their leaves hollowed out into gutters, are clothed with such as 
are smooth and sleek, like those of the corn flag, which 
resemble the blade of a poniard, or such as are swelled out 
in the manner of the blade of a sword, like those of the 
typha, or that common sort of reed, the stem of which the 
Jews put into the hand of Jesus Christ. Those of the 


: nymphæa are plane, and rounded in the form of a heart. | 


Some of those species aſsume other forms, but their long 
tails are uniformly destitute of a canal. Those of the bul- 
rush are round, like a pipe. Of rushes, there is an endleſs 
variety on the brink of moraſses, rivulets, and fountains. 
They may be found of all sizes, from those which have the 
fineneſs of a hair, to that species as large as a cane, which 
grows in the river of Genoa. Whatever difference there 


may be in the articulation of their stalks, and their 


pannicles, they have all, in their plane, a round or elliptical 
form, None but those species which grow in parched situ- 


ations, will be found to be fluted and hollowed out on the 


surface. When nature intends to render aquatic plants 
susceptible of vegetation on the mountains, she bestows 
aqueducts on their leaves; but, on the other hand, when 
ahe means to place mountain plants in the neighbourhood 
of water, she deprives them of it. The aloe of the rock 
has its leaves hollowed out into a scoop; the aloe of the 


water has them full. I am acquainted with twelve species 


of mountain-fern, every one of which has a small fluting 
along its branches, but in the only species of the marshes, 


which I know, it is wanting. The position of its branches 


is likewise very different from that of the rest. The for- 
mer rear them towards heaven, the latter bear them almost 


horizontally. 
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If the leaves of mountain- plants are constructed in the 
best manner poſsible for collecting, at their roots, the waters 
of heaven, which they have not always at command; those 
of aquatic plants are frequently disposed in such a manner 
as to remove them, because they are destined to grow in the 
bosom of water, or in its vicinity. The leaves of trees 
which are fond of growing near the water, such as the 
birch, the aspen, and the poplar, are attached to long and 
pendent tails. There are others which bear their leaves 
disposed in the form of tiles, as the great chesnut of India, 
and the walnut. Those of plants which grow in the 
shade, around the trunks of trees, and which draw in, by 
their roots, the humidity collected by the foliage of the 
tree, as the French bean and the convolvulus, have a simi- 
lar position. But those which grow entirely under the 
shade of trees, and have scarcely any roots, such as mush- 


rooms, bear leaves that, so far from pointing towards 


heaven, are turned downwards to the earth. The greater 
part of them are formed, on the upper side, into a thick 
parasol, to prevent the sun from dispersing the moistureof the 
soil in which they grow; and they are divided, on the under 
side, into thin leafy plates for receiving the vapours which 
exhale from the ground, almost in the same manner as those 
of the horizontal wheel of a steam engine receives the 
vapour of the boiling water by which it is turned. They 
have also several other means of watering themselves by 
these exhalations. There are many species lined with 
tubes, and others stuſſed with sponges. There are some 
the pedicle of which is hollowed out inwardly, and which, 
bearing a chapiter at top, collect there the emanations of 
their soil, as in an alembic. Thus, there is not a particle 
of vapour in the universe that is ever lost. 

What has just now been said of the inverted forms of 
mushrooms, of their leafy plates, of the tubes and sponges 
with which they are lined, for receiving the vapours exhaled 
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from the ground, confirms what was advanced respecting the 
use of the leaves of mountain plants, hollowed out into 


gutters, or constructed into the form of a pencil, or of a fan 
_ for receiving the waters of heaven. But aquatic plants, 


which had no need of such recipients, because they thrive in 


water, have, if I may use the expreſsion, a repulsive foliage. 
I shall here present an object of comparison, calculated to 
produce conviction of the truth of these principles: for 


example, the mountain box tree, and the caper plant of the 
rocks, have their leaves hollowed out into the form of a 
spoon, with the concavity turned towards the heavens, but 
the craneberry {vaccinia palustris), which is likewise fur- 
nished with concave leaves, bears them inverted, with the 


cavity turned towards the earth. By this negative character 
1 was enabled to distinguish as a plant of the marshes, a very 
rare plant which 1 saw for the first time in the Royal 

Garden. It is the lætum palustre, which grows in the 


marshes of Labrador. Its leaves, formed like small coffee 


spoons, are all inverted, their convex side being turned to- 


wards the heavens. The water-lentil of our marshes, as well 


as the typha of our rivers, has the middle of its leaf swelled. 


Botanists, when they observed similar leaves in plants 


growing near water, and on the tops of mountains, never 
entertained a suspicion that they could answer purposes 80 
different. Many of these, no doubt, are persons of profound 
erudition: but their learning i is rendered entirely useleſs to 
them, because their method obliges them to proceed in one 


single path, and their system points out to them only one 


kind of observations. For this reason their most numerous 
collections frequently present nothing but a mere vocabulary. 


vegetable order is an immense volume, of which plants form 
the thoughts, and the leaves of those plants the letters. 
There is not a very great number of primitive forms in the 


characters of this alphabet, but by means of their various 


The study of nature is simply spirit and intelligence. Her 
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<6mbinations, * forms, as we do with ours, an infinite 
number of different thoughts. All that she has to do; in 
many cases, is only to change an accent, as we do in com- 
mon language when we wish to alter an expreſsion. She 
places rushes, weeds, arums, with a sleek foliage and a full 
pedicle on. the banks of rivers : she traces out an aqueduct 
on the leaf, and transforms them into rushes, reeds, and 
arums of the mountains, | 

We must, however, be carefully on our guard against 
generalizing these means; otherwise they will soon lead us 
to a misapprehension of her procedure. For example, cer- 
tain botanists having suspected thut the leaves of some plants 
might very well be adapted for collecting the rain water, 
imagined that they observed traces of this use in those of the 

dipsacus or fullers thistle. It was very easy to fall into such 
a mistake, as the leaves stand opposite to each other, and 
meet at their bases; so that after it has rained, they present 
reservoirs, which contain, one with another, full half a glaſs 
of water, and which are disposed in stories along its stem. 
But they ought to have considered, first, that the dipsacus 
grows naturally near streams, and that nature does not 
bestow cisterns of water on aquatic plants. This, according 
to the proverb, would be carrying water to the rivers. 
Secondly, they might have observed that the tiers formed 
by the oppoxite leaves of the dipsacus, $0 far from being re- | 
servoirs, are, on. the contrary, dischargers, which convey 
the rain water from its roots to the distance of nine or ten 
inches on every side, by the extremities of its leaves. In 
some respects they resemble the gutters which project from 
the roofs of our houses, or those formed by the corners of 
our hats, which serve to carry away the rain water from the 
body, and not to throw it inwards. Beside, the water 
which remains in the cavity of the leaves of the dipsacus 
never can get down to the root of the plant, for it is detained 
there as at the bottom of a vase. It would not even be 
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proper for refreshing it, for Pliny says, that it is | brackwh. 
The birch wort which grows in the trembling and moſsy 
marshes of Canada, bears at its base two leaves formed like 
the halves of a trumpet sawed asunder lengthwise. They 
are both concave, but at the extremity, farthest from the 
plant, hare a kind of bill, shaped like a spout. The water 
which remains in the receivers of those aquatic plants is, 
perhaps, destined to supply drink to the smalt birds which 
sometimes find themselves at a great loſs mw to n it 
in the time of inundations. 
It is neceſsary to make a careful Retinction between the 
elementary and the relative character of plants. Nature 
obliges those who study her works not to keep to external 
appearances, and in order to form their understanding she 
makes them wise from the means she employs ts the ends she 
proposes. If certain aquatic plants seem to present, in their 
foliage, some of the characters of mountain plants, there 
are, upon the mountains, some which seem to present cha- 
racters similar to those of aquatics; such for example, is the 
broom. The leaves of this plant are so small, and so few in 
number, that they appear insufficient for collecting the 
water neceſsary to its growth, especially as it thrives in the 
most parched soils. It has, however, been indemnified by 
nature in another manner. If its leaves are small, its roots 
are very long, and proceed to a great distance in quest of 
coolneſs. I have seen some of them taken from the earth 
which were more than twenty feet in length, and it was 
neceſsary, after all, to break them, as it was impoſsible to 
reach their extremities. But this does not prevent the nar- 
row leaves from exhibiting the mountain character; for they 
are concave, point. towards heaven, and are ph. out 
like the under bill of a bird; | 
The greater part of aquatic regetables throw the water 
off from them, some by their figure; such as the birch, the 
branches of which, so far from rearing themselves toward 
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heaven, fall downwards in the form of an arch. The tame 
thing may be said of the great chesnut and the walnut, un- 
leſs these trees should change their natural attitude, by 
growing in parched situations. Their bark is usually 
smooth, Hke that of the birch, or scaly, like that of the ches- 
nut, but not hollowed out into canals, as that of the elm or 
the mountain pine. Others have in them a repulive 
quality; such are the leaves of the nymphea, and of several 
species of cvlewort, on which drops of water form themselves 
into globules like particles of quicksilver; nay, there are 
some which it is extremely difficult to moisten, such as the 
stems of many species of capillary plants. The laurel, we 
are told, carries its repulsive quality to oeh a degree as to 
repel the thunder. If this quality, so highly extolled by 
the antients, is really puſseſsed by the laurel, we must un- 
doubtedly ascribe it to its nature as an aquatic plant. The 
laurel grows in abundance on the banks of the rivers of 
Theſsaly. The Sieur de la Guilletière“ says, in his travels, 
written in a very lively and agreeable manner, that he never 
aw any where such fine laurels as on the banks of the river 
Peneus. Hence, perhaps, arose the metamorphosis of 
Daphne, the daughter of that river deity, transformed by 
Apollo into a laurel. 
This repulsive property of certain trees, and of tome 
aquatic plants, induces me to think that they might be em- 
ployed around our habitations, as a security against thunder 
| 8torms, and in a manner more certain, and much more agree- 
able than electrical conductors, which diſeipate only by at- 
tracting them to the neighbourhood. They might be em- 
ployed also with great advantage for drying marshy grounds ; 
as the attractive qualities of many mountain vegetables might 
be used in forming fountains upon eminences, by collecting 


there the yapours which float in the atmosphere. There is 
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not, perhaps, an infectious marsh on the, gabe, except "I. 


places where men have injudiciously destroyed the plants, 
the roots of which absorbed the humidity of the earth, and 
the foliage repelled. that of the heavens. : | 

I will not, however, pretend to affirm that the ee of 
aquatic plants has no farther uses; for, where is the man who 
has become thoroughly acquainted with the endleſs views. of. 
nature? To whom hath the root of wisdom been re- 
« vealed? or who hath known her wise counsels ?” | Radix 
sapientiæ cui revelata est? et astutias illius quis agnovit ? po 
From their extreme mobility, the leaves. of aquatic. plants. 
appear, in general, very much adapted to the purpose of re- 

newing the air of humid places, and of producing, by their 
movements, that drying of the ground to which I have just 
alluded. Such are those of reeds, the poplar, the aspen, 
the birch, and even the willow, which are sometimes in 
motion, though the f degrve of wind: i is. not to be 
ner id | 

It is also kobe that mit af them e ne 
tions emit a very pleasing smell; as the poplar and the birch, 
especially in the spring; and that a great number of 
aromatic plants'thrive near water, as mint, sweet marjorum, 
ciperus, the sweet-smelling rush, the iris, the calamus 
aromaticus, and, in the Indies, the spice plants, such as the 
cinnamon tree, the nutmeg and the clove. Their perfume 
must contribute very powerfully to diminish the mephitic 
exhalations- which are natural to marshy and moist places. 
They have likewise many uses in regard to animals, such 
as that of affording a shade to the fishes which resort thither | 
in quest of a shelter from the scorching heat of the sun. 

But from the observations now made, we may certainly 
draw one conclusion in favour of our improvements in hor- 
ticulture, which is, that in cultivating plants, the pedicle of 


Ecclesiasticus, Chap. i. ver, 6. 
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whose leaves presents no mark of a canal, it is neceſsary 
to water them copiously; for in this ease they. are naturally 
aquatic;” The nasturtium, the mint, and the sweet marjorum, 
consume a prodigious quantity. But when plants are pro- 


_ + vided with a canal, they must be watered-more sparingly ; 


for this shews them to. have been originally natives of the 
mountains. The deeper this canal is, the leſs artificial 
* watering do they require. Every gardener knows, that if 

he frequently waters the aloes, or the taper of n he wilh | 


- . kill them. © | - 


The seeds of aquatic ha hows 00 no leſs adapted 
| * those of: their: leaves, to the places where they are 
"tg to grow; they are all constructed in a manner the 
most proper for sailing. Some of them are fashioned like 
shells; others like boats, rafts, and-skiffs, as well as single 
and double canoes, similar to those of the south seas. 1 
have no doubt, that, by attentive study of this part alone, 
a great number of. very curious discoveries might be made 
respecting the art of croſsing currents of every sort; and 1 
am persuaded, that the first men, who were much better 
observers than we are, took their different methods of tra- 
velling by water from those models of nature, of which, 
with -all our nnn to p we are but feeble 
n. 
The aquatic or maritime pine aj its end inclosed in a 
Mind of small bony shoes, notched on the lower side, aud 
covered on the upper with a piece resembling a ship's hatch. 
The walnut, which delights eo much on the banks of ri- 
vers, has its fruit contained in two small boats, fitted to 
each other. The hazel, which becomes so bushy on the 
brink of rivulets, and the olive, which loves the sea-shore to 
eueh a degree that · it degenerates in proportion as it is re- 
moved from it, bear their seed inclosed in a species of small 
Casals, capable pf. enduring Ahe longest voyages. The red 
- berry of the yew, N favourite residence is the cold 
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and humid meuntains, near the margin of lakes, is hel- 
lowed out into a little bell. This berry, on dropping from 
the tree, is at first carried down by its fall to the bottom of 
the water; but it instantly returns to the surface by means 
of & hole, which nature has contrived, in the form of a 
navel, above the zeed. In this aperture is lodged a bubble 
of air, which brings it back to the surface of the water, by 
a mechanism more ingenious than that of the diving-bell, 
2s the vacuum of the latter is undermost, and that in the 
berry of the yew uppermost. 

The forms of the seeds of aquatic plants are ail more 
curious; for nature every where redoubles her skill 
exertions in favour of the small and the weak, Those 
the bullrush resemble the eggs of a lobster ; that of fenn 
is & real canoe in miniature, hollawed out in the middle, 
with both ends raised into a prow. There are others 
grooved into each other, like pieces of wood disposed for a 
float, and worm- eaten, as those of the horned poppy, 
Those destined to thrive on the brink of stagnant water are 
wafted by sails, as is the case with the seeds of a scabious of 

our own country, which grows on the borders of moraſses, 
Beside this difference from the other species of scabious, 
whose seeds are crowned with hooked hairs, in order that 
they may adhere to the hair of animals, which transplant 
them, the one last mentioned is overtopped by an open half 
bladder, which rests on its summit like a gondola. This 
half bladder serves it at once as a sail by water, and as a 
vehicle by land. These means of natation, though varied 
without end, are, in all ann common to the seeds of 
aquatic plants. 

The almond of the river of the PHONE known by the 
name of totoca, is inclosed in two shells, exactly similar to 
those of our oyster. Another fruit growing on the banks 
of the same river, which abounds in almond trees, has a 
perſect rezemblance, in colour and form, to an earthen pot 
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with a small lid ;* it goes by the name of the monkey's 
porridge pot. Others are formed into large bottles, as the 
fruit of the large gourd. Some are enclosed in a coat of 
Wax, which makes them float; such are the berries of the 
wax tree or royal pimenta, found on the shores of Louisi- 
ana. The formidable apple of the manchineel, which 
grows on the sea coast of the islands situated between the 
tropics, and the fruit of the mangrore, which actually 
grows there in the salt water, are almost ligneous. There 
are others with shells, similar to the sea urchin, without 
prickles. Many are coupled, and perform their voyage like 
the double canoe, or balse, of the South Sea. Such is the 
Huble cocoa of the Sechelles Islands. 

If we examine the leaves, the stems, the attitudes, and 
the seeds of aquatic plants, we shall observe in them 
characters which have a relation to the places where they 
are destined to grow, and in harmony with each other ; s 
that if the seed has a nautical form, its leaves are deprived 
of an aqueduct; just as in mountain plants, if the sced is 
| volatile, the pedicle of the leaf, or the leaf altogether, 


represents a channel, 

I shall aſsume, as an instance of the 8 harmonies 
of plants, the nasturtium, with which every one is ac» 
| quainted, This plant, which bears flowers so agreeable, 
is one of the creſses found near the rivulets of Peru. It 
must be observed first that the ſoot-stalks of its leaves have 
no conduit, like those of all aquatic plants; they are in- 
serted in the middle of the leaf, which they support like an 
umbrella, to shelter them from the water that falls from the 
heavens. Its seed, when fresh, has exactly the form of a 
boat. The upper part, which is raised, slopes like a bridge, 
to let the water run off; and one may clearly distinguish in 


* See engravings of most of those seeds e 
Wen Indies. 5 - 
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the lower part, a poop and a prow, a keel and a bottom. 
{See the annexed plate.) The small furrows of the seed of 
the nasturtium are characterising marks, common to most nau- 
tical seeds, as well as the triangular forms, and those of the 
kidney or keel. These furrows undoubtedly prevent them 
from rolling about in all directions, constrain them to float 
along lengthwise, and give them that direction best adapted 
to the course of the water, and for paſsing through the 
narrowest traits, But they have a character still more 
general: they swim in their state of maturity, which is 
not the case with seeds destined to grow on the plains, such 
as pease and lentils, which sink to the bottom. 

Some species of these however, such as the French bean, 
sink, at first, to the bottom, and rise to the surface when 
penetrated with the water. Others, on the contrary, float 
at first, and sink afterwards. Such is the Egyptian bean, 
or the seed of the colochasia, which grows in the waters of 
the Nile. In order to sow it, you are under the.neceſsity of 
rolling it up in a ball of earth, and in that state it is thrown | 
into the water. Without this precaution, not one would 
remain on the shores where you wish it to grow. The 

natability of aquatic seeds is undoubtedly proportioned to 
the length of the voyages which they have to perform, and 
to the different gravity of the waters in which they are 
destined to swim. There are some that float in sea water, 
and sink in fresh, which is lighter than sea water by one 
thirty-second part: such-is the precision of nature, in ad- 
justing the weight of bodies to each other! This is the case, 
I believe, with the fruit of the great Indian chesnut, which 
-: thrives on the Shores of the salt creeks of Virginia. In a 

word, I am so fully convinced of all the relations which 
nature has established between her works, that I am 
persuaded the time when the sceds of aquatic plants drop, 
is regulated, in most cases, by that of the overflowing of 


the rivers near which they g grow, 


? 
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It is a speculation higlily worthy of the philosophie mind, 
to trace those vegetable fleets sailing along streams night 
and day, and arriving, undirected by any pilot, on unknown 
regions. There are some which, by the overflowing of the 
waters, now and then, lose themselves in the plains. 1 
have seen them sometimes accumulated in the beds of tor- 
rents, presenting, around the pebbles where they had germi- 
nated, waves of verdure of the most beautiful gea-green. 
One might have imagined that Flora, pursued by some 
river-god, had dropped there her basket in the urn of that 
_ deity, Others, more fortunate, iſsuing from the sources of 
some rivulet, are caught by the current of the large rivers, 
and carried away to embellish their distant banks with a 
verdure not their own. 
There are some which croſs the vast ocean ; and, after a 
long navigation, are driven, by the very tempests, to the 
shores, which they adorn and enrich: such are the double 
cocoas of the Sechelles, or Mahé Islands, which the sea 
carries regularly every year to the distanee of four hundred 
8 leagues, and lands on the coast of Malabar. The Indians, 
who inhabit that country, believed for a long time, that these 
annual presents of the ocean were the produce of a palm tree 
that grew under its waves. They distinguished them by 
the name of marine cocoa nuts. They «et as high a value 
upon them as upon ambergris; and to such a length was 
this extravagance carried, that many of those fruits have 
been sold as high as a thousand crowns a-piece. But the 
French having some years ago discovered the Island of 
Mahe, which produces them, and which is situated in the 
fiftieth degree of south latitude, imported them in such 
quantifies to India, that they sunk at once in value as well 
as reputation; for men, in every country, prize those 
things only which are rare and uncommon. 

In every island where the eye of the traveller has been 
able to contemplate the primordial dispositions of nature, he 
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has found the shores covered with vegetable productions, 
the fruits of which poſseſs nautical characters. James 
Cartier and Champlain represent the borders of the lakes of 


North America as shaded by stately walnut trees. Homer, 
who studied nature so attentively in a happy climate, and 


at a period when she still retained her virgin beauty, has 
planted the wild olire along the shores of the island, on 
which Ulyſses, floating upon a raft, is thrown by the tem- 
pest. The navigators who made the first discoveries in the 
seas of the East Indies, frequently found in them sand-banks 
planted with cocoa-trees. Such quantities of fennel seed 
are thrown by the sea on the shores of Madeira, that one of 
its bays has obtained the name of Funchal, or Fennel Bay. 
It was by the course of those nautical seeds, too little 
observed by modern seamen, that the savages formerly dis- 
covered the islands lying to windward of the countries 


' which they inhabited. They were led to form conjectures 


respecting trees at a great distance, on seeing their fruit cast 
upon their shores. By similar indications, Columbus was 


convinced that another world existed. But the regular 


winds and currents from the east in the South Sea, had 
carried them long before to the nations of Asia; of which 1 


shall say something toward the end of this Study. 


There are vegetables also of an amphibious kind. 
Nature has disposed these in such a manner that one part of 


theit foliage rises towards heaven, and the other, forming 


an arcade, bends downwards to the ground. She has given 


to their seeds, likewise, the power both of flying and of 


swimming. Such is the willow, the sced of which is sur- 
rounded with a cobweb down, capable of being transported by 
the wind to a great distance, and which, like the feathers of 
ducks, floats along the surſace of the water without becoming 
wet. This down is composed of small capsulcs shaped 
like the bottom of a lamp, having two peaks, filled with 
seeds, which are crowned with a plume ; so that the wind 
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conveys those capsules through the air, and transports them 
also by sailing along the face of the water. This conſigu- 
ration is admirably adapted to the vehicles of the seeds 
of those plants which grow on the borders of stagnant waters 
and lakes. The case is the same in regard to the seeds of 
the poplar; but those of the alder, which grows on the 
banks of rivers, have no plumage, because the currrent 
of the stream is designed to convey them from place to 
place, | | | 
The seeds of the fir and of the birch have both volatile 
and nautical characters; for the kernel of the fir is attached 
to a membranous wing, and the seed of the birch is joined 
to two wings, which give it the appearance of a small shell. 
As these trees grow on the wintry mountains, and on the 
border of the northern lakes, their seeds had not only to 
sail over stagnant water, but to be trans ported through the 
air over the snows, amidst which they delight to grow. I 
have no doubt that there are some species of these trees, 
the seeds of which are altogether nautical. Those of the 
linden tree are enclosed in a spherical body, similar to a mall 
bullet. This bullet is affixed to a long tail, from whose ex- 
tremity descends a follicle of considerable length, in an 
oblique direction, by which the wind carries it to a great 
distance, spinning it round and round. When it drops into 
the water it plunges about the depth of an inch, and serves, 
in some sort, as ballast to its tail, and to the small leaf 
attachedtoit, which being thus brought to a vertical position, 
perform the functions of a mast and a sail. But the ex- 
amination of so many curious varieties would carry me too 
far, | | 
| This would be the proper place to speak of the roots of 
vegetables; but I am little acquainted with what paſses 
underground. Beside, in all latitudes on heights, as well as 
near waters, we find nearly the same substances, muds, sands, 
pure mould, and rocks, which must produce a much greater 
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resemblance in the roots of plants, than in the other parts of 
their vegetation. I have no doubt, however, 'that nature 

has, in this respect, established relations, the knowledge of 
which would be highly useful, and that an experienced cul- 
tivator might be able, by inspecting the root of a vegetable, 
to determine the species of soil best adapted to it. Those 
which are very hairy seem most proper for sandy grounds. 
The cocoa-tree, which grows to a very large size en the 
shores of the torrid zone, thrives in pure sand, which it in- 
terlaces with such a prodigious quantity of hairy fibres as to 
form a solid maſs around it. On this basis it effectually re- 
sists the most violent tempests in the midst of a moving soil. 
What is very remarkable in regard to this plant i is, that it 
never succeeds so well as in the sand on the sea shore, and 
generally languishes in the interior parts of the country. 

The Maldivia islands, which, for the most part, are 
nothing else than spots of sand, are the most celebrated parts 
of all Asia, for the abundance and beauty of their cocoa 
trees. There are other vegetable productions of the shores, 
the roots of which are lengthened out like cords. This 
configuration renders them extremely proper for binding to- 
gether the ground, and thereby defending it against the 
inroads of the watery element. Such, among us, are the alder 
and the reed, but above all, a species of dogs graſs, which 1 
have seen cultivated with great care along the o. kes of 
Holland. 4 68) 

- Bulbous plants appear, in like manner, to delight i in 
ab into which they cannot penetrate very far, on account 
of the roundneſs of their bulbs. But the elm extends its 
roots at pleasure on the declivities of the mountains, and the 
oak pushes into them its sturdy fibres to bind together the 
gucceſsive strata of which it is composed. Other plants, by 
their creeping foliage and their superficial roots, preserve, on 
the high grounds, the emanations of dust which are depo- 
sited there by the winds, Such is the anemone nemorosa. 
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If you find a single root of it on a hill, in a wood not much 
frequented, you may rest aſsured that it diffuses itself like 
network throughout its whole extent. 

There are trees, the trunks and roots of which are 
admirably contrasted with obstacles that appear as if 
accidental, but which provident nature foresaw. For ex- 
ample, the cypreſs of Louisiana grows with its root in the 
water, chiefly on the banks of the Michaſsipi, whose im- 
mense shores it magnificently shades. It rises there to a2 
height which surpaſses that of almost any of the trees of 
Europe.“ Nature has given to the trunk of this stately 
tree, a circumference of more than thirty feet, in order to 
enable it to resist the ice from the northern lakes, which 
discharge themselves into that river, as well as from the pro- 
digious rafts of timber which float down its stream, and 
' which have obstructed most of its mouths to such a degree, 
as to impede the navigation of large veſsels. And, to put 
it beyond a doubt that she designed the thickneſs of its 
trunk for withstanding the shock of floating bodies, it is re- 
markable, that, at the height of six feet, its size suddenly 
diminishes at least one third, the full magnitude being super- 
fluous at that degree of elevation ; and for the purpose of 
Securing it in another manner, still more advantageous, she 
raises from the root of the tree, at the distance of four or ſire 
feet around, several large stumps from one foot to four feet 
in height. These are not shoots, for their head is smooth, and 
bears neither leaves nor branches; they are real ice breakers. 

The tupelo, another large tree of Carolina, which grows 
| likewise by the water's side, but in creeks, has nearly the 
same dimensions at its base, without comprehending its ice- 
breakers, or pallisadoes. The seeds of these trees are fluted, * 
as I have already observed to be the case with aquatic seeds 
in general; and those of the cypreſs of Louisiana differ 
considerably, by their nautical form, from those of the 
6 * See History of New France by Father Charlevoix. 
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mountain-cypreſs of Europe, which are volatile. These 
obserrations are the more worthy of credit, as Father Char- 
levoix, who, in part, relates them, deduces no consequences 
whatever from the facts, though he was kan ras capable 
of explaining their use. 
It must now be apparent of what importance it is to con- 
nect the study of plants with that of the other works of 
By their flowers it is poſsible to ascertain the 
exposure of sun which is best adapted to them; by their 
leaves the quantity of water that is necefsary for them; 
by their roots the soil which is most suitable; and by their 
fruits, the situations in which they ought to be placed, to- 
gether with new relations to the animals which feed upon 
them. By fruit, I mean, as botanists likewise do, veed 


of every species. 
The fruit is the principal Andie mark of the 


| plant. Of this we may be convinced, in the first place, by 
the care which nature has bestowed on its formation and 


preservation. It is the ultimate term of her productions. If 


we examine, in a vegetable, the different coverings which 


enclose its leaves, its flowers, and its fruits, we shall perceive 
a most wonderful progreſsion of care and precautions. The 


simple leaf · buds are easily distinguishable by the simplicity 
of their cases. Nay, there are plants which have none at 
all, as the shoots of the gramineous, which rise immediately 
from the earth, and stand in no need of any foreign pro- 
tection. But the buds which contain flowers are provided 
with sheaths, or lined with down, as those of the apple- tree; 


or cased over with glue externally, as those of the great 


Indian chesnut, or are inclosed in bags, as the flowers of the 
narciſsus ; or secured, in some way or other, so as to be 
very dstinguishable, even before they expand. 

It will afterwards be perceived, that the care employed 
in dreſsing out the flower was entirely destined for the fe- 
cundation of the fruit; and that when this is once formed, 
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nature redoubles her precautions, both externally and inter- 
nally, for its preservation. She gives it a placenta, en- 
closes it in pellicles, shells, pulps, pods, capsules, busks, 
skins, and sometimes in a case of thorns, A mother cannot 
pay more attention to the cradle of her infant. lu proceſa 
of time, in order that her grown child may be enabled to 
go abroad, and look for a settlement in the world, abe 
crowns it with a tuft of plumage, or encloses it in a shell; 
furnishes it with wings to fly off through the air, or with 
2 bark to sail away over the face of the waters. 

Something still more remarkable has been done in favour 
of fruit. Nature frequently varies the leaves, the flowers, 
the stems, and the roots of a plant; but the fruit remains 
constantly the same, if not in its form, at least in its eſsen- 
tial substance. I am persuaded, that, when she was pleased 
to create fruit, she intended that it should have the power 
of reproducing itself on the mountains, in the plains, 

_ amidst rocks, in sands, on the margin of waters, and under 
different latitudes ;;: and in order to fit it for its situation, 
she varied the watering-pot, the mirror, the prop, the atti- 


_ | tude, the buttreſs, and the fur of the vegetable, 20 as to be 


suited to the sun, the rains, the winds, and the soil. To 
this intention, I believe, we ought to aseribe the prodigicus 
variety of species in every genus, and the degree of beauty 
which each attains, when in the situation natural to it. 
Thus, in forming the chesnut to reach perfection on the 
stony mountains of the south of Europe, and to supply the 
want of corn, which does nat thrive there, abe placed it in 
a tree, which, in those 4. attains magnificence by its 
adaptations, 
| I have caten the fruit of the cheanut tree of the inland af 
Corsica, which is as large as a small hen's egg, and makes 
excellent food. We read in 2 modern traveller, the 
description of a chesnut tree growing in Sicily, on one af 
the ridges of Mount Etna, of which the branches are af auch 
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extentthat a hundred horsemen might repose with ease under 
its shade. For this reason it has obtained the name of centum 
cavallo. Father Kircher aſsures us that he saw on the same 
mountain, in a place called Trecastagne, three chesnut trees 
of such a-prodigious size, that when they were felled, a 
large flock of sheep might have lodged under covert of their 
bark. The shepherds employed it for this purpose in the 
night time and in bad weather, instead of a fold. Nature 
has granted to this stately tree, the power of collecting on 
the steep mountains the waters of the atmosphere, by 
means of leaves, formed like so many tongues ;. and of 
penetrating, by many of its sturdy roots, to the very beds 
of fountains, in despite of lavas and rocks. 
Nature has been pleased to produce the fruit of 8 FE 
with a degree of bitterneſs, for the use of some animal, 
near the salt-water creeks, and arms of the sea in 
Virginia. She has bestowed on the tree which bears it, 
leaves disposed in the form of a tile, a scaly bark, and 
flowers different from those of the European chesnut tree, 
but adapted, without doubt, to the humid exhalations, and 
the aspects of the sun, to which it is exposed. In a word, she 
has transformed it into the great Indian chesnut. It attains 
to mich greater beauty in its native country than in Europe. 
That of America, is the maritime chesnut tree, and that of 
Europe, is the chesnut tree of the mountains. She has 
placed, perhaps, by a different kind of combination, this 
fruit on the beech tree of dur Bills, the mast of which is 
Evidently a species of chesnut. 2 . 
Lastly, by means of one of those 8 attentions, 
which have induced her to attach even to plants, the produc- 
tion of trees, and to serve up the same dishes on the smallest 
tables, sbe has placed before us the same fruit in the seed 
of the black corn, which in its colour and triangular form, 
resembles the- seeds of the beech, called in Latin faus, 
whenee this species of corn has obtained the name: of 


fagopprum. One thing at any rate is certain, that, beside 
the mealy substance, we find, in the black corn, the beech 
mast, and the chesnut, similar properties, such as that of 
cooling an exceſsive heat of urine.“ 

Nature intended also that the acorn should grow in 4 
great variety of erposures. Pliny enumerated, in his time, 
thirteen different species in Europe; one of them, which 
makes very excellent food, is that of the green oak. It is 

of this that the poets speak, when they celebrate the fer- 
tility of the golden age; because its fruit then served as an 
aliment to man. It is worthy of remark, that there is not 
a single genus of vegetable, which, in some one of its 
species, does not afford a substance capable of being con- 
verted into nourishment for man. The acorn of the green 
oak is, among the fruits of this genus of trees, the portion 
reserved for our use. Nature has been pleased, after mak - 
ing this provision for man, to scatter the other species of 
the oak over the different soils of America, to supply the 
neceſsities of her other creatures. She has preserved the 
fruit, and has varied the other parts of the vegetable. She 
has placed the acorn, but with the leaves of the willow, on a 
plant which, for that reason, has got the name of the 
willow-leafed oak; and which, in that country, thrives near 
water. She has placed it, together with small pendent 
leaves, affixed to pliant tails, like those of the aspen on the 
water oak, which grows there in the marshes. But when 
she intended to plant it in dry and parched soils, she united 
to it leaves of ten inches in breadth, fitted for receiving 
rain water, as those of the species known by the name of 
the black oak, in that country. 
It must be farther observed, 3 
opecies of plant produces the finest fruit, determines its 


* See Chome!, Traits des plantes usuelles. 
+ See the figures of it in the History of Kew France by agen 
Vol. iv. | 
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prineipal genus. Thus, though the species of the oak is 
scattered about every where, it must be considered as of the 
genus of mountain trees, because that which grows on the 
mountains of America, and is there distinguished by the 
name of the chesnut-leafed oak, yields the biggest acorns, 
and is one of the largest trees in that part of the world ; 
| whereas the water oak, and the willow-leafed oak, rise to 
no great height, and produce very small acorns. 

The fruit, as we have seen, is the invariable characterising - 
mark of the plant. To it, therefore, nature has attached the 
principal relations of the animal with the vegetable kingdom. 
It was her intention, that an animal of the mountains should 
find the fruit on which he has been accustomed to live in 
the plains, on the sand, among the rocks, when he is under 
the neceſsity of changing his country ; and in particular on 
the banks of rivers, when it descends thither to quench ite 
thirst. I am not acquainted with a single mountain-plant, 
which has not some of its species, with their corresponding 
varieties, scattered over all situations, but principally on 
the margin of waters. 

The mountain pine has its seeds aw; on wings, and 
those of the aquatic pine are enclosed in a skiff. The seeds 
of the thistle, which grows on a parched soil, are furnished 
with plumes, to convey them from place to place: but those 
of the fuller's thistle, which thrives near water, are desti- 
tute of them, because they have no occasion for any to 
aſsist them in swimming. Their flowers vary for similar 
reasons, and though botanists have made two different 
genera of them, the goldfinch does not fail to acknowledge 
the latter as a real thistle. It perches upon it in order to 
rest, when it finds it convenient to go and cool itself on 
some watery bank. On beholding its favourite plant it for- 
gets the sandy downs, where it was brought forth, and 
cheers the banks of the rivulet with the musie of its song, 
and the beauty of its plumage. 
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It appears to me impoſzible to acquire a proper knowledge 
of plants, unleſs by studying their geography, and their 
calendar. Without this double light, which yields a mu- 
tual reflection, their forms will be for ever strange to us · 


The greater part of the botanists however, are, In this 


respect, exceedingly inattentive. In making their collec- 
tions, they remark not the season at which plants grow; 


nor the aspect to which they are exposed. They carefully 


attend to all their intrinsic parts, and especially to their 
flowers; after this mechanical examination, they deposit 
them in their herbals, and imagine that they have a tho- 
rough knowledge of them, especially if they have conferred 
on them a Greek appellation. They resemble a certain 
Huſsar, who, having found a Latin inscription in bronze 
characters, on an antique monument, detached them, one 
after another, and threw them together into a basket, which 
he dispatched to one of his friends, who was an antiqua- 
rim, with a request, that he would inform him what they 


signified. They no more lead us to an acquaintance with 


nature, than a grammarian would give us a relish for the 
genius of Sophocles, by presenting to us a bare catalogue 


of the tragedies of that poet, of the division of their acts 


and scenes, and of the number of verses which they con- 
tain, No leſs absurd is the conduct of those who collect 
plants without marking their relations to each other, and 
to the elements; they scrupulously preserve the letter, but 


suppreſs the sense. Far different was the manner in which 


a Tournefort, a Vaillant, and a Linnæus, prosecuted the 


study of botany, If these learned men have not deduced 
any consequences from those relations, they have, at least, 


prepared the projecting stones of expectation, which promise 
the construction of a future fabric of science. 

Though the observations which I have just made, re- 
specting the elementary harmonies of plants are but few in 
number, L will venture to affirm that they are of the high- 
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est importance to the progreſs of agriculture. The point 

in question is not to determine geometrically that genus of 
flowers, whose mirrors are the best adapted for reflecting 
the rays of the sun in every latitude ; the glory of calcu- 
lating their curves is reserved for future Newtons. Nature 


has anticipated eur most sanguine wishes, in those places 
+ where she has been left at liberty to pursue her own plans, 


and we have it in our power to secure prosperity to ours in a 
manner the most beneficial, by reducing them into harmony 
with hers. In order to ascertain what plants are best adapted 
to succeed in such and such a district, we have only to pay 
attention to the wild plants which thrive there spontaneously, 
and which are distinguished by their vigour, and their multi- 
tude. We must then substitute in their stead domestic plants, 
having the same kind of flowers and leaves. Wherever 
umbelliferous plants grow, we ought to put in their place such 
of our own culinary vegetables as have the greatest analogy 


2 with them in their leaves, their flowers, their roots, and 


: their seeds, such as the genus of the daucus ; the artichoke 
will there usefully replace the gaudy thistle ; the domestic 
plum tree, grafted on a wild stock of the same plant, will 


become exceedingly vigorous, in the very place where the 


last spontaneously sprung up. I am persuaded, that by 


these. natural .approximations, advantage might be derived 


hh from the most barren sands, and rocks; ; for there 1 is not a 
4 single ne, of wild n but what contains a a fit 
for food. 8 
But Patte in exmblcking 80 many hirmanice' between 
| Mantz and the situations in which they are destined to vege- 
tate, would not have done enough, had she not likewise 
provided means for restoring them, when destroyed by the 
intolerant culture of man. Let a piece of ground be left 
uncultivated for ever so short a space of time, and it will 
be seen clothed with vegetables. They will grow up in 
duch numbers, and so vigorously, that no husbandman will 
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be capable of producing an equal quantity on the same 
spot, let him take whatever pains he may. These $shoots, 
however, so vigorous and so rapid, which frequently take 
poſseſsion of our dock yards, though constructed of free- 
stone, of our walls of ashlar, and our courts paved with 
granite, are, in many cases, the effect only of provincial. 
culture, Nature, who is always advancing from harmony 
to harmony, till she has attained that point of perfection 
which she proposed first, sows, with graſs and herbage 
of different kinds, every deserted soil, until she can have an 
opportunity of exerting her powers to raise, on that very 
spot, vegetables of a higher order. On the rude neglected 
plains where barren downs alone now meet the eye, our 
posterity may behold stately forests. 
I ſhall here, according to my plan, take a eursory view 

of the very ingenious methods which nature employs tor 
preparing and conducting these vegetable progreſsions. We 
shall thence obtain a glimpse, at least, not only ot the ele- 
mentary relations of plants, but of those which exist be- 
tween their different claſses, and which extend even to the 
animal kingdom. Vegetables, the most contempuble in the, 
eyes of man, are frequently the most neceſsary in the order 
of creation. 8 | 

The principal means employed by: nature for securing the 
growth of plants, of every species, are the thorny plants, 
It is very remarkable that plants of this description -are the 
first which appear on fallow lands, or in forests which have 
been cut down, They are, indeed, wonderfully well 
adapted to promote-foreign vegetations, because their leaves, 
deeply indented, like those of the thistle, and echium, 
their shoots, bent into an arch, like those of the bramble, 
their horizontal and interleaved branches, like those of the 
black-thorn, or their boughs, bristling with prickles and 
destitute of foliage, as those of the sea-rush, leave under- 
neath, and around them, . intervals through which 
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other yegetables may rise, and find protection from the 
devouring teeth of most quadrupeds. Nurseries of trees are 
frequently to be found in their bosom. Nothing is more 


common in coppice woods than to see & young oak arising 


from a tuft of brambles, which covers the earth around with 
its clusters of prickly flowers; or a young pine towering up 
amidst a yellow brake of marine rushes. 

When these trees have once acquired a certain degree of 


growth and size, they stiſſe by their shade those thorny 
plants, which exist no longer but at the skirts of the woods, 
| where they enjoy air sufficient for their vegetation, But in 


this situation such plants are still going on from year to 
year, to extend over the plains the empire of their superiors, 
Thus the. thorny plants are the original cradles of the 
forests, and the scourge of human cultivation is the bulwark 
of the cultivation of nature, = 
Man, however has, in this respect, imitated the — of 
nature: for if he wishes to protect the newly sown seeds of 
his garden, he finds it frequently neceſsary to cover them 
with prickly branches of one sort or another. It appears to 


mme probable, that there is not a heath but what, in time, 
might become a forest, were the people restrained from 


driving their flocks thither to feed, for the sheep crop the 
tender shoots of the trees as fast as they spring up. The 
reason, in my opinion, why the declivities of the lofty 
mountains of Spain, Persia, and many other parts of the 
world, are not clothed with trees, is the numerous flocks 
of sheep which are driven thither in summer, and which 
roam over their different chains. I am fully convinced that 
those mountains were covered, in the earlier ages of the 
world, with forests, which were destroyed by their first 
inhabitants; and that they would resume their ancient 
clothing, though now naked and desert, were the cattle to 
pasture on them no longer. It is very remarkable that these 
elevated regions are covered over with prickly plants, just in 

the same manner as our heaths, | 
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Don Garcias de Figueroa, Ambaſsador from Spain, at the 
court of Sha-abbas, King of Persia, relates, in the account 
which he has given of his journey, that the lofty mountains 
of Persia, which he croſsed, and where the Turcomans are 
continually wandering, as they tend their fleecy charge, 
were covered with a species of thorny shrub, which grew. 
luxuriantly in the most parched situations. These shrubs 
served as a retreat to a great number of partridges. I shall 
here take occasion to observe that nature employs the birds 
partieularly for the purpose of sowing thorny plants in the 
steepest and most inacceſsible places. They are accustomed 
to retire thither in the night time, and there they deposit 
along with their dung the stony seeds of the bramble berry, 
the eglantine berry, the barberry, and of the berries of most 
thorny shrubs, which, by relations no leſs wonderful, are in 
their stomach indigestible. | 
Birds have particular harmonies also with those vegetables, 
as we shall shew in its proper place. They not only find 
in them a plentiful supply of food, and shelter under them, 
but they find likewise down for lining their nests, as on 
thistles and the cotton tree of America; so that if many of 
them resort for safety to the summits of towering trees, 
others find it in the thorny brake. There is not a single 
bush but what has its peculiar kind of bird. 
Beside the plants proper to each situation, and there 
domesticated, there are some in a state of progreſsive pere- 
grination, and which wander round the earth without settling 
in any fixed abode, The cause of this constant removal may 
easily be conceived, by supposing, what is actually the case, 
that several of such plants shed their seeds only at the season 
when certain regular winds blow, or at some revolutions of 
the currents of the ocean. But, hawever this may be, I am 
of opinion that we must rank under this description many 
Plants which were known to the ancients, but are not now to 
be found. Such, beside others, is the celebrated /azerpitium 
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of the Romans, of which the juice, which is called lazer, sold 
for its weight in silver. This plant, according to Pliny, grew 
in the vicinity of the city of Corenum, in Africa, but had become 
such a rarity in his time as hardly any where to be seen. He 
tells us that a 8ingle plant of it had been found under the reign 
of Nero, and that it was sent to that prince as a great curiosity. 
Modern botanists pretend that the lazerpitium is the same 
plant as the silphium of our gardens. But, from the 
descriptions which the ancients, and, among others, Pliny 
and Diascorides have left us of it, they are evidently in an 
error. For my own part, I have no doubt that the lazarpi- 
4 4 tium is among the number of the vegetables destined to 
wander from east to west, and from west to east. At pre- 
sent it is, perhaps, on the western shores of Africa, whither 
the eazterly winds may have conveyed its seeds; and by the 
' | revolutions of the westerly winds it may, perhaps, have re- 
| turned to the place where it was in the days of Augustus, or 
it may have been conveyed to the plains of Ethiopia, among | 
nations totally unacquainted with its pretended wonderful 
qualities, = SL 0: 8 e 
Pliny enumerates a great many other vegetables, which 
are, at this day, to us equally unknown. It may be worthy 
of observation, that those vegetable appearances have been 
contemporary with several species of migrating birds, which 
have likewise disappeared, It is well known that there are 
several claſses of birds and of fishes which do nothing but 
wander inceſsantly over the earth and through the seas, some, 
in a certain revolution of days, others, at the end of a cer- 
| tain period of years. Many plants may be subjected to a 
similar destiny. This law extends even to the heavens, in 
which some new star is from time to time making its ap- 
pearance. Nature, in my opinion, has disposed her works 
in such a manner as to have always some novelty in reserve, 
in order to keep man continually in exercise. She has 
established in the duration of the existence of the different 
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beings of each kingdom, concerts of a moment, of an hour, 
of a day, of a moon, of a year, of the liſe of a man, of the 
duration of a cedar, and perhaps of that of a globe; but this, 
undoubtedly, is known to the supreme being alone. 

I am persuaded at the same time, that the greater part of 
migrating plants must have a principal centre, such as a 
Steep rock, or an island in the midst of the sea, whence they 
diffuse themselves over all the rest of the world. This 
leads me to mention what I consider as an irrefragable argu- 
ment in support of the recent creation of our globe Were 
the globe of very remote autiquity, all the poſsible combi- 
nations of the propagation of plants, by seed, would have 
been already completed all over the world. Thus, for ex- 
ample, there would not be an uninhabited island and shore 
of the Indian seas which would not be found planted with 
cocoa trees, and sown with cocoa nuts, which the ocean wafts 
thither every year, and which it scatters alternately on 
those wastes by means of the variety of its monsoons and of 
its currents. Now it is unquestionably certain, that the 
radiations of that tree and its fruit, the principal focuſes of 

which are in the Maldivia islands, are not yet diffused over 
all the islands of the Indian Ocean. ä 

The philosopher, Francis Leguat, and his unfortunate 
companions, who, in the year 1690, were the first inhabitants 
of the small island of Rodriguez, which lies a hundred 
leagues to the east of the Isle of France, found no cocoa 
trees in it. But, during the period of their short residence 
there, the sea threw upon the coast several cocoa nuts in a 
state of germination, as if it had been the intention of pro- 
vidence to induce them, by this useful and seasonable pre- 
sent, to remain on that island, and to cultivate it. 

Francis Leguat, who was unacquainted with the relations 
which seeds have to the element in which they are designed 
to grow, was very much astonished to find that those fruits, 
which weighed from five to six pounds, must have performed 
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à voyage of sixty or fourscore leagues without being cor- 


rupted. He took it for granted, and he was in the right, 
that they came from the island of St. Brande, which is 
situated to the north-east of Rodriguez. These two desert 
islands had not, as yet, since the creation of the world, com- 
municated to each other all their vegetable productions, 
though situated in a current of the ocean, which, in the 


course of the year, sets six months towards the one, and six 
months towards the other. 


However this may be, he and his companion planted these 
cocoa nuts, which, in the space of a year and a half sent 
forth shoots four feet in height, Yet a bleſsing from 
heaven, so distinguished, had not the power of detaining 
them in that happy island. An inconsiderate desire of pro- 
curing women constrained them to abandon it, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of Leguat, and plunged them 
into a long series df calamities, which few of them were able 
to survive. For my own part, I can entertain no doubt that, 
had they reposed that confidence in providence which they 
had reason to do, its care would have conveyed wives for 
them into that desert island, as it had sent to them the gift 
of the cocoa nut. 

To return to the subject of regetilile navigation : all the 
combinations and varieties in the manner of vegetables being 
Sown, would long ago have been completed in islands lying 
between the same parallels, and in the same monsoons, if the 
world had been eternal. The double cocoa nuts, the 
nurseries of which are in the Sechelles islands, would have 
diffused themselves, and have had time to germinate on the 
Malabar coast, on which they are every now and then thrown 
by the waves. The Indians would have planted upon their 


shores those fruits to which they ascribe miraculous virtues, 


Since the palm which bears them was, only twelve years 
ago, 80 little known to the people of that coast, that they 


believed the nuts to be natives of the bottom of the sea, and 
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"thence gave them the appellation of marine cocoa nuts. 
There are, in like manner, a multitude of other fruits be- 
tween the tropics, the primordial stocks of which are in the 
Moluccas, the Phillipines, and the islands of the South Sea, 
still utterly unknown on the coasts of both continents, and 
even in the adjacent islands, and which undoubtedly would 
have become their objects of cultivation to there inhabitants, 
had the sea been allowed sufficient time to multiply the pro- 
jection of them on their shores. 

I shall not pursue this reflection any farther ; but it 
evidently proves the newneſs of the world. Were it eternal, 
and not under the care of a providence, its vegetable pro- 
ductions would long since have undergone all the poſsible 
combinations of the chance by which they are resown. 
We should find their different species in every situation 
where it is poſsible for them to grow. From this obser- 
vation I deduce another consequence, that the author of 
nature evidently intended to link mankind together by a re- 
ciprocal communication of benefits, the chain of which is, 
| as yet, very far from being completed. Where, for 
example, is the benefactor of mankind, who will transport to 
the Ostiacs, and the Samoiedes of Waigat's Strait, Winter's 
tree from the Strait of Magellan, the bark of which unites 
the taste of cloves, pepper and cinnamon ? And where the 
man that will convey to Magellan's Strait the pear tree of 
Siberia, to feed the starving Patagonian ? 

What a rich collection might Ruſsia make, not only of 
the trees which thrive in the northern and the southern 
regions of America, but of those which, in all parts of the 
world, crown the lofty ice-covered mountains, whose 
elevated ridges have a temperature approaching to that of 
her plains? Why does she not behold her forests enriched + 
with the pines of Virginia, and the cedars of Mount 
Lebanon? The desert shores of the Irtis might be annually 
clothed with the same species of oats with which so many 
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nations, inhabiting the banks of the rivers of Canada, are 
principally supported. Not only might she collect in her 
plains'the trees and the plants of cold latitudes, but a great 
number of annual vegetables, which grow during-the course 
of a summer, in warm and temperate latitudes. I know 
by experience, that the heat of summer, at nn, is 
as powerful as under the line. ö 

There are, beside, in the north, carts of the earth 
which have configurations perfectly adapted to afford a shelter 
- against the northerly winds, and to multiply the warmth of 
the sun. If the south has its icy mountains, the north has 
its reverberatory vallies. I have seen one of those small 
vallies near Petersburg, at the bottom of which flows a 
brook that never freezes, even in the midst of winter. 
These rocks of Granite, which give to Finland 80 
rugged an appearance, and which, according to the report 
of travellers, cover most of the lands of Sweden, the shores 
of the Frozen Ocean, and all Spitzbergen; are Sufficient for 
Producing the same temperatures in many places, and for 
diminishing in them, to a considerable degepe, the n 
of the cold. | 

I have seen in F 1 near Wiburg, nd. the Kink 
first degree of latitude, cherry trees intirely exposed to the 
weather, though these trees are natives of the forty-second 
degree, that is, of the-kingdom of Pontus, from whence 
Lucullus transplanted them to Rome after the defeat of 
Mithridates. The *peasantry of that province cultivate 
with succeſs tobacco, which is a much more southerly 
plant, being originally a native of Brazil. It is an annual 
plant I allow, and does not acquire, in its northern situation, 
a very high degree of flavour, for these people are under the 
neceſsity of exposing it to the heat of their stoves, in order 
to bring it to a state of perfect maturity. But the rocks with 
which Finland is covered, would, undoubtedly, present to 
attentive eyes, reverberating situations, which might bring it 
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to a sufficient degree of maturity, without the aid of artifi- 
cial heat. | 

I myself found, not far from the city of Fredericksham, 
upon 2 dunghill, under the shelter of a rock, a very lofty 
tuft of oats, the produce of a single seed, consisting of thirty- 
seven stalks, loaded with as many ears completely ripe, without 
reckoning a multitude of other small shoots. I gathered it 
with an intention of having it presented to her Imperial 
Majesty Catherine II. by my General M. Dubogquet, 
under whose orders, and in whose company I was then 
visiting the fortified places of that province, This was 
likewise his intention; but our Ruſsian attendants, careleſs, 
as all slaves are, suffered it to be lost, which occasioned a 
considerable degree of disappointment to him, as well as to 
me. I cannot help thinking, that a sheaf of corn, so rich 
and beautiful, the produce of a province, considered, even at 
Petersburgh, as condemned to sterility, on account of the 
rocks which cover its surface, and which, for that reason, 
received from ancient geographers, the epithet of lapidisa 
(stony), would have been as acceptable to her majesty as 
the huge block of granite, since conveyed from that quarter 
to be converted, at Petersburgh, into the basis of a statue of 
Peter the Great, 

I have seen, in Poland, several private individuals calti- 
vate the vine and the apricot tree with very great succeis. 
M. De la Roche, consul from the prince of Moldavia, carried 
me, when at Warsaw, to a little garden in the suburbs of 
that city, which produced to the occupier an annual revenue 
of one hundred pistoles, though it did not contain quite 
thirty of the last- mentioned tree. It was totally unknown 
in that country a hundred and fifty years ago. The apricot 
was first introduced into it by a Frenchman, valet- de- 
chambre, to a queen of Poland. This man ruised the fruit 
privately, and made presents of it to the grandees of the 
country, pretending that he had received it from France by 
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the couriers of the court. The great people did not fail to 
pay him magnificently for his presents; and this species of 
commerce became to him the foundation of an ample for- 
tune, by means of which his great-grand-children are, at 
this day, the most opulent bankers of that country. | 

I have made these observations on the poſsibility of e en- 
riching Ruſsia and Poland with useful vegetables, not only 


as the best acknowledgement in my power for the gracious 


reception with which I was honoured by persons of rank, 
and by the government of those countries when I was a 


stranger among them; but because these indications tend 
equally to the improvement of France, the elimate of which 


is more temperate. We have icy mountains capable of pro- 


ducing all the vegetables of the north, and reverberating 


vallies equally adapted to the production of most of those of 
the south. It would not be proper to make an effort to 
render this species of culture general through a whole dis- 
trict, as our usual custom is, but to set it agoing in some 
little sheltered exposure or small winding valley. The in- 
fluence of these positions is of no great extent. Thus the 
famous Constantia vine of the Cape of Good Hope is at- 
tended with perfect succeſs only on a small spot of ground 
Situated at the bottom of a little hill, while the adjoining 

and surrounding vineyards do not produce muscadine grapes 
of nearly the same quality. Of this too I have had personal 
experience. 

Ic France, it would be proper to look for sheltered aspects, 
guch as I have been describing, in places where there are 
white stones in abundance; the colour of which is best 


15 adapted to reverberate the rays of the sun. Nay, I believe 


that marl is indebted to its white colour for part of the heat 
which it communicates to the lands where it is spread; it re- 
flects upon them the rays of the sun with so much activity as 
to burn up the first shoots of many kinds of plants. This, 
in my opinion, is the reason why marl, which poſseſses, in 
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other respects, the principles of fecundation, kills a great 
many of the smaller herbs that usually grow under the 
shade of corn, and whose first leaves are more tender than 
those of the latter, which, in general, is the most er of 
the gramineous plants. 

It would be neceſsary also to search for those fortunate 

exposures in the vicinity of the sea, and under the influence 
of its winds, which are so neceſsary to the vegetation of 
many plants, that several of them retuse to grow in the 
inland parts. Of this nature is the olive tree, which it has 
been found impoſsible to propagate in the interior of Asia 
and America, though the latitudes be, in other respects, 
favourable. Nay, I have remarked, that it is not fruitful in 
islands, and on shores where it is excluded from the sen- 
breezes. To this cause I ascribe the sterility of those which 
have been planted in the Isle of France, on its western coast ; 
for it is sheltered from the east winds by a chain of moun- 
tains. As to the cocoa-tree, it will not thrive between the 
tropics, unleſs it has, if I may venture to say so, its root in 
the sea water. I am firmly of opinion, it is for want of these 
' geographical considerations, and some others of a similar 
nature, that many plants which might be cultivated with 
succeſs, have failed in France, and in her colonies. 

However this may be, it might be polsible to find within 

the kingdom an icy mountain, with, perhaps, a reverberating 
valley below, It would be a most agreeable employment to 
go in search of such a situation, and the greatest benefits 
might be derived from it. We might convert it into a 
royal garden, which would present to our sovereign a 
spectacle of the vegetation of a multitude of climates upon 
one line, of leſs than fifteen hundred fathoms of elevation. 
He might there bid defiance to the burning heat of the dog- 
star under the shade of cedars, on the moſsy bank of a 
rivulet iſsuing from the snow; and, perhaps, avoid the 
N severity of winter's cold at the bottom of a valley with a 
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southern aspect, under the palm tree, and amidst a field 
of sugar canes. We might there naturalize the animals 
which are the compatriots of those vegetables. He might 
hear the cry of the Lapland rein- deer from the same valley 
in which he would see the peacocks of Java building their 
nests. This landscape would collect around him a part of 
the tribute of the creation, and exhibit to him a picture of 
the terrestrial paradise which was situated, as I suppose, in a 
similar position. I cannot, indeed, help expreſsing a wish, 
that our kings would extend their sublime enjoyments, as 
far as the study of nature has pursued 1ts researches under 
their flourishing empire. 
It now remains, that I examine the harmonies which 
plants form with each other. These harmonies constitute 
the inexpreſsible charms lavished on the sites which nature 
has sown and planted with her own hand, and they will 
form the subject of the ensuing section. | 


VEGETABLE HARMONIES OF PLANTS. 


I shall here apply to plants, the general principles laid 
down in the preceding study, by examining, in succeſsion, 
the harmonies of their colours and of their forms. 

The verdure of plants, which is so grateful to the eye, is a har- 
mony of two colours opposite in their elementary generation: 
yellow, which is the colour of the earth, and blue, which is 
the colour of the heavens. Had nature dyed plants yellow, 
they would have been confounded with the ground; if blue, 
they would have been confounded with the heavens and the 
waters. In the first case every thing would have appeared 
earth, in the second every thing would have appeared sea; 
but their verdure gives them exceedingly soft contrasts with 
the ground of this magnificent picture, and consonances 
equally agreeable with the yellow colour of the earth, and 
with the azure of the heavens. 


* 
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The green colour poſseſses this farther advantage, that it 
accords in a most wonderful manner with all the others, and 
this arises from its being the harmony of the two extreme 
colours. Painters who are endowed with taste, hang the 
walls of their exhibition-rooms with green, in order that the 
pictures, of whatever colours, may detach themselves from 
that ground without harshneſs, and harmonize upon it 
without conſusion.“ 

Nature, not satisfied with the first general tint, has em- 
ployed, in extending it over the ground of her scene, what 
painters call transitions. She has appropriated to plants which 
grow in the vicinity of water and of the heavens, a particular 
shade of bluish green called sea-green. This is the shade 
which in general tinges the plants of the shores, such as 
reeds, willows, poplars, and those of high grounds, as the 
thistle, the cypreſs,. and the pine, and which makes the azure 
of the rivers to harmonize with the verdure of the meadows, 
and the azure of the heavens with the verdure of the hills. 
Thus, by means of this light and fleeting tint, nature diffuses 
delicious harmonies over the boundaries of the waters, and 
along the outlines of landscapes; and it is productive of a still 
farther magic to the eye, by giving greater apparent depth to 
the vallies and more elevation to the mountains, | 

Something still more wonderful here demands our atten- 
tion, which is, that though nature employs only one colour 
in clothing so many plants, she extracts from it such a pro- 
digious quantity of tints, that each of those plants has one 
peculiar to itself, and which detaches it suſkciently from its 


* When they place plants or landscapes on a green ground, such pictures, 
without doubt, detach themselves from it but indifferently. In my opinion, 
gray is a tint better adapted to be the ground of a picture gallery. This tint, 
formed of black and white, which are the extremes of the chain of colours, 
harmonizes with every other without exception. Nature frequently employs 
it in the heavens and on the horizon, by means of vapoyrs and clouds, which 
are generally of that colour, | 
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| neighbour to render it distinguishable from it; and each of 


these tints is daily varying, from the commencement of 
spring, when most of them exhibit themselves in a bloody 
verdure, up to the last days of autumn, when they are trans- 


formed into various yellows. | 
Nature, after having thus harmonized the ground of her 
picture by means of a general colour, has detached from it 
every vegetable in particular, by means of contrasts. Such as 
are destined to grow immediately on the ground, on shores, 
or on dusky rocks, are entirely green, leaves and stems, as 
the greater part of reeds, graſses, moſses, tapers, and aloes ; 


= but those destined to rise from the midst of herbage hare 


stems of different tints of brown, such are the trunks of most 
trees and the stalks of shrubs. The elder, for example, 


which thrives amidst the graſsy turf, has a stem of ash-co- . 


loured gray; but the walnut, which has a perfect resemblance 
to it in every other respect, and which grows immediately on 


the ground, is green all over. The mugwort, which grows 


along hedges, has a reddish stem, by which it may be readily 
distinguished from the neighbouring shrubs. Nay there are, 
in every genus of plants, certain species which, by their light 
colours, seem to have been formed to terminate the limits of 
their. claſses, such is the sorb genus, a species called the 
Canadian service tree, the branches of which are of a coral 


ted. There are, in the willow tribe, osiers, whose scions 


are as yellow as gold; but there is not a single plant that does 
not, by its flowers and fruits, detach itself entirely from the 
ground by which it is surrounded. 


It is impoſsible to suppose that so many varieties should be 


the mechanical result of the colours next to which bodies are 
| placed; for example, that the bluish green of most mountain 
vegetables, should be an effect of the azure of the heavens. 
It is worthy of being remarked, that the blue colour is not to 
be found, at least as far as I know, in the flowers or in the 
fruits of loſty trees; for in that case they would be confounded 
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with the heavens; but it is very common on the ground, in 
the flowers of herbs, such as the blue- bottle, the violet, scabi- 
ous, liverwort, the iris, and many others. On the contrary, 
the colour of the earth is very common in the fruit of lofty 
trees, such as the chesnut, the walnut, the cocoa nut, and the 
cone of the pine. Hence we have an intimation that the 
point of view of this magnificent picture was taken from the 
eye of man, 

Nature having distinguished the harmonic colour of each 
vegetable by the contrasting colour of its flowers and its fruit, 
has followed the same laws in the forms which she has given 
them. The most beautiful form, as we have seen, is the 
spherical, and the most agreeable contrast which it is capable 
of exhibiting is, when it is found in opposition to the 
radiating form, You will frequently find this form, and its 
contrast, in the aggregation of the flowers that go by the name 
of radiated, as the daisy, which has a circle of small white 
divergent petals, surrounding its yellow disk: we find it like- 
wise with other combinations, in the blue-bottle, in starwort, 
and a multitude of other species. When the radiating parts 
of the flowers are outermost, the spherical parts are innermost, 
as in the species which I have juſt named; but when the first 
are on the inside, the spherical parts are outermost : this 
may be observed in those whose stamina are drawn out to a 
great length, and whose petals form portions of a sphere, as 
the flowers of the hawthorn, the apple tree, and of most part 


of the rosaceous and liliaceous plants. The contrast of the 
flower is formed sometimes with the surrounding parts of the 


plant. This is most strongly apparent in the rose; its disk 
is formed of beautiful spherical portions, its calix is bristled 


with beards, and its stalk with thorns. 
When the spherical form is found in a flower, between the 


radiating and the parabolic, there is then a complete elemen- 
tary generation, the effect of which is always highly 


agreeable; it is that also produced by most of the flowers Juet 
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mentioned, by the outlines of their calices, which terminate 
their projecting stems. The nosegay-girls are so sensible of 

the value of this combination, that they sell a simple rose on 
its branch, at a much higher price than they would ask for a 
large posy of the same flower, especially if there are on it a 
few buds, which present the charming progreſsions of florifi- 
cation. But nature is so vast, and my incapacity so great, 
that I must confine myself to a cursory view of the contrast, 
which arises from the simple opposition of forms; it is so 
universal, that nature has given it to plants which had it not 
in themselves, by opposing them to others of a configuration 
entirely different. 

The species opposite in ſorms are almost always in com- 
pany, When you fall in, on the bank of a river, with an 
old willow not yet decayed, you may frequently see a large 
convolvulus, covering the radiated foliage of this tree with its 
own heart-formed leaves, and its bell-shaped white flowers, 
to make up for the want of real flowers, which have by 
nature been denied to it. Different species of rope-weed 
produce the same harmonies on various Os” of high gra- 
mineous plants. | 

These plants, called parazite plants, are scattered over the 
whole vegetable kingdom, and are appropriated, as I suppose, 
to each vertical species. The methods by which they attach 
themselves to the upright plant, are so various, that these 
alone would deserve a particular treatise. There are some 
of them which twine themselres in a spiral form round the 
trunks of forest trees, such as the honeysuckle; others, as 
pease, have hands, with from three to five fingers, by which 
they lay hold of shrubs, and it is very remarkable that thesc 
hands do not make their appearance till they have acquired a 
height at which they begin to have occasion for them as a 
support; others, as the bastard pomegranate, attach them- 
selves in the form of a cork screw; others have a simple 
hook at the tail of their leaf, as the nasturtium; the pink 
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employs a similar method of adhesion. These two beautiful 
flowers are supported in our gardens with rods, but it is a - 
question well worth the investigation of florists, to ascertain 
what are the auxillary plants, if I may call them so, to which 
these were designed to unite themselves in the places where 
they originally grew; delightful groups might be formed by 
their union. 5 a 

I am persuaded that there is not a vegetable but what, 
in some parts of the earth has its opposite; their mutual 
harmony is the cause of that secret pleasure which we ex» 
perience in wild rural.scenes, where nature is at liberty to 
combine them. The fir tree rises in the forests of the north 
like a lofty pyramid, of a dark green colour, and with a 
motionleſs attitude, The birch, which is almost always found 
in its vicinity, and grows to nearly the same height, has the 
form of an inverted pyramid, and is of a lively verdure, 
having moveable foliage, which is continually sporting with 
every breath of wind. The round-leaſed trefoil loves to 
grow in the midst of the fine graſs, and to adorn it with its 
flowery tops. Nay, I believe that nature has made those 
deep incisions in the leaves of a great many plants, merely 
with a view to facilitate alliances of this sort, and to open 
a paſsage for the graſses, the verdure and delicacy of whose 
stems form with them an infinity of contrasts. Of this 
innumerable instances may be seen in uncultivated fields, 
where tufts of graſs pierce through large plants of the thistle 
and the echicum, (vipers bugloſs). 'This arrangement has 
been made, in order that graſses, which are the most useful 
of all plants, might receive a portion of the rain from heaven, 
through the interstices of the broad foliage of those privi- 
leged children of nature, which, were it not for these 
incistons, would stifle every thing around them. Nature 
does nothing merely for the pleasure of doing it, but always 
connects with it some reason of utility; this appears to me 
the more evident, as the incisions in leares are much more 
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common and deeper in those plants and shrubs which rise 


to no great height, than they are in trees. 
The harmonies resulting from contrasts, are to be found 
even in the waters. The reed on the brink of rivers, raises 
into the air its radiating leaves and its embrowned stem, 
while the nymphæa extends at its feet a broad heart-shaped 
foliage, and roses as yellow as gold; the one presents on the 
waters a continued pallisade, ' and the other a platform of 
rerdure. 
Similar oppositions present themselves in the most fright- 
ful climates. Martens of Hamburgh, who has given a very 
good account of Spitzbergen, tells us, that when the seamen 
belonging to the veſsel in which he navigated along its 


coasts heaved up the anchor, they seldom failed to bring up 


with it a very broad leaf of the alga marina, six feet in 
length, and attached to a tail equally long, This leaf was 
smooth, of a brown colour spotted with black, had two 
white stripes, and in its figure resembled a tongue: he calls it 
the plant of the rock. But what is very singular, it was 


usually accompanied by a hairy plant, about six feet in 


length, like a horse's tail, and formed of hair so fine that one 
might call it, says he, the silk of the rock. He found on 
those dismal shores, where the empire of Flora is in such a 
state of desolation, the cachlearia (scurvy-graſs) and the 


sorrel, both growing together. The leaf of the first is rounded 


into the form of a spoon, that of the other is lengthened 
into the shape of the iron head of an arrow. Bartholin,* a 
physician of great ability, has observed, that the virtues of 


their salts are as opposite as their configurations; those of 


the former are alkalis, those of the latter acids; and from 
their union results what medical men call a neutral salt, 
(which ought rather to be called a harmonic salt), the most 
powerful remedy that can be employed as an antiscorbutic, 


» See Chomel's History of Common Plants. 
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and the scurvy is a disease which is readily and a con- 
tracted in those dreadful climates. 

For my part, I apprehend that the qualities of plants are 
harmonic, like their forms; and that, as often as we find 


them grouped agreeably and constantly, there must result 


from the union of their qualities, either for nourishment, 


8 or for pleasure, a harmony as agreeable as that which 


arises from the contrast of their figures. This is a presump- 


tion that I could support by referring to the instinct of 


animals, which, browsing on the herbage, vary the choice of 


their aliments; but this consideration would lead me from 


my subject. 

I ſhould never have done were I to enter into a detail 
respecting the harmonies of a great many plants which we 
undervalue, because they are common or weak, If we were 
to suppose them of the size of our trees, the majesty of the 
palm would disappear before the magnificence of their 
attitudes and proportions. Some of them, such as the vipers 
bugloſs, rise like superb candlesticks, forming a vacuum 


round their centre, and rearing toward heaven their prickly 


arms loaded, their whole - length through, with lamps of 
violet-coloured flowers, The verbascum, on the other hand, 
extends around its broad leaves of solemn drapery, and sends 
up from its centre a long distaff of yellow flowers, as salu- 
tary to the stomach as grateful to the touch. The dark blue 
violet contrasts in the spring with the primrose, expanding 


its golden cup with a scarlet hrim. On the embrowned 


corners of the rock, under the shade of the aged beech, the 

mushroom, white and round as an ivory piece for the cheſs- 

board, rises out of a moſsy bed of the most beautiful green. 
Mushrooms alone present a multitude of unknown conso- 


nances and contrasts. This claſs is, in the first place, the most 


varied of all those of the vegetable productions of our climates, 
Sebastian Le Vaillant enumerates one hundred and four 
species of them in the vicinity of Paris, without reckoning 
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the fungoids, which furnish at least a dozen more. Nature 
has dispersed them over most shady places, where they fre- 
quently form very extraordinary contrasts. There are some 
which thrive only on the naked rock, where they present a 
forest of small filaments, each of which supports its parti- 
cular chapiter. There are some which grow on substances 
the most abject with forms the most solemn, such as that 
which thrives on horse-dung, and which resembles a Roman 
hat, whence it has borrowed its name. Others present 
agreeable consonances, such as that which grows at the foot 
of the alder under the form of a cockle. By what nymph 
was a shell planted at the root of a tree, which grows on the 
margin of rivers? - 

This numerous tribe appears to hare its destiny attached 
to that of the trees, which have each a mushroom appropri- 
atcd to it, and which is rarely to be found elsewhere; such 
are those which grow only on the roots of plumb-trees and 
pines. In vain does heaven pour down its copious rains; the 
mushroom, under covert of its umbrella, does not receive 
a Single drop. These plants derive their whole vital support 
from the earth, and the potent vegetable to whose fortune 
they hare united their own; like those little Savoyards 
who are planted as posts at the gates of the hotels of the 
great, they derive their subsistence from the superfluity of 
another; they grow under the shade of the powers of the 
forest, and live on the superabundance of their sumptuous 
banquets. 

Other vegetables present e of strength to weak- 
neſs in a very different way, and consonances of protection 
still more distinguished. Those which we have been men- 
tioning, like lordly chieftains, leave their humble friends at 
their feet; others carry them in their arms and place them 
on their heads. They frequently receive the recompence of 
their noble hospitality. The wild vines, which in the 
Antilles attach themselves to the trees of the forests, defend 
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them from the fury of the hurricane. The Gallic oak has 


oftener than once seen itself an object of veneration among 
the people for having borne the miseltoe in its branches. 


The ivy, a friend to monuments and tombs, and with 


which, in ancient times, the poets who conferred immorta- 
lity were crowned, covers sometimes with its foliage the 
trunks of the stateliest trees. This is one of the many 
irresistible proofs of the vegetable compensations of nature, 
for I do not recollect that I ever saw the ivy on the trunks 
of pines, firs, or of other trees, whose foliage lasts the whole 
year round. It invests those only which are stripped by 
the hand of winter. Symbol of a generous friendship, it 
attaches itself only to the wretched, and when its protector 
has fallen a prey to death, it restoresto him again the honours 
of the forest where he lives no longer; it makes him revive 


by decorating his shade with garlands of flowers, and festoons 


of undecaying verdure. 


The greater part of plants which grow under the shade 


are adorned with the most vivid colours; thus moſses display 


the brilliancy of their emerald green on the dusky sides of 
the rocks. In the forests, the mushroom and the agaric 
distinguish themselves, by their colours, from the roots of 
the trees under which they grow. The ivy detaches itself 
from their gray bark by its shining green; the miseltoe dis- 
closes its branches of a yellowish green, and its fruit, similar 
to pearls, amidst the thick foliage of the oak. The aquatic 
convolvulus dazzles you with its large white bell- shaped 


flowers on the trunk of the willow. The virgins-bower 


clothes with verdure the ancient towers, and in autumn its 
foliage of gold and purple seems to fix, on their embrowned 
sides, the rich tints of the setting sun. Other plants, entirely 
concealed from the eye, discover themselves by their per- 


' fumes. Thus the obscure violet invites the lover's hand 


"8 
of 


to the bosom of the prickly shrub. And thus is verified 
every where around us, that great law of contrasts which 
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governs the world: no aggregation in plants is the effect of 
chance. | 

Nature has established among the numerous s tribes of the 
vegetable kingdom a multitude of habitudes, the end of 
which is unknown to us. There are plants, for example, 
the individuals of which are of different sexes, as in 
the animal creation. There are others which are always 
found united in several clusters, as if they loved to live in 
society; others, on the contrary, are almost always met 
with in a state of solitude. Many of these relations, in my 
opinion, are connected with the character of the birds which 
live on their fruits, and which re-sow them. The herbs in 
the meadows often imitate the figure of the trees in the 
forests; there are some which in their foliage and proportions 
resemble the pine, the fir, and the oak; nay, I believe that 
every tree has a consonance with some herb. It is by a 
magic of this sort that small spots of ground exhibit to us the 
extent of a large distriet. If you are under a grove of oaks, 
and perceive on an adjoining hillock tuſts of germander, the 
foliage of which resembles them in miniature, you will 
observe all the effect of perspective. These diminutions of 
proportion extend from trees even down to moſses, and are in 
part the cause of the pleasure we enjoy in wild rural scenes, 
where nature has had leisure to arrange her plans. The 
effect of those vegetable illusions is so certain, that, if you 
have the ground cleared, the extent of any particular spot, 
when stripped of its natural vegetables, appears much ſmaller 
than before. 

Nature employs also diminishing shades of verdure, which, 
being lighter on the summit of trees than at their base, gives 
them the appearance of being more lofty than they really 
are. She appropriates the pyramidical form also to many 
mountain trees in order to increase the apparent elevation of 
their site; this is observable in the larch, the fir, the cypreſs, 
and in many other plants which grow on eminences. Some- 
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times she unites in the same spot the effects of the seagons 
and of the most opposite climates. In hot climates she 

clothes the whole sides of mountains with that vegetable 
called the iceplant, because it seems entirely covered over 
with flakes of ice. One might believe that, in the midst of 
summer, Boreas had breathed upon it all the chilling blasts 
of the north. | | Fo. | 

On the other hand we find, in Ruſsia, moſses in the midst 
of winter, which, 'on account of the red and ſmoky colour of 
their flowers, have the appearance of being on fire. In our 
rainy climates she crowns the summits of hillocks with 
broom and rosemary, and the tops of ancient towers with 
the yellow gillyflower ; which, during the gloomiest day, 
appear as if the rays of the sun were shining upon them. 

In other places, she produces the effect of the wind in the 
midst of perfect stillneſs. In many parts of America, if a bird 
only alights on a tuft of the sensitive plant, the whole stripe, 
which sometimes extends to three furlongs, is immediately put 
in motion, The European traveller stops and observes with 
astonishment the herbage in motion while the air is perfectly 
calm. I myself have sometimes mistaken, in our own 
woods, the murmur of poplars and of aspens for the bubbling - 
of brooks. Oftener than once, when seated under their 
shade on the skirt of a meadow, to whose herbage the wind | 
gave an undulatory motion, this multiplied tremulousneſs 
has transfused into my blood the imaginary coolneſs of the 


stream. 


Nature frequently employs the a rial vapours in order to 
give the greater extent to our landscapes. She diffuses them 
over the cavities of vallies, and makes them stop at the 
windings of rivers, giving us a glimpse at intervals of their 
long canals illuminated by the sun. She thus multiplies 
their plans, and prolongs their extent. Sometimes she with- 
draws this magic veil from the bottoms of the vallies, and, 
rolling it over the adjacent mountains, where she tinges it 
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with vermilion and azure, she confounds the circumference 
of earth with the canopy of heaven. Thus she employs 
clouds, as fleeting as the illusions of human life, to raise us 
towards heaven; thus, amidst her profound mysteries, she ex- 
cites the ineffable idea of infinity, and withdraws her works 
from our sight, in order to convey to our minds a more im- 
preſsive sentiment of them. 


ANIMAL HARMONIES OF PLANTS. 


Nature, after having established on a soil formed of frag- 
ments insensible and lifeleſs, vegetables endowed with vital 
principles, growth and generation, fitted, for the latter, beings, 
which together with the same faculties had the power of 
self- motion, dispositions for inhabiting them, capacity to 
derive their nourishment from them, and instinct to direct 
them in their choice: I mean animals. I shall here speak 
only of the most common relations which these beings have 
with plants; but were I to attempt to detail those which their 
innumerable tribes have with the elements, with each other 
and with man, whatever might be my ignorance, I should 
disclose a multitude of scenes still more worthy of admira- 
tion. | 5 
In an order entirely new, nature has not changed her 
laws; she has established the same harmonies and the same 
contrasts of animals to plants, as of plants to the elements. 
It would appear natural to our feeble reason, and agreeable to 
the great principles of our sciences, which ascribe so much 
power to analogies and to physical causes, that ſo many sen- 
sible beings, which are produced in the midst of verdure, 
should, in proceſs of time, be affected by it. The impreſsions 
of their parents, added to those of their own infancy, which 
serve to explain so many phenomena in the human species, 
acquiring, by new tints, more strength from generation to 
generation, ought at length to exhibit oxen and sheep as 
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green as the graſs on which they feed. It has been observed, 
in the preceding Study, that, as vegetables are detached from 
the ground by means of their green colour, the animals which 
live on verdure distinguish themselves from it, in their turn, 
by means of their dusky colours; and those which live on 
the brown barks of trees, or other dark grounds, are dreſscd 
out in brilliant colours and sometimes in green. 

On this subject I have to remark, that many species of the 
birds of India which live amidst the foliage of trees, as the 
greater part of paroquets, many of the colibri, and even of 
pigeons, are of the finest green; but beside the white, blue 
and red marbled spots, which distinguish their different tribes, 
and render them perceptible at a distance on the trees, the 
brilliant verdure of their plumages detaches them to great 
advantage from the solemn and embrowned verdure of those 
southern forests. We have already seen that this is em- 
ployed by nature as the general means of diminishing the 
reflection of the heat; but, that 8he might not confound the 
objects of her picture, had she darkened the ground of her 
scene, she has bestowed greater brilliancy on the dreſses of 
the actors. | 

It would appear that nature, by way of compensation, has 
appropriated those animals coloured in the most agreeable 
manner, to the vegetables whose flowers are the least vivid. 
There are much fewer brilliant flowers between the tropics 
than in the temperate zones; and, as a compensation, the 
insects, the birds, and even the quadrupeds, such as several 
species of monkies and lizards, are there arrayed in the 
gaudiest colours. When they rest on their proper vegetable, 
they form with them the most beautiful contrasts and the 
most lively harmonies, I have often stopped in the West- 
Indies to observe the small lizards, which live on the 
branches of trees, employ themselves in catching flies. 
They are of a beautiful apple-green, and have on their back 
a sort of characters of the most vivid red, resembling the 
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letters of the Arabian alphabet. When a cocoa-tree had 
several of them dispersed along its stem, never did an Egyp- 
tian pyramid of porphyry, with its hieroglyphics, appear to 
me so mysterious and so magnificent.“ 

I have likewise seen flocks of small birds denominated 
cardinals, because they are all over red, settle on shrubs, the 


verdure of which was blackened by the sun, and present 


the appearance of girandoles filled with burning lights. 
Father Du Tertre says, that, in the Antilles, there is no 
spectacle more brilliant than to see flocks of the parrot 
species, called arras, alight on the summit of the palm tree. 
'The blue, red, and yellow of their plumage, cover the 
boughs of the flowerleſs tree with the most superb enamel. 
Harmonies somewhat similar may be seen in our own climates. 
The goldfinch, with its red head and wings tipped with 


yellow, appears at a distance on a bush, like the flower of 


the thistle in which it was hatched. Sometimes you might 
take the slate- coloured wagtail, when perched on the extre- 
mity of the leaves of a reed, for the flower of Iris. 

It would be a very great curiosity to collect a great number 
of these oppositions, and analogies. They would lead us to a 
discovery of the plant which is peculiarly adapted to each 


animal. Naturalists have paid to those adaptations no great 


degree of attention. Such of them as have written the natural 
history of birds have claſsed them according to the feet, the 
bill, and the nostrils. They sometimes speak of the seasons 
when they appear, but scarcely ever of the trees which they 
frequent. Those only who, employed in making collec- 
tions of butterflies, are frequently under the neceſsity of look- 
ing for them in their state of nymph or caterpillar, have 


„They have sometimes served me to explain the moral sense of the 
hiEeroglyphics, engraven on the obelisks of Egypt in honor of her conquering 


| heroes. On beholding the characters traced upon them from right to left, with 


heads, beaks, and paws, they brought to wy recollection the Little fliy-catchers 
of my palm trees. | 
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sometimes distinguished these insects by the names of the 
vegetables on which they found them. Such are the cater- 
pillars of the tithymale, the pine, the elm, and so on, which 
they discovered to be peculiarly appropriated to these vege- 
table productions. But there is not an animal existing, but 
what may be referred to its own particular W 
plant. 
We have divided plants into aerial, aquatic, and terrestrial, 
as animals themselves are divisible, and we have found in the 
two extreme claſses un varying harmonies with their elements. 
They may be farther divided into two claſses, trees and 
herbs, as animals likewise are into birds and quadrupeds. 
Nature does not aſsociate the two kingdoms in consonances, 
but in contrasts; that is, she does not attach the great animals 
to the great vegetables; but unites them contrariwise, by 
aſsociating the claſs of trees with that of the small animals, 
and that of herbs with the large quadrupeds; and by means of 
these oppositions she hestows adaptations of protection to the 
feeble, and of convenience to the powerful, 
This law is so general, that I have remarked, in every 

country where there is no great variety in the species of 
graſses, that those of the quadrupeds which live upon them 
are but few in number; and that wherever the species of trees 
are multiplied, those of volatiles are multiplied also. The 
truth of 'this may be ascertained by consulting the herbals of 
many parts of America, and among others those of Guiana 
and Brazil, which present few varieties in the graſses, but a 
great number in the trees. It is well known, that those 
countries have few quadrupeds natural to them, and that, on 

the other hand, they are peopled with an infinite variety of 
birds and insects. i 
If we take a short view of the relations which graſses have 
to quadrupeds, we shall find that, notwithstanding theie 
apparent contrasts, there is aetually between them a multitude 
of real correspondencies. The mall elevation of the gra- 
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mineous plants places them within the reach of quadrupeds, 
whose head is in a horizontal position and frequently inclin- 
ed towards the ground. Their delicate shoots scem formed to 
be laid hold of by broad and fleshy lips; their tender stems to 
be easily cut by the incisive teeth, and their mealy seeds to be 
easily bruised by the grinders. Beside, their tops, bushy 
and elastic without being . present soft litter to 
ponderous bodies. 

If, on the other hand, we examine the correspondencies 
which exist between trees and birds, we shall find that the 
branches of trees may be easily clasped by the four-toed feet 
of most birds, which nature has disposed in such a manner, 
that, by means of three before and one behind, they may be 
able to grasp the bough as with a hand. Beside, birds find, 
in the different tiers of the foliage, a shelter against the rain, 
the sun, and the cold, towards which the thickneſs of the 
trunks farther contribute. The apertures formed in these 
trees, and the moſses which grow upon them, furnish situa- 
tions for building their nests and materials for lining them. 
The round or oblong seeds cf trees are accommodated to the 
form of their bills. Such as bear fleshy fruits are resorted 
to by birds which Bus. beaks nk or crooked, like a 
pick-axe. 

In the islands of the tropical regions, and along the banks 
of the large rivers of America, the greater part of maritime 
and fluviatic trees, among others, many species of the palm 
tree, bear fruits enclosed in very hard shells, so that they are 
enabled to float on the face of the waters, which re- sow them 
at a great distance, but their covering does not secure them 
from the attack of birds. The different tribes of paroquets 
which have made these trees their habitation, and of which 
I have reason to believe that there is a species appropriated to 
each species of palm, easily find means to open the hard cases 
of these fruits with their hooked bills, which pierce like an 
aw], and hold fast like a pair of pincers. 
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Nature has also formed animals of a third order, which 
find in the bark or in the flower of a plant as many conve- 
niences as the quadruped finds in a meadow, or the bird in 
the whole tree: I mean the insects. Certain naturalists 
have divided these into six great tribes, which they have 
characterized as usual, but to very little purpose, by Greek 
names. They claſs them into coleoptera, or insects whose 
wings are covered, like the beetle tribe; such are our may-bugs 
or chafers; hemiptera, or half-cased, as the gall-insects; such is 
the kermes; terraptera farinaria, or those with four mealy 
wings, as butterflies; fetraptera, with four naked wings, as 
bees; diptera, or two winged, as the common fly; and aptera, 
or those destitute of wings, as the ant. But these six classes 
admit of a multitude of divisions and subdivisions, which 
unite species of insects exceedingly diſsimular both in in- 
stinct and form; and separate also a great many others 
which have a very striking analogy one with another. 

This order of animals however appears to be particularly 
attached to trees. Pliny observes that ants are remarkably 
fond of the seeds of the cypreſs. He tells us that they 
attack the cones, which contain them, when they burst at 
the period of their maturity, and plunder them of their very 
last seed; and he considers it as a miracle of nature, that an 
insect so diminutive should destroy the seed of one of the 
largest trees in the world. In my opinion it never will be 
poſsible to reduce to systematic order the different tribes f 
insects, and to derive from the study of them that pleasure 
and utility which they are capable of affording, but by re- 
ferring them to the different parts of vegetables. Thus we 
might refer to the nectar of flowers, those butterflies and 
flies which are furnished with a proboscis for extracting 
their juices; to their stamina, those flies, which, like the bee, 
have their thighs hollowed out in the form of spoons, and 
covered for the purpose of collecting their farina, and four 
wings to aſsist them in carrying off their booty; to the 
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leaves of plants, the common flies, and the gall insects, 
which have pointed and hollow prongs for making incisions 
in them, and for drinking up their fluids; to the seeds, the 
beetle race, such as the weevil, which is destined to force its 
way into the heart of them, to feed upon their mealy sub- 
stance, and which is provided with wings, inclosed in cases, 
to prevent their being injured, and with a file to open for 
itself a paſsage; to. the stem, those worms which are quite 
naked, because they had no need of being clothed while in- 
closed in wood, which shelters them on every side, but they 
are furnished with augurs, by the help of which they are 
sometimes able to destroy almost whole forests; finally to 
remains of every sort, the ants, which come armed with 
pincers, and who have the instinct to advance in bands, 
in order to cut to pieces and to carry off yy mg that 
suits their purpose. 

The deſsert of this vast vegetable banquet is hurled FOR 
by rainy torrents to the rivers, and thence to the sea, where 
it presents a new order of relation with the fishes. It is 
worthy of remark, that the most attractive baits which can 
be presented to them, are deduced from the vegetable king- 
dom, and particularly from the seeds or the substances of 
those plants which have the aquatic: characters alſtady 
described, such as the coculus Indicus, the seeds of the rush 
of Smyrna, the juice of the tithymal, the seeds of the cltice 
spikenard, cummin, anise, the nettle, sweet marjorum, the 
root of birthworth, and the seeds of hemp. Thus the re- 
lations which these plants have with fishes, confirm what 

has been said respecting those of their seeds with the waters. 
Bu referring the different tribes of insects to the different 
parts of plants, we can discern the reasons which induced 
nature to bestow on those diminutive animals figures so ex- 
traordinary. It is by these means only we can become 
acquainted with the uses of their different instruments,.the 
greater part of which have been hitherto unknown to us; 
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and we should then have continually new occasion to admire 
the Divine intelligence, and to perfect our own. On the 
other hand, such knowledge would diffuse the clearest light 
over many parts of plants, the utility of which is unknown to 
botanists, because they have consonances only with animals. 

I am persuaded there is not a single vegetable that has 
not connected with it, at least, one individual of each of the 
six general claſses of insects acknowledged by naturalists. 
As nature has divided each genus of plants into different 
species, in order to render them capable of growing in dif- 
ferent situations, she has, in like manner, divided each 
genus of insects into different species, in order to fit them for 
inhabiting different species of plants, For this reason she 
has painted and numbered in a thousand different but invari- 
able ways, the almost infinite divisions of the same branch. 
For example, we constantly find, on the elm, that 
beautiful butterfly, called the gold brocade, on account of its 
rich colouring. That which goes by the name of the four 
omicrons, and which lives I know not where, always pro- 
| duces descendants, which have that Greek character four 
times impreſsed on their wings. There is a species of 
bee with five claws, which lives on radiated flowers only 2 
without these claws she could not adhere to the plane mir- 
rors of those flowers, and load herself from their stamina 80 
easily as the common bee, which usually labours at the bot- 
tom of those which have a deep corolla. 

Not that I imagine any one plant nourishes, in its dif- 
ferent varieties, all the collateral branches of one family of 
insects. I believe that each genus of these extends much 
farther than the genus of plants, which serves as its principal 
basis. In this, nature manifests another of her laws, in 
virtue of which she has rendered whatever is best to be 
most common. As animals are of a nature superior to 
vegetables, the species of the former are more multiplied, and 
more generally diffused than those of the latter. For 
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example, there are not sixteen hundred species of plants in 
the vicinity of Paris; but within the same compaſs there are 
enumerated near six thousand species of flies. This leads 
me to presume, therefore, that the different tribes of plants 
croſs with those of animals, which renders their species sus- 
ceptible of different harmonies. This will in some measure 
appear by considering the variety of tastes in birds of 
the same family. The black-headed yellow-hammer 
nestles in the ivy; the red-headed in walls which are situated 
near hemp-fields; the brown yellow-hammer builds in trees 
by the highway, where she finishes her nest with horse- 
hair. A dozen species of that bird are enumerated in our 
climates, each of which has its peculiar department. Our 
different sorts of larks are likewise destined to different 
situations; to the woods, to the meadows, to the heaths, to 
arable lands, and to the shores of the sea. | 
Very interesting observations may be made respecting the 
duration of vegetables, which are unequal, though sub- 
jected to the influences of the same elements. The oak 
Serves as a monument to nations, and the nostoc, which 
grows at its foot, lives only a day. All I shall say on 
this head in general, is, that the period of their decay is 
by no means regulated according to that of their growth ; 
neither is that of their fecundity proportioned to their 
*weakneſs, or to the difference of climates and seasons, as 
some have pretended. Pliny* quotes instances of holmes, 
plane-trees, and cypreſses, which existed in his time, and 
which were more ancient than Rome, that is, more than 
seven hundred years old. He farther tell us, that there 
were still to be seen near Troy, around the tomb of Ilus, 
oaks, which had been there from the time that Troy took 
the name of Ilium, which carries us back to an antiquity 


much more > remote. 


. Natural History, book xvi. chap. 44. 
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I have seen in lower Normandy, in a country church- 


yard, an aged yew, planted in the time of William the 


conqueror; it is still crowned with verdure, though its 
hollow trunk, pervious to the day, resembles the staves of 
an old cask, Nay, there are bushes which seem to have 
immortality conferred upon them. In many parts of France 
there may be seen hawthorns, which the devotion of the 
common people has consecrated by images of the virgin, 
and which have lasted for several ages, as may be ascer- 
tained by the inscriptions on the chapels reared in the 
vicinity. | | 

But in general nature has proportioned the duration and 
the fecundity of plants to the demands of animal life. A 
great many plants die as soon as they have cast their seed, 
which they commit to the winds. There are some, such 
as mushrooms, whose existence is limited to a few days, as 
are the species of flies which feed upon them. Others re- 


| tain their seeds all the winter for the use of the birds: of 


this kind, are the fruit of most shrubs. 

The fecundity of plants is by no means regulated accord- 
ing to their size, but according to the fecundity of the ani- 
mal species which is to feed upon them. The pournic, 
the small millet, and some other gramineous plants, so use- 
ful to man and beast, produce incomparably more grains 
than many other plants, both of greater and leſs size. 
There are many herbs which perpetuate themselves by their 
seeds only once a year, but the chickweed renovates itself 
by its seeds seven or eight times without being interrupted 
in the proceſs, even by winter. It produces ripe seeds, 
within six weeks from the time of its being sown. The 
capsula which contains them then inverts itself, turning 
towards the earth, and half opens to leave them at liberty 
to be carried away by the winds and the rains which sow 
them again, every where around. This plant insures, the 
whole year through, subsistence to the small birds of our 
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climates. Thus, Providence is so much the more favoura- 
ble, as the creature is more feeble. 

Other plants have relations to animals the more ſine, 
in proportion as the climates and seasons seem to exercise 
over the latter the greater degree of severity. Were we 
enabled to investigate thoroughly these adaptations, they 
would explain all the varieties of vegetation in every lati- 
tude, and at every season. Why, for example, do most 
trees in the north shed their leaves in winter, and those 
of the south retain theirs all the year round? Why 
do the firs, in defiance of the northern cold, continue 
always clothed with verdure? It is a matter of no small 
difficulty to discover the cause of this phenomenon; but 

the end may be easily discovered. If the birch and the 
larch of the north drop their foliage on the approach of 
winter, it is to furnish litter to the beasts of the forest; 
and if the pyramidal fir there retains its leaves, it is to 
afford them shelter amidst the snows. This tree then pre- 
sents to the birds those moſses which are suspended on its 
branches, and its cones replenished with ripe seeds. Groves 
of the service tree often display in its vicinity, for their 
use, the shining clusters of their scarlet berries. 

In the winters of our climates many ever- green 
shrubs, such as the ivy, the privet, and others, which 
remain loaded with black or red fruit, forming a striking 
contrast with the snow, as the prime-print, the thorn, and 
the eglantine, present to the winged tribes both a habita- 
tion and food. In the countries of the torrid zone the earth 
is clothed with fresh wild vines, and shaded with trees of a 
broad foliage, under which animals find a cool retreat. The 
trees themselves of those climates, seem afraid of exposing 
their fruits to the burning heat of the sun; instead of rear- 
ing them as a cone, or exhibiting them all over the circum- 
ference of their heads, they frequently conceal them under 
their thick leaves, and bear them attached to their trunks, or 
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at the bottom of their branches; such are the jacguier, the 
banana, palms of every species, the papayer, and a multi- 
tude of others, If their fruits do not invite animals exter- 
nally by vivid colours, they call them by the noise which 
they emit. The heavy cocoa-nut, as it falls from the height 
of the tree which bears it, makes the earth resound to a 
considerable distance. The black pods of the canneficier, 
when ripe, and agitated by the wind, produce, as they 

clash against each other, a sound resembling the clacking 
of a mill, When the grayish fruit of the genipa, of the 


Antilles, comes to maturity and falls from the tree, it 


bounces on the ground with a naise like the report of a 
pistol.* Upon this signal, more than one guest, no doubt, 
resorts thither, in order to find a repast. This fruit seems 
particularly destined for the use of the land-crab, which are 

remarkably fond of it, and are soon rendered fat by this 
species of food. It would have answered ne purpose to them 
to see it on the tree, which they are incapable of climbing; 
but they are informed of the moment when it is proper tor 

food, by the noise of its fall. 

Other fruits, as the j jaque and the mango, affect the sense 
of smelling in animals so powerfully, as to be perceptible at 
the distance of more than a quarter of a league when it 
stands to the windward. This property, of emitting a pow» 
erful perfume, is likewise common, I believe, to such of our 


fruits as lie concealed under the foliage, such as apricots. 


There are other vegetables which manifest themselves to 
animals, if J may use that expreſsion only in the night» 
time. The jalap of Peru, or the belle-de- nuit, does not 
expand its strongly-scented flowers, except in obscurity, 
The flower of the nasturtium, which is a native of the 
same country, emits, in the dark, a phosphoric light, ob- 


served, far the first time in Europe, by a daughter of the 


celebrated Linnæus. 
See Hiztory of the Antilles, by Father Du Tertre. 
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The properties of these plants convey a happy idea of 
those delightful climates, in which the nights are sufficiently 
calm and sufficiently luminous to disclose a new order of 
society among animals. Nay, there are insects which stand 
in no need of any pharos to aſsist them in steering their 
nocturnal courses, as they carry their lanterns about them: 
such are the different species of luminous flies. They scat- 
ter themselves, sometimes, through groves of orange trees, 
papayas, and other fruit trees, during the darkest night. 
By repeatedly beating their wings they emit a dozen of 
fiery streams, which illuminate the foliage and fruits of the 
trees on which they have settled, with a golden and bluish 
light ;* then, all at once repreſsing their motion, they again 
plunge into darkneſs. They alternately resume and inter- 
mit this sport during the whole night. Sometimes there 
- are detached from them swarms of brilliant sparks, which 
rise into the air, like the emanations of a fire work. 
Mere we to study the relations which plants have to 
animals, we should discover the use of many of their parts, 
which are frequently considered as productions of the 
caprice and confusion of nature. So widely extended are 
those relations, that it may be confidently affirmed there is 
not a single hair of down upon a plant, an intertexture of 
a shrub, a cavity, colour of leaf, or a prickle, but what has 
its utility. Those wonderful harmonies are particularly to 
be remarked in regard to the lodgings and nests of animals. 
Ik, in hot countries, there are plants loaded with down, it is 
because there are moths entirely naked, which shear off 
their fleeces, and weave them into clothing. There is found 
on the banks of the Amazon river, a species of reed from 
twenty-five to thirty feet high, the summit of which is ter- 
minated by a large ball of earth. This ball is the work- 
manship of ants, which retire thither during the rainy sea- 


8 See the same work of Du Tertre. 
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son, and at the time of the periodical inundations of that 
rirer, ascend, and descend along the cavity of this 
reed, and live on the substances which are then swimming 
around them on the surface of the water. 
It is, in my opinion, for the purpose of furnishing 
similar retreats to many small insects, that nature has hol- 
lowed out the stems of most of the plants of our shores. 
The valisneria,“ which grows in the stream of the Rhone, 
and bears its flower on a spiral stem, capable of being 
lengthened out in proportion to the rapidity of the sudden 


swellings of that river, has holes pierced through at the 


basis of its leaves, the use of which is much more extraordi- 
nary, If you take up this plant by the root and put it into 
a large veſsel full of water, you perceive, at the basis of its 
leaves, maſses of a bluish jelly, which insensibly lengthen 
into pyramids of a beautiful red. These pyramids are pre- 
sently furrowed into flutings which detach themselves from 
the summit, invert themselves all around, and present, by 


their expansion, very beautiful flowers formed of purple, 


yellow, and blue rays. By little and little, each of these 


flowers advances from the cavity in which it is partly con- 


tained, and withdraws to some distance from the plant, 


remaining, however, attached to it by a small filament. 


You then perceive each of the rays of which these flowers 
are composed, aſsume a motion peculiar to itself, and this 
motion communicates a circular agitation to the water, and 
precipitates to the centre of each of them, all the «mall 


bodies that are floating around. If these wonderfully 


* See, with regard to the valisneria, the Travels of an anonymous English- 
man, in the year 1750, through France, Italy. and the Islands of the Archi- 
pelago, in four small volumes, vol. i. It abounds with judicious observas 
tions of every kind. See also, respecting the genipa, and the different fruits, 

plants, and animals, of the southern countries, the sprightly Father Du Ter- 
tre, the patriotic Father Charlevoix, John de Laet, the historian, and all 
travellers who have written on the subject of nature, without the spizit of 
system, and aſsisted by the light of reason alone. | 
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expanded bodies are disturbed by any sudden shock, every 
filament immediately contracts, all the rays close, and the 
pyramids retire into their cavities; for those pretended 
flowers are poly puſses. | 

There are in certain plants parts which may be consi- 
dered as characters of unculti vated nature, but which, like all 
the rest of her works, are evident proofs of the wisdom and 
providence of their author; of this kind are prickles, the 
forms of which are varied without end, especially in hot 
countries. Some are shaped like a saw, some like hooks, 
others like needles, some like the head of a halberd, and 
some like caltrops. Some of them are round like awls, 
some triangular like the shoemaker's piercer, and some flat- 
tened like a lancet. There is no leſs variety in their aggre- 
gations. Some are arranged on the leaves in the form of 
balls, like those of the opternia ; others in stripes, like 
those of the Peruvian taper. Some are invisible, as those 
of a shrub, in the Antilles, known by the name of captain's- 
wood, The leaves of this formidable plant appear, on 
the upper side, smooth and shining, but on the under side, 
they are covered with very delicate prickles, which are 
inserted in such a manner, that if you apply your hand to 
them ever so cautiously, it is impoſsible to avoid pricking 
your fingers. | | | 
There are other prickles placed only on the stems of 
plants, and others grow on their branches. In our climates 
they are scarcely ever to be found, except on shrubs, and a 
few trees; but in both the Indies, they are scattered aver a 
great many species of the latter. Their highly variegated 
forms and dispositions have relations, the greater part of which 
are to us unknown, to the security and defence of the birds 
that live upon them. It was necefsary that many of the 
trees of those countries should be armed with thorns, be- 
cause there are many quadrupeds there, such as the monkey, 
the civet-cat, the tyger, the wild-cat, the musk-rat, the 
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opoſsum, the wild-rat, and even the common-rat, which 
are capable of climbing them, to eat the eggs of birds, and 
devour the young. | 
The asiatic acacia* presents to its winged inhabitants - 
retreat absolutely inacceſsible to their enemies. It bears no 
prickles on its trunk, and on its branches; but at the height 
of ten or twelve feet, exactly at the place where the tree 
begins to branch off, there is is a belt, consisting of several 
rows of large thorns, from ten to twelve inches in length, 
which present an impenetrable rampart of spikes, almost 
resembling the iron head of a halberd. The top of the 
trunk is incircled by it in such a manner that it is impoſaible 
for any quadruped to get up. The acacia of America, im- 
properly called the false acacia, has its prickles formed into 
| hooks, and scattered over its branches, undoubtedly from 
some unknown relation of opposition to the species of 
quadruped, which makes war on the bird that inhabits it. 
In the Antilles there are trees which have no thorny 
prickles, but which are much more ingeniously protected 
than if they had. A plant known in those countries by the 
name of the prickly thistle, which is a species of creeping 
taper, attaches its roots, similar to filaments, to the trunk of 
one of those trees, and runs from the ground all around it to 
a considerable distance, croſsing its branches one over another 
and forming an inclosure which no quadruped dares to ap- 
proach. It likewise produces a fruit very grateful to the 
palate. On beholding a tree, the foliage of which is harmleſs, 
filled with birds that have fixed there their habitation, while 


* Thereis a plant of Asiatic acacia to he seen in that beautiful garden adjacent 
to the iron gate of Chaillot, which formerly belonged to the virtuous 
Chevalier de Gensin. As to the name of falie acacia given to that of 
America, I must observe that nature produces nothing false. She has given 
varieties to all her productions in all countries, in order to bestow upon them 
relations adapted to the elements and to animals; and when we do not find in 
these the characters which we have aſsigned to them, the charge of falschood 
i not, in justice, to be fixed on her works, but on our syste ms. 
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its roots are surrounded by one of those prickly thistles, you 
are presented with the picture of one of those commercial 
defenceleſs cities, apparently acceſsible on every side, but 
protected all around by a citadel encompaſsing it with ex- 
tended intrenchments. Thus, the tree is on one side and 
its thorn on the other. 

Quadrupeds which live on the eggs of birds, would be 
reduced to great distreſs, did not nature sometimes pro- 
duce, on the summits of those trees, a vegetable of a very 
extraordinary form, which opens a paſsage to them. It is, 
in every respect, the opposite of the prickly thistle. It is a 

root of two feet in length, as thick as a man's leg, prick ed 
as if pierced with a bodkin, and adhering to a branch of the 
tree by a multitude of filaments, somewhat in the same 
manner as the prickly thistle is affixed to the under part of its 
trunk. It derives its nourishment like that thistle from the 
tree, and emits from ten to twelve large leaves in the form of a 
Heart, about three feet in length, and two in breadth, which 
resemble the leaves of the nymphæa. Father 40 Tertre 
calls it the false-root of China. | 
What is still more extraordinary, it lets fall, in a perpen- 
dicular direction from the top of the tree on which it is 
placed, very strong cordage of the size of a quill, that takes 
root on reaching the ground. The plant itself emits no 
smell, but this cordage smells strongly of garlic. When a 
monkey, or any other clambering animal, perceives this 
broad standard of verdure, the tree no doubt opposes in 
vain around-its root a fortification of thorns; this signal 
announces that the animal has a friend within the fortreſs; 
the smell of the cordage which descends to the ground, | 
directs it to the scaling ladder, even during the night; and 
while the birds are sleeping in security on their nests, con- 
ffdent in the strength of their bulwarks, the enemy gets 
poſseſsion of the town through the suburbs. 
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In allo countries, the thorns upon the trees afford pro- 
tection even to the insects. Bees there carry on their pro- 
ceſs for making honey in the aged trunks of prickly trees, 
hollowed out by the hand of time. It is very remarkable 
that nature, who has provided this resource for the bees of 
America, has deprived them of stings, as if those on the trees 
were sufficient for their defence. For this reason, in my 
opinion, though little remarked, it has been hitherto ſound 
impoſsible to rear, in the Antilles, the honey- bees of Europe. 
They, no doubt, refued to take up their abode in domestic 
hives, because they did not consider themselves there in a 
state of security, but they might, perhaps, have been in- 
duced to make that choice, had the hives to which they were 
invited, been decorated and defended by thorns. 

If nature employs prickly vegetables ſor the defence even 
of flies against the attacks of quadrupeds, she sometimes 
makes use of the same means for delivering quadrupeds from 
the persecution of common flies. She has, indeed, bestowed 
on those which are the most exposed to it, manes and tails 
armed with long hair to drive them away ; but the multipli- 
cation of those insects is so rapid, during seasons and in 
countries which are moist and warm, as to threaten des- 
truction to the whole animal race. One of the vegetable 
barriers, opposed to them by nature, is the dionza musci- 
- pula, This plant bears on the same branch small leaves 
placed opposite to each other, besmeared with 'a sugary 
liquor, resembling manna, and studded with very sharp 
prickles. When a fly perches on one of those small leaves, 
the leaf instantly closes with a spring like a wolf-trap, and 
the fly is spitted through and through. 

There is another species of the dionza which . 
insects with its flower. When a fly attempts to extract its 
nectareous juices, the corolla, which is tubulous, shuts at the 
collar, seizes the insect by the proboscis, and thus puts it to 
death, This plant is cultivated in the Royal Garden. It is 
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to be observed, that its cup-formed flower i is ws radiated 
with red, and that these two colours universally attract flies, 


from their natural avidity of milk and of blood. 


There are aquatic plants armed with thorns proper for 
catching fishes. There may be seen in the Royal Garden an 
American plant called martinia, the flower of which has a 
very agreeable odour, and which, from the form of its 


rounded leaves, the sleekneſs of their tails and of their stems, 


has all the aquatic characters already mentioned. It has also 


this characteristic peculiar to itself, that it transpires so 


copiously as to appear to the touch in a state of continual 
humidity, | I can have no doubt, therefore, that this plant 


grows in America on the margin of water. But the shell 


which incloses its seed poſseſses a very extraordinary nautical 
character. It resembles half dried fish, white and black, 
with a long fin upon the back. The tail of this fish is 
drawn out to a great length, and terminates in a very sharp 
point bent into the form of a fish hook. This tail usually 
separates into two, and thus presents a double hook. The 
configuration of this vegetable fish is completely similar both 
in size and in form to the hook employed at sea for catching 
goldneys, and at the head of which is figured, in linen, a 
flying fish, with this exception, that the goldney-hook has 
but one curve and barb, whereas the shell of the martinia 
has two, which must render its effect more infallible. This 
shell contains several black seeds shrivelled, and e to 
the globules of sheeps dung flattened. | 
As I poſseſs few books on botany, I did not know of what 

country the martinia is a native, but, having consulted the 
work of Linneus, I find that we got it from Vera-Cruz. 
That celebrated naturalist discovers in this shell no resem- 
blance to any thing but the head of a woodcock ; but had he 
ever seen the hook for goldneys, he could not poſsibly have 
hesitated to prefer the above similitude, in appearance 
especially, as the extremity of this pretended beak is bent 
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into two hooks as sharp as needles, and which, as well as 
the whole shell and the tail, by which it is united to the 
stem, are of a ligneous and horny substance, not easily 
broken. John de Laet“ tells us, that the land of Vera-Cruz 
is on a level with the sea, and that its port, called Sr. John de 
Hulloa, is formed by a small island, no higher than the 
water; so that when the tide rises very high, the land 
wholly disappears. | | 

Such inundations are very common at the bottom of the 
_ Gulph of Mexico, as we learn from the relation which 
Dampier has given us of the bay of Campeachy, situatedin 
that vicinity, Hence I presume that the martinia growing 
on the inundated shores of Vera-Cruz, has certain relations 
with which we are unacquainted to the fishes of the sea, especi- 
ally as the seeds of several trees and plants of those countries, 
described by J de Lact, poſseſs very curious nautical 
forms. A drawing of the martinia, taken from nature, is 
represented in the plate fronting page 152 of this volume. 
hut there is no occasion to resort to foreign plants to shew 
that vegetables have certain relations with animals. The 
bramble, which, in every field through which we paſs, 
affords shelter to so many birds, has its prickles formed into 
hooks; so that it not only prevents the cattle from disturbing 
the retirement of the winged tribe, but frequently lays them 
under contribution for a flake of wool or hair proper for 
finishing their nests, by way of reprisal for the hostility 
committed, and as an indemnification for the damages $us- 
tained, - Pliny aſserts that this gave rise to the pretended 
animosity between the linnet and the aſs. This quadruped, 
whose palate is proof against thorns, frequently browses on 
the bushes in which the linnet builds her nest. She is 0 
terrified at the animal's voice, that, on hearing it, she kicks 
down her eggs, and when her young are newly hatched 


History of the West Indies, book v. ch. 48. 
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they die through fear. But the linnet makes war on the 
aſs in her turn, by directing her attack to the scratches 
made in his side by the prickles, and picking the flesh in 
those tender parts to the very bone. It must be a very 
amusing spectacle, to view the combat between the little 
melodious songster and the dull, braying, but otherwise 
inoffensive animal. 

Did we know the animal 3 of plants, we should 
poſseſs sources of intelligence respecting the instinct of the 
brute creation, with which we are as yet totally unacquainted. 
We should know the origin of their friendship, and of their 
animosity, at least those that arise in society; ſor with 
regard to such as are innate, I do not believe that the cause 
of them was ever revealed to any human being. These are 
of a different order, and belong to another world. How 
should so many animals have entered into life under the 
dominion of hatred, without having been offended ; fur- 
nished with skill and industry, without having served an 
apprenticeship, and directed by an instinct more infallible 
than experience? How comes the electrical power to be 
conferred on the torpedo, invisibility on the camelion, and 
the light of the stars themselves on a fly? Who taught the 
aquatic bug to glide along the waters, and another species of 
the same genus to swim upon its back, for the purpose of 
catching their prey, which hovers along the surface? The 
water spider is still more ingenious. She incloses a bubble 
of air in a contexture of filaments, takes her station in the 
middle of it, and plunges to the bottom of the brook, where 
the air bubble appears like a globule of quicksilver, while 
she expatiates under the shade of the nympliæa, exempted 
from the dread of every foe. If, in this species, two 
individuals, different in sex, happen to meet and to suit each 
other, the two globules being in a state of approximation be- 
come united into one, and the two insects are in the same 
atmosphere. The Romans, who constructed on the shores 
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of Baiz saloons below the waves of the sea, in order to enjoy 
the coolneſs and the murmuring noise of the waters during 
the heats of summer, were leſs dexterous and leſs voluptuous. 
If a man united in himself those marvellous faculties which 
are the portion of insects, he would paſs for a god with his 
fellow creatures. 

It is of importance for us to be acquaint with at least 
such insects as destroy those offensive to man. We might 
take advantage of their hostility, and convert it into the 
means of our own repose. The spider catches flies by a 
net; the formicaleo surprizes ants in a tunnel of sand; and 
the four-winged ichneumon seizes butterflies on the wing. 
There is another ichneumon so small and so cunning that it 
lays an egg in the anus of the vine-fretter. Man has it in 
bis power to multiply, at pleasure, the families of insects 
which are useful to him, and he may find the means of 
diminishing such as commit depredations on his agricultural 
poſseſsions. The small birds of our groves render him 
services of still greater extent, for the same purpose, and ac- 
companied with other circumstances inexpceſsibly agreeable. 
They are all directed by instinct to live in his vicinity, and 
about the pastures and habitations of his flocks and herds. 
A single species of them might frequently be sufficient to 
protect the cattle from those insects which infest them 
during the summer. 

In the north there is a gad-fly, called rourbma by the 


Laplanders, and by the learned estrus rangiferimus, which 
torments the domestic rein- deer to such a degree as to force 
them in agony to the mountains, and sometimes actually 
plagues them to death, by depositing its eggs in their skin. 
Many diſsertations, as is usual, have been written on this 
subject, but no remedy has been proposed for the evil. 1 
am convinced that there must be birds in Lapland which 
would deliver the rein-deer from this formidable insect ; did 
not the Laplanders frighten them away by the noise of their 
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fowling pieces. These arms of civilized nations have over- 
spread with barbarism all our plains. The birds destined to 
. embellish the habitation of man, withdraw from it, or ap- 
proach with timidity and mistrust. The sound of mus- 
quetry ought to be prohibited, at least round the haunts of 
the harmleſs cattle. When the birds are not scared away 
by the fowler they follow their natural instinct. 
I have frequently seen, in the Isle of France, a species of 
starling called martin, brought thither from India, perch 
familiarly on the back and horns of the oxen to pick them. 
To this bird that island is indebted, at present, for the 
destruction of the locusts, which, in former times, com- 
mitted such ravages upon it. In the rural parts of Europe, 
where man still shews some degree of hospitality towards 
the innocent songsters, he has the pleasure of seeing the 
stork build her nest in the ridge of his house, the swallow 
flutter about in his apartments, and the wagtail frisk along 
the banks of rivers around his — in order to protect 
them from the gnats. = 
The foundation of all this variety of useful and pleasant 
knowledge, depends on the study of plants. Each of them 
is the focus of the life of certain animals, which are collected 
there in a point, as the rays of a circle at their centre. | 
As soon as the sun, arrived in his annual course, at the 
| sign of Taurus, has given the signal of spring to the hemis- 
phere, the rainy and warm wind of the south takes its 
departure from Africa, swells the seas, elevates the rivers 
above their banks, so that they inundate the adjacent plains, 
and fatten them with fertilizing slime, and levels in the 
forests aged trees and decayed trunks, as well as every thing 
that presents an obstacle to future vegetation. It melts the 
 8nowa which cover our fields, and forcing its way to the very 
pole, breaks to pieces, and diſsolves the enormous maſses 
of ice accumulated there by winter. When this revolu- 
tion, known all over the globe by the name of the equi- 
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noctial gale, has taken place in the month of March, the 
the sun revolyes, night and day, around our pole, so that 
there is not a single point in the whole northern hemisphere 
that can escape his heat. | 

Every step he advances in his course through the heavens, 
2 new plant makes its appearance on the earth. Each arises 


in succeſsion, and occupies its proper station at the hour 


-aſsigned to it. At the same instant it receives the light on 
its flowers, and the dew of heaven on its foliage. In pro- 
portion to its progreſs in growth, the different insect tribes, 
which thence derive their nourishment, are called into life, 
and unfold their characters. At this epoch, too, each species 
of bird resorts to that kind of plant with which she is ac- 
quainted, there to build her nest, and to feed her young with 


the animal prey it presents to her, to supply the want of seeds, 


which the plant has not as yet produced. In a little while 


we behold the various birds of prey flock thither in quest 


of that portion which nature has provided for them in like 
manner. First come the swallows, to preserve our habita- 
tions from vermin, by constructing their nests around us. 
The quails forsake Africa, and, grazing the billows of the 
Mediterranean, scatter themselves, in innumerable flocks, 
over the boundleſs meadows of the Ukraine, The heath- 
cock pursues his course northwards as far as Lapland. 
The wild ducks and geese, with the silvery swans, forming 
long triangular squadrons in the air, advance to the very 
islands adjacent to the pole. The stork, in former times adored 
in Egypt, which she abandons, croſses over Europe, and 
halts here and there to take repose, even in great cities, on 
the roofs of the houses of hospitable Germany. All these 


birds feed their young on the insects and reptiles which 


the newly-expanded-plants have fostered into life. 

At the same time also, the fish iſsue in legions from the 
northern abyſses of the ocean, allured to the mouths of 
rivers by clouds of insects, which are either confined en- 
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tirely to their waters, or expand into life along their banks, 
They stem the watery current in shoals, and advance, jump- 
ing and springing, to the very sources of the stream; 
others, as the nord- capers, suffer themselves to be swept 
into the general current of the Atlantic Ocean, and appear, 
in form of a ship's bottom, on the coasts of Brazil, and on 
those of Guinea. | a 

Quadrupeds themselves undertake their long perigrina- 
tion also. Some proceed from the south to the north, with 
the sun, and others from east to west. Some coast along 
the rugged chains of mountains, and others follow the course 
of rivers which have never been navigated. Lengthened 
columns of black cattle pasture in America, along the banks 
of the Mechaſsipi, which they cause to resound with their 
bellowing. Numerous squadrons of horses traverse the ri- 
vers, and the deserts of Tartary ; and wild sheep stray, bleat- 
ing, amidst its vast solitudes. These flocks have neither 
overseer nor shepherd to guide them through the desert, by 
the music of the pipe ; but the expansion of those herbs, 
with which they are acquainted, determines the moment of 
their departure, and the limits of their progreſs. It is then 
that each animal inhabits its natural situation, and reposes 
under the shade of the vegetable of its fathers. Tt is then that 
the chains of harmony exert their whole force, and that every 
thing being animated by consonances, or by contrasts, the 
air, the waters, the forests, and the rocks, seem to be vocal, 
impaſsioned, and transported with delight. 

But this vast concert can be comprehended by celestial 
intelligences only. To man it is sufficient, in order to 
study nature with advantage, that he limit his researches to 
the study of one single vegetable. It would be neceſsary, 
for this purpose, to make choice of an aged tree in some 
solitary situation. From the characterizing marks already 
mentioned, a judgment might easily be formed, whether it 
be in its natural position; but still better from its beauty, 
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and the acceſsories which nature uniformly places in con- 
nection with it, when the hand of man has not interposed 
to derange her operations. The student would first observe 


its elementary relations, and the striking marks which distin- g 


guish the different species of the same genus, some of which 
grow at the sources of rivers, and others at the places 
where they discharge themselves into the ocean. He 
would afterwards examine its convolvuluſses, its moſses, its 
misletoes, it scolopendræ, the mushrooms on its roots, nay, 
the very graſses which grow under its shade. He would 
perceive, in each of its vegetables, new elementary relations, 
adapted to the places which they occupy, and to the tree 
which sustains or shelters them. 


His attention might next be directed to the various ——— 


of animals which resort to.it as a habitation, and he would 
soon be convinced, that, from the snail to the squirrel, 
there is not one that has not determinate and characteristic 
relations to the dependencies of its vegetation. 


If the tree in question were growing in a forest of con- 


siderable antiquity, it would, most probably, have in its 


vicinity the tree which nature designed should contrast 


with it in the same site, as, ſor example, the birch with 
the fir. It is farther poſsible, that the acceſsory vegetables 
and animals of the latter, would, in like manner, form a 
contrast with those of the former, These two spheres of 
observation would mutually illuminate each other, and dif- 
fuse the clearest light over the manners of animals which 
frequent them. We should then have a complete chapter 
of that immense and sublime history of = the Uphabet 
of which is yet unknown to us. 

I am fully convinced that discoveries the most curious 
might be made, without fatigue and almost without trou- 
ble. Were we to restrict our enquiries but to.one single 
compartment, we should observe a multitude of the most 
enchanting harmonies, To enjoy some imperfect sketches 
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of this kind, we must have recourse to travellers. Our 

ornithologists, fettered by methods and system, think only 
of 8welling their catalogue, and distinguish nothing in 
birds, but the feet and the bill. It is not in the nests that 
they observe them, but in hunting and in their pouch. 
They even consider the colours of their plumage as acci- 
dents. It was not by chance however that nature, on the 
shores of Brazil, bestowed a beautiful carnation colour with 
a black border, on the extremity of the wings of the ouara, 
2 species of curlew, which inhabits the sea-green foliage of 
the paletuvier that grows in the bosom of the waves, and 
bears no apparent flowers. The savia, another bird of the 
same climate, is yellow over the belly, and on the rest of 
the plumage gray. It is about the size of a sparrow, and 
perches on the pepper plants, the flowers of which have no 
Justre, but their seeds are eaten by this bird, and re-sown 
wherever it takes its flight. 

To these correspondencies must be joined those Li 
to situation, which in itself derives so much beauty from the 
overshadowing vegetable. These harmonies are detailed 
by Father Francis D*Abbeville. According to the History of 
Voyages by the Abbe Preyost, there is, on the banks of the 
Senegal, a fluviatic tree, the leaves of which are thorny, 
and the branches bent down, in form of an arch. It serves 
as a habitation to birds called kurbalos, or fishers, of the size 
of a sparrow, and variegated with different colours. Their 
bill is long, and armed with small teeth, resembling a 
saw. They build a nest of the size of a pear, composed of 
earth, feathers, straw, and moſs, and attach it to a long 
thread, suspended from the extremity of the branches 
which project over the river, in order to secure it from the 
serpents and monkies that sometimes contrive to clamber 
up after them. At a little distance these nests might be 
taken for the fruit of the tree, and some of those trees con- 
tain to the number of a thousand, The kurbulos may be h 
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seen fluttering inceſsantly along the water, and entering into 
their nests with a motion that dazzles the eyes. 

According to Father Charlevoix, there grows in Virginia, 
on the margin of the lakes, a laurel-leafed yew-tree, from 
the root of which arises several stems, whose branches em- 
brace all the surrounding trees, and climb to the height of 
more than sixteen feet. They form in summer an impe- 
netrable shade, and in winter a temperate retreat for the 
birds. Its flowers have no very striking appearance, and 
its fruit grows in round clusters, loaded with black seeds. 
This yew has for its principal inhabitant a very beautiful 
kind of jay. The head of this bird is adorned with a long 
black crest, which it can erect at pleasure, and its back is 
of a deep purple. The wings are black on the inside, blue 
externally, and white at the extremities, with white stripes 
acroſs every feather. Its tail is blue, and marked with the 
same stripes as the wings, and its cry is far from being dis- 
agreeable. Y ; 

There are birds which do not lodge upon their favourite 
plant, but opposite to it. Such is the colibri, which, in the 
Antilles, frequently nestles in the straw thatch of some cot- 
tage, in order that it may live under the protection of man. 
In our climates the nightingale constructs its nest under the 
covert of a bush, choosing, in preference, such situations 
as have an echo, and carefully observing to expose it to the 
morning sun. Having employed such precautions, it takes 
its station in the vicinity against the trunk of a tree, and 
there, confounded with the colour of its bark, and motion- 
leſs, it becomes invisible. But it presently animates the 
obscure retreat which it has chosen, by the divine melody of 
its song, and effaces all the brilliancy of plumage by the 
charms of its music. 

But, whatever enchantment may be diffused by plants and 

animals over the situations aſsigned to them by nature, I 
never can consider a landscape as poſseſsing all its beauty, 
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unleſs I observe in it at least one little hut. The habita- 
tion of man confers on every species of vegetable, a new 
degree of interest or of majesty. Nothing more is neceſsary, 
in many cases, than a tree, in order to characterize 
in a country the wants of a whole nation, and the care 
of providence. I love to see the family of an Arab under 
the date tree of the desert, and the boat of an inhabitant 
of the Maldivia islands loaded with cocoa nuts, under the 
cocoa trees of their sandy shores. The hovel of a poor un- 
industrious negro gives me pleasure, under the shade of 
a large calabesh tree, which presents to view his whole 
household furniture. Our magnificent hotels, in great 
cities, are the habitations of tradesmen only; in the coun- 
try they are transformed into castles, palaces, temples. The 
Jong avenues that announce them, are confounded with those 
which form a communication between empires, This is 
not, indeed, what I consider most interesting in rural 
scenery. To the ostentatious exhibition of splendour, I 
have frequently preferred the view of a small hamlet of 
fishermen, built by the side of a river. With inexpreſsible de- 
delight have I sometimes reposed under the shade of the wil- 
Jows and poplars, in which were suspended the bow-nets, com- 
posed of their on branches. | 
I shall now proceed, in my usual zuperficial manner, to 
take a cursory view of the harmonies of plants with man; 
and that I may introduce at least something like order, into 
a Subject so abundant in matter, I shall further divide these 
harmonies, as they regard man himself, into elementary, vege- 
ſable, animal, and human, properly so called, or alimentary. 


HUMAN HARMONIES OF PLANTS. 
ELEMENTARY HARMONIES OF PLANTS WITH MAN. 


If we consider the vegetable order under the simple 
relations of strength and magnitude, we shall find it divided 
pretty generally into three grand claſses, namely, . herbs, 
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chrubs, and trees. It is to be remarked, in the first place, 
that herbs are of a soft and pliant substance. Had they 
been ligneous and hard, like the young boughs of trees, to 
which it appears they ought naturally to have a resemblance, 
as they grow on the same soil, the greater part of the earth 
would have been inacceſsible to the foot of man, till the fire 
or the hatchet had cleared the way for him. It was not 
by chance, therefore, that so many graſses, moſses, and 
herbs, aſsumed a soft and yielding texture; nor from want 
of nourishment, or of the means of expansion, for some of 
these herbs rise to a very great height, such as the banana of 
India, and several ferulaceous plants of our own climates, 
which attain to the stature of a small tree, 

On the other hand, there are ligneous shrubs, which do 
not exceed in height the generality of herbs ; but they 
grow for the most part on rugged and steep places, affording 
to man the means of clambering up with facility, as they 
shoot out from the very clefts of the rocks. But as there 
are rocks which have no clefts, and which present the per- 
pendicularity of a wall, there are likewise creeping plants 
which take root at their bases, and which, hxing themselves 
to their sides, rise with them to a height surpaſsing that of 
many of the tallest trees; such are the ivy, the virgin- 
vine, and a great number of the parasite tribe, which mantle 
over the rocks of southern regions. | 

Were the earth covered with vegetables of this sort, it 
would be impoſsible to walk over it. It is very remark- 
able, that, when uninhabited islands have been discovered, 
some have been found clothed with forests, as the island of 
Madeira ; others, in which there was nothing but herbage 
and rushes, as Falkland's Islands, at the entrance of the 
Straits of Magellan; others carpeted with moſses only, like 
several small islands on the coast of Spitzbergen; and 
many others, in which all those vegetable productions were 
| blended; but I do not know of a single one which was 
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ſound to contain shrubs and creeping plants. Nature has 
placed this claſs only on places not easily to be scaled, in 
order to facilitate acceſs to man. It may be affirmed, that 
no precipice presents a surface so perpendicular, as to be 
insurmountable by their aſsistance. Thus aided, the 


ancient Gauls were on the point of storming the capitol. 


As to trees, though they are supplied with a vegetative 
force which elevates them to a very considerable height, 
the greater part of them do not send out their first branches 
but at a certain distance from the ground. So that, though 
they form, when they have attained a certain degree of 
elevation, an intertexture impenetrable to the sun, which 
they extend to a great distance around, they leave, however, 
about their roots, avenues sufficient to render them acceſsible, 


so that the forests may be traversed with ease and expedition. 


Such, then, are the general dispositions of vegetables 


upon the earth, in regard to the occasion which man had to 
range over it. The herbage serves as a carpet to his feet; 


the shrubbery as a scaling- ladder to his hands; and the trees 
are like many parasols over his head. Nature, after having 
established these proportions between them, has distributed 
them in all the varieties of situation, by bestowing on them, 
independently of their particular relations to the elements 
and to the animal creation, qualities the best adapted to 


minister to the neceſsities of man, and to compensate, in his 


favour, for the inconveniencies of climate. 
Though this manner of studying her works be held in 
contempt by most naturalists, it is that, however, to which 


my researches shall be confined. We have just been con- 


sidering plants according to their shape and size, after the 
manner of gardeners: we shall now proceed to examine 
them as is done by foresters, huntsmen, carpenters, fisher- - 
men, shepherds, sailors, and even nosegay-makers. It is 


of small importance whether we are en ae we 


cease not to be men. 
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It is in the northern countries, and on the summit of cold 
mountains, that the pine, the fir, the cedar, and most 
part of those resinous trees grow, which shelter man from 
the snows, by the closeneſs of their foliage; and which 
furnish him, during the winter season, with candles and 
fuel. It is very remarkable, that the leaves of those ever- 
green trees are filiform, and extremely well adapted, by this 
configuration, which poſseſses the further advantage of re- 
verberating the heat, like the hair of animals, for resisting 
the impetuosity of the winds, that beat with peculiar 
violence on elevated situations. The Swedish naturalists 
have observed, that the fattest pines are to be ſound in the 
driest and most sandy regions of Norway. The larch, 
which also delights to grow on the cold mountains, has a 
very resinous trunk. 
Mäathioli, in his useful ä on Dicccorides, 3 in- 
forms us, that there is no substance more proper, than the 
charcoal of these trees, for speedily melting the iron ores, 
in the vicinity of which they abound, They are, beside, 
loaded with moſses, some species of which catch fire from 
the slightest spark. He relates, that, being obliged, on a 
certain occasion, to paſs the night in the loſty mountains 
of the Strait of Trente, where he was botanizing, he found 
there a great quantity of larches, bearded all over, to use 
his own expreſsion, and completely whitened with moſs. 
The shepherds of the place, willing to amuse him, set fire 
to the moſs on some of these trees, which were immediately 
in a blaze. Amidst the obscurity of the night, the flame 
and the sparks seemed to ascend to the very heavens ; 
and the trees, as they burnt, diffused around them a very 
- agreeable perfume, He farther remarks, that the best 
agaric grows upon the larch ; and that the arquebusiers 
of his time, made use of it for retaining fire, and for making 
matches. Thus nature, in crowning the summit of cold 
and ferruginous mountains with these vast vegetable 
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larches, has placed the match on the branches, the tinder 
at their feet, and the steel at their roots. 

To the south, on the other hand, trees present in their 
foliage, fans, umbrellas, and parasols. The latanier carries 
each of its leaves plaited like a fan, attached to a long tail, 

and similar, when completely displayed, to a sun of radiated 
| yerdure. Two of these trees are to be seen in the Royal 
Garden. Theleaf of the banana resemblesa long broad girdle, 
which, undoubtedly, procured it the name of Adam's fig- 

tree, The size of the leaves of several species of trees, 
| In proportion as we approach the line, increases. Those of 
the cocoa tree, with double fruit, of the Sechelles Islands, 
are from twelve to fifteen feet long, and from seven to eight 
broad, A single leaf is sufficient to cover a numerous 
family. One of those leaves is likewise to be seen in the 
Royal Cabinet of Natural History. That of the talipot, 
found in the island of Ceylon, is of nearly the same size. 
The interesting and unfortunate Robert Knox, who has 
given the best account of Ceylon with which I am acquainted, 
tells us, that one of the leaves of the talipot is capable of 
covering from fifteen to twenty persons. When it is dry, 
says he, it is at once strong and pliant, so that you may fold 
and unfold it, at pleasure, being naturally plaited like a fan. 
In this state it is not larger than a man's arm, and extremely 
light. The natives cut it into triangles, though it is natu- 
rally round, and each of them carries one of these sections 
over his head, holding the angular part before in his hand, 
to open for himself a paſsage through the bushes. The 
soldier employs this leaf as a covering to his tent. He 
considers it, and with good reason, as one of the greatest 
bleſsings of providence in a country, burnt up by the sun, 
and inundated by the rains for six months of the year. 
Nature has provided in those climates parasols for whole 
villages. The fig-tree, denominated in India the fig- tree 
of the Banians, a drawing of which may be seen in 
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Tavernier, and in several other travellers, grows on the 
very burning sands of the sea-shore, and throws out, from 
the extremity of its branches, a multitude of shoots which 
drop to the ground; these take root, and form around the 
principal trunk a great number of covered arcades, whose 
shade is impervious to the rays of the sun. 

In our temperate climates we experience a similar benevo- 
lence on the part of nature. In the warm and thirsty season, 
she bestows upon us a variety of fruits abounding with the 
most refreshing Juices, such as cherries, peaches, melons ; 
and as winter approaches, those which warm and comfort by 
their oils, such as the almond and the walnut. Certain 
naturalists have considered even the ligneous shells of these 
fruits as a preservative against the cold of the gloomy season; 
but they are the means, as we have seen, of floating and of 
_ navigating. Nature employs others, with which we are not 
acquainted, for preserving the substance of fruits from the 
impreſsion of the air. For example, she preserves, through 
the whole winter, many species of apples and pears, which 
have no other covering than a pellicle, so very thin that it 
is impoſsible to determine its fineneſs. 

Nature has placed other vegetable productions in humid 
and in dry situations, the qualities of which are inexplicable 
on the principles of our physics, but which admirably har- 
monize with the neceſsities of the people who inhabit those 
places. Along the water-side grow those plants and trees 
which are the driest, the lightest, and consequently the best 
adapted to the purpose of croſsing the stream. Such are 
those reeds which are hollow, and the rushes filled with an 
inflammable marrow. It requires but a very small bundle 
of rushes to bear the weight of a very heavy man upon the 
water. On the banks of the northern lakes are produced 
those enormous birch trees, the bark of one of which is suf- 
ficient to form a large canoe, This bark is similar to leather 
in pliancy, and so incorruptible by moisture, that, in Ruſsia, 
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I 3 seen some of it taken from under the earth which 
covered powder magazines, perfectly sound, though it had 
lain there from the time of Peter the Great. 
According to the testimony of Pliny and of Plutarch, thane 
were found at Rome, four hundred years after the death of 
Numa, the books which that great king had commanded to 
be deposited with his body in the tomb, . 'The body was en- 
tirely consumed; but the books, which treated of philosophy 
and religion, were in such a state of preservation, that 
Petilius, the prætor, undertook to read them by command 
of the senate. On the reports which he made respecting 
their contents, they were ordered to be burnt. They were 
written on the bark of the birch tree. This bark may be 
divided into ten or twelve leaves, white and thin like paper, 
the place of which it supplied to the ancients. 

Nature presents to man different means of paſsage on dif- 
| ferent shores. On the banks of the rivers of India she has 
planted the bamboo, an enormous reed which rises there 
sometimes to the height of sixty feet, and swells to the size 
of a man's thigh. The part comprehended between two of 
its joints is sufficient to bear a man up on the water. The 
Indian places himself upon it, with a leg on each side, and 
thus croſses a river, swimming along by the motion of his 
feet. The Dutch navigator, John Hugo de Linschotten, an 
author of reputation, aſsures us, that the crocodile never 
touches persons who are croſsing rivers in this manner, 
though he frequently attacks canoes, and even the boats of 
Europeans. Linschotten ascribes this abstinence of that 
voracious animal to an antipathy which he has to that 
species of reed. 

Francis Pyrard, another traveller, who has observed 
nature with a careful eye, informs us, that there grows on 
the shores of the Maldivia Islands, a tree called candou, the 
wood of which is $0 light that it serves the fighermen as 
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cork“ . I think I once had in my poſseſsion a log of this 
kind of wood, It was stripped of the bark, perfectly white, 
of the thickneſs of a man's arm, about six feet long, and 80 
light that I could easily lift it between my finger and thumb. 
In the same islands, and on the same shores, arises the 
cocoa tree, which attains there to a higher degree of beauty 
than any where else in the world. Thus, the tree, of all 
others the most useful to mariners, grows in the vicinity of 
those seas most frequented by men of that description. 

Every one knows that veſsels are built there of the timber 
of this tree, that its leaves are formed into sails, that the 
trunk serves for a mast, that the hempen substance, called 
caira, which surroundò its ſruit, is wrought into cordage, and 
when the whole is ready for sea, a cargo of cocoa-nuts is the 
lading. It is also remarkable, that the cocoa- nut, before it 
comes to perſect maturity, contains a ö which! is an ex- 
cellent antiscorbutic. | | 

Is it not then a miracle of nature, that this fruit, 
abounding with such milk, should come to perfection on the 
barren shore, and in places washed by the briny waves ? 
Nay, it is only on the borders of the sea that the tree which 
bears it arrives at its highest beauty ; jor few are to be seen 
in the interior parts. 

Nature has placed a palm tree of the same 1 but of 
a different species, on the summit of the mountains of the 
same climates: I mean the cabbage tree. The stem of 
this tree, which rises sometimes to more than a hundred 
feet in height, is perfectly strait, and bears on its summit, 
for the whole of its foliage, a bunch of palms, from the midst 
of which iſsues a long roll of plaited leaves, resembling the 
staff of a lance. This roll contains, in a sort of coriaceous 
sheath, young leaves ready to shoot out, which are excellent 
eating before they expand. The trunk of the cabbage tree 


* See Pyrard's Voyage to the Maldi via Islands, page 3. 
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is woody only at the circumference, and is so hard as to 
resist the edge of the best tempered hatchet. It may be 
cleft with the utmost facility from end to end, and is filled 
inwardly with a spongy substance, which can be easily 
separated. When thus prepared, it serves to form tubes in- 
corruptible by humidity, for conducting waters, frequently 
diverted from their course by the rocks at the summits of 
the mountains. Thus the palm tree gives to the inhabitants 
of those regions the means of constructing aqueducts at the 
sources of rivers, and ships at the places where oy discharge 
themselves into tlie sea. 

Other species of trees render them the like services in 
other situations. On the shores of the Antilles grows the 
acajou, called there, but improperly, the cedar, on account 
ol its incorruptibility. It attains to such a prodigious size, 
that a boat capable of carrying ſorty men“ may be made out 
of one log. This tree poſseſses another quality, which, in 
the opinion of the best observers, ought to render it invalu- | 
able for the marine service. It is the only tree of those 
shores never attacked by the sea-worm, an insect so formi- 
dable to every other species of timber which floats on those 
seas, that it devours whole squadrons in a very short time; and 
in order to preserre them, we have therefore been under the 
neceſsity, for many years past, of sheathing their bottoms 
with copper. But this beautiful tree has found enemies 
more dreadful than the worm, in the European inhabitants of 
these islands, who have almost extirpated its whole race, 

The manner in which providence has contrived a Supply 
for the thirst of man in sultry climates, is no leſs worthy of 
admiration. Nature has placed, amidst the burning sands 
of Africa, a plant, whose leaf, twisted round like a cruet, 
is always filled with about as much fresh water as a glaſs , 
could hold; and the gullet of this cruet is shut by the 


See Father Labat, and Du Tertre. 
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extremity of the leaf itself, so as to prevent the water from 
evaporating. She has planted on some parched districts of 
the same country, a large tree, called by the Negros Baa ; 
the trunk of which, of a prodigious size, is naturally hol- 
lowed out like a cistern. In the rainy season, it is filled 
with water, that continues fresh and cool in the greatest 
heats, by means of the tufted foliage which crowns its sum- 
mit. In short, she has placed vegetable fountains on the 
parched rocks of the Antilles, There is commonly found 
there, a lianne, called the water-lianne, so full of sap, that 
if you cut a single branch of it, as much water is immedi- 
ately discharged, as a man can drink at a draught: it is 
perfectly pure and limpid. 

In the swamps of the Bay of Campeachy, travellers find 
relief of another kind. Those swamps, on a level with the 
sea, are almoſt intirely inundated in the rainy seasons, and 
become 80 parched on the return of dry weather, that many 
huntsmen, on losing their way in the forests with which 
they are covered, have actually perished with thirst. The 
celebrated traveller Dampier relates, that he several times 


escaped this calamity, by means of a very extraordinary 


species of vegetation, which had been pointed out to him, 
on the trunk of a kind of pine, exceedingly common in that 
country; it resembles a packet of leaves piled one over 
another in tiers ; and on account of its form, and of the tree 
on which it grows, he calls it the pine-apple. This apple 
is full of water, so that on piercing it at the basis with a 


knife, there immediately flows from it a full pint of very 

clear and wholesome water. Father Du Tertre informs us, 
that he has several times found similar refreshment, in the 
leaves, formed like a cornet, of a species of balizier, which 


grows on the sandy plains of Guadalupe. I have been 
aſsured by many of our sportsmen, that nothing is more 
proper for quenching thirst, than the leaves of the misletoe, 
which grows upon many of the trees in — 
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Such are, in part, the precautions employed by provi- 
dence, for compensating, in favour of man, the inconveni- 
encies of every climate ; by opposing to the qualities of the 
elements, contrary qualities in vegetables. I shall pursue 
them no farther, for, in my opinion, the subject is inex- 
haustible. I am pursuaded, that every latitude, and every 
season, has its own, which are appropriated to it, and 
that every parallel varies them in every degree of longitude. 


VEGETABLE HARMONIES OF PLANTS WITH MAN. 


Were we now to examine the vegetable relations of plants 
to man, we should find them to be infinite in number : they 
are the perpetual sources of our arts, our manufactures, 
our commerce, and our enjoyments ; but, in our usual way, 
we shall just run over a few of their natural and direct relati- 
ons, with which man has intermingled nothing of his own. 

To begin with their perfumes, man appears to me to be 
the only being, endowed with sensibility, who is affected by 
them. Animals, indeed, and especially bees and butterflies, 
have certain plants suited to their nature, which attract or 
repel them by their emanations ; but these affections seem to 


be connected with their neceſsities. Man alone, is sensible 


to the perfume and lustre of flowers, independently of all 
animal appetite. The dog himself, who, from his domestic 
habits, aſsumes so powerful a tincture of the manners and 
tastes of man, appears totally insensible to this enjoyment. 


The impreſsion which flowers make upon us, seems con- 


nected with some moral affection; for there are some which 


enliven us, while others dispose us to melancholy, without 
our being able to aſsign any other reasons for it, than those 
which I have endeavoured to unfold, in examining some of 
the general Jaws of nature, 


Instead of distinguishing them as yellow, red, blue, 
violet, we might divide them into gay, serious, and melan- 
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choly ; their character i is 80 > expreſsiy e, that lenins i in the 
East, employ their shades to describe the different degrees of 
their paſsion. Nature makes frequent use of a like method 
in regard to us, and for a ſimllär purpose, when she wants 
to keep us at a distance from a spot, which is marshy and 
uünwholesome, she scatters over it poisonous plants, which 
present dismal colours and offensive smells. There is a 
species of arum growing in the swamps of Magellan's Strait, 
the flower of which exhibits the appearance of an ulcer, and 
exhales an odour 80 strong of putrid flesh, that the flesh fly 
resorts to it to deposit her eggs, | 
But the number of fetid plants is of ho great extent. 
The earth is clothed with flowers, the colour and perfume 
of which are, for the most part, pleasing. I wish time 
would permit me to say something of the siniple aggrega- 
tion of flowers. This subject is so vast and 80 rich; that I 
hesitate not to affirm, it would afford ample enjoyment to 
the most celebrated botanist in Europe, through his whole 
life, by discovering to him every day some new beauty, and 
even without his removing above a league from his own habi- 
tation. All the art employed by the jewellers in disposing 
their gems, is little wheri compared with that which nature 
displays in the aſsortment of flowers. | 
I pointed out to J. J. Rouſseau the flowers bf differetit tre- 
foils, which I picked up while walking in his company. Some 
ok them were disposed in the form of crowns; halferowns, 
ears, and sheaves, with colours endleſely varied: while on 
their stems, they Had also other aggregations with the plants, 
which were frequently opposed to them in colour and in 
form. I asked him, Whether botanists gave themselves any 
trouble about these harmonics? he told me, no; but that he 
| Had advised a young painter of Lyons to learn botany with 
this particular view, that he might study in it the forms 
and the aſsemblages of flowers; and that he had thus be- 
come one of the most celebrated pattern-drawers i in Europe. 
22 
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On this subject I quoted to him a paſsage from Pliny, with 
which he was highly delighted. It relates to a painter of 
Sicyon, named Pausias, who learned, by means of thisstudy, 
to paint flowers at least as well as the artist of Lyons knew 
how to draw them; he had indeed a master as skilful as 
nature herself, or rather the same with her, namely, love. 

I shall give this story in the simple style of the old trans- 
lator of Pliny, in order to preserve all its nair ete;* This 
« painter, in his youth, became enamoured of a nosegay girl, 
« of the same city with himself; her name was Glycera ; 
« She was very pretty, and had a singularly elegant taste in 
« aſsorting, a thousand different ways, the flowers of nosc- 
„gays and chaplets; so that Pausias, copying after nature 
© the chaplets and nosegays of his mistreſs, rendered him- 
« $elf, at length, perfect in that art. Last of all, he painted 
« his mistreſs herself, seated in the action of composing a 
1% chaplet of flowers, and this picture is considered as his 
« great masterpiece: he called it Stephano Plocus, the gar- 
land weaver, because Glycera had no other means of re- 
« lieving the preſsure of her poverty, but by making and 
« gelling garlands and nosegays. And it is confidently 
« affirmed, that L. Lucullus gave to Dionysius of Athens, 
„two talents for a simple copy of this picture.“ 

This anecdote must have been singularly pleasing to Pliny, 
for he has repeated it in another place. % Those of Pelo- 
„ ponnesus, says he, were the firſt who regulated the 
« colours, and the smells of the flowers of which chaplets 
% were composed. It was, however, originally the inven- 
e tion of Pausius a painter, and of a nosegay girl named 
« Glycera, with whom he was violently in love; whence 
% he was induced to imitate to the life, the chaplets and 
„ nosegays which she composed. But the girl varied in so 
many ways the arrangement of the flowers of her chaplets, 
in order to teaze and employ her lover, that it afforded 


* Pliny's Natural History, book xxxv. chap. 2. 
+ Idem, book xxi. chap. 2. 
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« very high amusement to behold the skill of the painter 
« Pausias, and the natural production of Glycera, striving 
« ſor the uperiority,” 

Ancient nature is still better aquainted with the subject 
than the young Glycera. As it is impoſsible to follow her in 
her infinite variety, we shall make, at least, one observation 
respecting her regularity. There is not one odoriferous 
flower which does not grow at the foot of man, or at least 
within reach of his hand. All those of this description are 
placed on herbs or shrubs, as the heliotrope, the pink, the 
gillyflower, the violet, the rose, the lilach. Nothing similar 
to these grows on the lofty trees of our forests; and if 


some flowers of brilliant appearance are displayed on certain 


tall trees of foreign countries, such as the tulip tree, and 
the great chesnut of India, they have no very pleasant 
smell. Some trees of India, indeed, such as the spice - bear- 
ing plants, are perfumed all over; but their flowers are not 
very showy, nor do they partake of the odour of their 
leaves. The flowers of the cinnamon tree smell like human 


_ excrement ; this I know to be true by experience; if the 
- trees which were shewn to me in the Isle of France, in a 


plantation belonging to Mr. Magon, were the real cinnamon. 
The beautiful and fragrant flower of the magnolia grows 
on the lower part of the plant. Beside, the laurel which 
bears it is, as well as the gpice tree, a plant of no rent 
elevation. 

I may be mistaken in some 5 my observations, but when 
they are multiplied in regard to the same object, attested by 
persons of veracity, and exempted from the spirit of system, 
Jam able to deduce general consequences from them, which 
ought not to be a matter of indifference to the happineſs of 
mankind, as they will demonstrate to him invariable inten- 
tions of benevolence in the author of nature. The varieties of 
their adaptation reflect on each other mutual light ; the means 


are different, but the end is un the same. The same 
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goodneſs which has placed the fruit destined for the nou- 
rishment of man within reach of his hand, must have like- 
Vise disposed a nosegay for him with similar attention to his 


conveniency. It may be remarked here, that our fruit trees are 


easily scaled, and in this respect are different from most forest 
trees. All those too which produce fruits that are soft, 
when | in a state of perfect maturity, and which would have 
been liable to be bruised in falling, such as the fig tree, the 
mulberry, the plumb, the peach, the apricot, present their 
crop at a small distance from the ground; while those, 
on the contrary 1 which yield hard fruit, and have nothing 
to fear from falling, bear it aloft, as the walnut, chesnut, 
and cocoa · nut tre. 

5 There i is a no leſs e adaptation in the form and 
size of fruits. Many of them are moulded for the mouth 
of man, such as cherries and plums ; ; others for his hands, 
such as pears and apples; others much larger, such as 
melons, have the subdivisions marked and seem destined to 
be a social family repast ; nay, there are some in India, as 
the jacq, and among us the pompion, large enough to be 
divided among a neighbourhood. Nature Seems to have 
observed the same proportions in the various sizes of the 
fruits destined for the nutriment of man, 2s in the magni- 


5 tude of the leaves, which are designed to afford him a shade 


in hot countries; for of these some are contrived to 
afford shelter to a single person, others for a whole family, 
_ others for all the inhabitants of the same hamlet. 

I shall not dwell on the other relations which plants 
have with the habitation of man, from their size and, their 
attitude, though many very curious observations might be 
suggested on that subject. There are few of them which are 
not capable of embellishing his fields, his habitation, or his 
garden. I shall only remark, that the vicinity of man is 
beneficial to many plants. An anonymous miſsionary re- 
later, that it is firmly believed by the Indians, that the cocoa 


trees which have houses around their roots, become much 
more beautful than those where there are none, as if tht 
useful tree took delight in being near the habitation of 
man. | | | 
Another miſsionary, a barefooted carmelite, called Father 
Philippe, positively aſserts, that when the cocoa tree is 
planted close to houses or huts, it is rendered more fruit ul 
by the smoke, the ashes and other circumstances connected 
with a human dwelling, so as to produce double the quantity 
of fruit. He adds, that for this reason those districts of 
India, which produce palm plantations, are crowded with 
houses and cabins ; and that the proprietors of these planta- 


tions give, at first, a pecuniary premium as an inducement 


to people to go and live there, together with part of the 
crop when it is reaped. He farther adds, that though their 
fruits, which are very large and hard, frequently drop down 
from the trees when they hare attained to a state of full 
maturity, either by the gnawing of the rats, or by the vio- 
lence of the winds, there is not a single instance known of 
any one being hurt by their fall. This appears to me no 
leſs extrarordinary than it did to him.“ 
I might extend the influences of man to sereral of our 
fruit trees, especially the apple tree and the vine. I never 
saw finer apples. in the Pays de Laux, than those which 
grow. around the hahitations of the peasants; but it must 


indeed be owned that to this the attention of the proprietor 


may have greatly contributed, I have sometimes stopped in 
the streets of Paris to contemplate with delight small vines, 


the roots of which were in the sand and under the pavement, 
covering over with their clusters the complete front ot 
a guard house. One of them, 1 think, about six or seren 

years ago, produced two craps in ane year, as was an- 5 


nounced in the public papers. 


* See, Vayage to the East, by R. P. Philippe, book vii- chap. v. Sect. 4. 
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ANIMAL HARMONIES OF PLANTS WITH MAN. 


But nature was not satisfied with having given to man 
bowers and canopies loaded with fruit ; this would not have 
availed him, had she not likewise furnished him, in-the ve- 
getable order itself, with the means of defence against the 

depredations of wild beasts. In vain would he have watched 
over the preservation of his property throughout the day, 
had it been exposed to pillage during the night. She has 
aupplied him with prickly shrubs to enclase him on every 
side, and the farther we advance southward, the greater is 
the variety in the species of them. But, on the contrary, 
we see few, if any, of these thorny shrubs in the, north, 
where they appear useleſs; as there are no orchards to de- 
fend. They seem to be produced in both Indies for every 


kind of situation. Though I have been only on the bor- 


ders, as I may say of those countries, 1 have geen there a 
great number of such shrubs, the study of which would 
have suggested abundance of curious remarks to a natu- 


In a garden in the Isle of France, I took particular notice 


of one, which to me appeared proper for composing a fence 


impenetrable to the smallest quadrupeds. It rises in the 


form of a stake, about the thickneſs of a man's arm, quite 
Strait, without branches, and bears no verdure, except a 


small bunch of leaves on its summit. Its bark is bristled 
all over with very strong and very sharp prickles, It 
attains the height of seven or eight feet, and grows as thick 
above as below. A series of these shrubs planted close 


to each other, would form a real pallisado without the 


smallest interval. The opuntia and the taper, so com- 
mon under the torrid zone, are armed with prickles so 


exceedingly sharp that they pierce the soles of your shoes, 


if you venture to walk over them, There is nat a tyger, 


* 


or an elephant that dares approach them. There is ano- 
ther species of thorn, in the island of Ceylon, which is em- 
ployed as a defence against man himself, accustomed as he is 
to farce his way through every obstacle. Robert Knox, whom 
I have before quoted, informs us that the avenues of the 

kingdom of Candy, in the island of Ceylon, are blockaded 
only with faggots of those thorns, with which the inhabi- 
tants obstruct the paſses of their mountains. 


Man finds in vegetables protection not only against fero- 


cious animals, but against reptiles and insects. Father Du 
Tertre tells us, that he one day found in the Island of 
Guadalupe, at the foot. of a tree, a creeping plant, the stem 
of which presented the figure of a serpent. But he was much 
more surprised on perceiving seren or eight snakes lying 
dead around it. He communicated this discovery to a 
medical man, who performed many wonderful cures, by 
employing it in the cases of persons bitten by those dan- 
gerous reptiles. It is generally diffused over the rest of 
the Antilles, in which it is known by the name of snake- 
wood. It is likewise found in the East Indies. John 
Hugo-de-Linschotten ascribes to it the same figure, and the 
same qualities. 
We have, in our own climates, vegetables which present 
very strange consonances, and contrasts with reptiles. 
Pliny tells us, that serpents are very ſond of the juniper and 
and the fennel; but that they are rarely found under the 
fern, the trefoil, the ash- weed, or the rue, and that betony 


kills them, Other plants, as has already been mentioned, 


destroy flies; such as certain species of the dionæa. Thevenot 
aſsures us, that, in the Indies, grooms defend their horses 
from flies, by rubbing them every morning with the flowers 
of the pompion. The flea-bane, which bears black and 
shining seeds resembling a flea, clears the house of that ver- 
min, if Diosegrides i is to be credited, 
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The echium, which has its seed formed like the head of 
a viper, is fatal to those reptiles. It is probable, that from 
uch configurations, men, in the earliest ages of the world, 
discovered the relations and the oppositions between plants 
and animals. I am dispoſed to believe, that each genus of 
insect has its destructive vegetable, with which we are un- 
acquainted. In general, all vermin shun perfume. 
Nature has given us also, in plants, the first patterns of 
nets for hunting and fishing. There grows on certain 
heaths in China, a species of ratan, so interwoven and so 
strong, as to catch and hold fast the stag, though in full 
vigour. 1 myself have seen on the sands of the sea shore, 
in the Isle of France, a species of creeping shrub, called the 
false potatoe, which covers whole acres like a vast fishing 
net. It is so perfectly adapted to this purpose, that 'the 
Negros actually employ it in fishing. They form, with its 
stems and foliage, a very long series of cordage, which they 
cast into the sea, and, having disposed it in a chain encom- 
paſsing a great space on the water, they draw it ashore by 
the two extremities. They scarcely ever fail to bring out 
fish; for the fishes are terrified not only by a net which 
encloses them, but by every unknown substance which 
forms a shade on the surface of the water. By employing 
an industry equally simple and nearly similar, the inhabitants 
of the Maldivia Islands carry on fisheries to a prodigious 
extent, employing no other means to decoy the fish into 
their receptacles, except a cord Foun on the water . the 


help of nicks. | 
| HUMAN, OR 1 HARMONIES OF PLAN TS. 


| There i is not a single plant on the face of the earth, which 
has not some relation to the neceſsities of man, and which 

does not, some way or other, contribute towards his pleasure, 

or serve to supply him with clothing, Helter, medicine, 


* See Francis Pyrard's Voyage to the Maldives. 
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or at least fuel, Some, with us entirely useleſs, are in high 
estimation in other parts of the world. The Egyptians 
offered up frequent and fervent prayers for a plentiful crop 
of nettles, from the seeds of which they extracted an oil, 
. while the stem furnished them with thread, which they 
weave into excellent cloth. But those general relations 
being innumerable, 1 shall confine myself to a few parti- 
cular observations, respecting the plants which minister to 
the first of human wants, I mean the food of man. 

It is to be remarked, in the first place, that corn, which 
serves for the general subsistence of the human race, is not 
| produced by vegetables of a large size, but by simple 

graſses. The principal support of human life is borne on 
herbage, and is exposed to the mercy of every breath of 
wind, There is reason to believe, that, had we ourselves 
been entrusted with the safety of our crops, we would not 
have failed to place them on huge trees ; but in this, as well 
as in every thing else, we are bound to admire Divine Pro- 
vidence, and to mistrust our own wisdom. Had our harvests 
been the produce of the forests, in the event of these being 
destroyed by war, or set on fire through our own impru- 
dence, or rooted up by the winds, or ravaged by inunda- 
tions, whole ages would have been requisite to re-produce 
them. Beside, the fruits of trees are much more liable to 
drop off than the seed of graſses. Graſses, as has been 
| already observed, carry their flowers in an ear surmounted 
in many cases by little beards, which do not defend their 
seeds from the birds, as Cicero says, but which serve as 80 
many small roofs to shelter them from the water that falls from 
heaven. The drops of rain cannot drown them, as they 
do radiated and umbelliferous flowers, or those represent- 
ing disks and roses, the forms of which, however, are 
adapted to certain places, and to certain seasons; but those 
of graſses are adapted to every exposure. 
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When they are borne in flowing and drooping plumes, 


such as those of the greater part of graſses found in hot 


countries, they are sheltered from the heat of the sun, and 
when collected into an ear, like the greater part of those in 
cold countries, they reflect his rays on at least one side. 


Beside, by the suppleneſs of their stems, strengthened by 


Joints at certain intervals, and by their filliform and capillary 


| leaves, they escape the violence of the winds. Their weak- 


neſs avails them more than strength does the largest trees, 
and they are re-sown and multiplied by the very same tem- 


pests which lay waste the vast forests. They farther re- 
sist the effect of exceſsixe drought by the length of their 


roots, which go, in quest of moisture, a great way under 
ground; and though their leaves are narrow they are so 
numerous that they cover the face of the ground with plants 
endleſsly multiplied. On the slightest shower you may sce 


them all rear themselves into the air at their extremities, as 


if they were so many claws. They even resist conflagra- 


lions, which consume so many trees in forests. I have seen 


countries in which the graſs is set on fire every year, in the 
season of drought, become covered again as soon as it rained 
with the most lovely verdure. Though this fire be so 
active as frequently to dexour those trees which come into 
contact with it, the roots of graſs and herbs zustain no great 
injury from it, 

They have, morever, the faculty of re-producing them- 
selves in three different ways, by shoots thrown out from 
their roots, by creeping branches, which they extend to a 
distance, and by seeds, extremely volatile or indigestible, 
which the winds and animals scatter about on every side. 
The greater part of trees, on the other hand, naturally rege- 


mnerate themselves by their seeds only. To the general ad- 


vantages of graſses, may be added an astonishing variety of 
characters in their florification, and in their attitudes, which 
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renders them more proper than vegetables of any other claſs 
to grow in every variety of situation. 

It is in this cosmopolite family, if I may be allowed the 
expreſsion, that nature has placed the principal aliment of 
man; for the various species of corn on which s many 
human tribes subsist, are only so many species of graſses. 
There is no land on the globe where some kind of corn or 
another may not be raised. Homer, who studied nature $0 
accurately, frequently characterizes each country by the 


vegetable peculiar to it. One island he celebrates fot its 


grapes, another for its olive trees, a third for its laurels, 
and a fourth for its palms ; but to the earth only he gives 
the general epithet of zeidora, or corn-giving. Nature, 
indeed, has formed it for growing in all situations, from 
the line to the very borders of the frozen ocean. One 
species is adapted to the humid soil of warm countries, 
as the rice of Asia, which grows in vast abundance in the 
muddy swamps by the side of the Ganges. Another is 
suited to the marshy ground of cold countries; such is a 
kind of false oats, which naturally grows on the banks of 
the rivers of North America, and = which many Savage 
nations annually raise immense crops.* 

Other kinds of corn thrive wonderfully well on warm and 


dry lands, as the millet, the pannick of Africa, and the maize 


of Brazil. In our climates, wheat agrees best with a strong 
soil, rye with a sandy one, buck-wheat with rainy declivi- 
ties, oats with humid plains, and barley with stony ground. 
Barley succeeds in the very bosom of the north. I have 
Seen even under the sixty-first degree of north-latitude, 


amidst the rocks of Finland, crops of this grain as beautiful 


as-were ever produced in the plains of Palestine. 
Corn affords an abundant supply to all the neceſsities of 
man. With its straw he enjoys the means of lodging, of 


„Consult Father Hennepih, 4 Fratietvcan ; Glakiplaſa, and other travellers 
through North America. 
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covering, of warming himself, and of feeding his sheep, his 
cow and his horse; with its grain he can compound aliments 
and liquors of every flavour. The northern nstions brew it 


| Into beer, and distil from it, spirituous liquors much stronger 
than those from wine; such as those distilled at Dantzick. 


The Chinese“ extract from rice a wine as agreeable. as 
the best wines of Spain. The Brazilians prepare their 
ouicou with maize. In a word, with oats torrefied it is 
poſsible to compose a cream which shall have the perfume 


of the vanilla. If we unite with these qualities, those of the 


other domestic plants, most of which. likewise grow all over 
the world, we shall find in them the savour of the clove, 
pepper, and other spiceries, and without going farther than 
our own gardens, we shall be able to collect the delicacies 
scattered throughout the rest of the vegetable creation. 

We may distinguish, in barley and oats, the elementary 
characters which have been formerly indicated, and which 
vary the species of plants cf the same genus according to the 
situations where they are designed to grow. Barley, destined 
for a dry soil, has broad leaves, open at the base, which con- 


vey the rain water to the root of the plant. The long 


beards which rise above the coat, wrapped round the grain, 
are bristled with denticulations, very well adapted to the 


purpose of making them adhere to the hair of animals, and 


of re- sowing them in lofty and dry situations. Oats, on the 


other hand, being destined to humid places, have narrow 


leaves gathered close round their stem, in order to intercept 
the rain water. The coats of this plant, distended similar 
to two long half bladders, and not very closely adhering to 
the grain, render it proper for floating, and croſsing the 
water by the help of the winds. But here we are presented 
with a still more wonderful fact, which will confirm what 


has been advanced respecting the uses of the different parts 


» Voyageto China by er, 
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ol plants in regard to the elements, and which extends 
the views of nature even beyond their fruetification, though 
we have considered this as the determining character ; 
barley, in rainy seasons, degenerates into oats, and n. in 
dry seasons, are changed into barley. 

This observation, related by Pliny, Galen, and Mathioli, 
the commentator of Dioscorides,“ has been confirmed by the 
experiments of several modern naturalists. Mathioli, indeed, 
alleges that this transformation of barley is not into oats, 
properly so called, which he denominates 5romes, but into a 
plant, which, at first sight, resembles them, and to which he 
gives the name of egilops. This transformation, demon- 
strated by the frequently repeated experiments of the hus- 
bandmen of his country, and by those which the father of 
Galen made expreſsly for his own satisfaction, together with 
that of the flowers of the linarium, and of the leaves of 
many vegetables, are a sufficient proof that the elementary 


relations of plants are only secondary relations, and that 


animal or human relations are the primary. Thus nature 
has placed the character of a plant, not only in the form of 
its fruit, but in the substance of that fruit. 

From this I presume that nature having formed a mealy 
substance to be the basis of human life, in general, she has 
diffused it over all situations on different species of graſses; 
that afterwards, intending to add to it certain modifications 
in regard to some humours of the human temperament, or 
to some influence of season or of climate, she formed other 
combinations of it, which she has deposited in leguminous 
plants, such as pease and beans, which the Romans compre- 
hended in the claſs of corn plants; and in the last place, that 
she formed another sort of it, which she has deposited in the 
fruit trees, such as chesnuts, or in roots, as potatoes, and 
other farinaceous vegetables produced below the earth. - 


See Mathiolus in Dioscorid book iv. p. 432+ 
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These adaptations of substances to every climate are 80 
infallibly certain, that, in every country, the fruit most com- 
mon is the best and the most wholesome. Hence I farther 
presume that nature has followed the same plan with respeet 
to medicinal plants; and that, having diffused over various 


families of vegetables, virtues which have a relation with 


our blood, our nerves, and our humours, she has modified 
them in every country according to the diseases which the 
climate of each particular country generates, and has placed 
them in opposition with the particular characters of these 
diseases. It is, in my opinion, from the neglect of these ob- 
servations, that so many doubts and disputes have been 


excited respecting the virtues of plants. A simple, which, 
in one country, is an infallible cure for a certain malady, 


may sometimes increase it in another. The Jesuits- powder, 
which is the pounded bark of a species of fresh water 
mangle of Mexico, is a remedy for some ſevers peculiar to 
America, which are occasioned by damp and hot situations; 
but it frequently fails when applied to those of Europe. 
Exery medicine is modified according to the place, as is the 
case with every malady. 
T shall pursue this reflection no farther, as it would lead 
me from my subject; but if physicians would pay that at- 
tention to it which it deserves, they must study more care- 
fully the plants of their own country, and not prefer to them, 
as they generally do, those of foreign climates, which they 
are obliged to modify a thousand different ways, in order to 
give them, as chance may direct, an adaptation to local 


_ maladies. This much is certain, that, when nature has 


determined a certain savour in any vegetable, she repeats it 
all over the world with a variety of modifications, which do 


not, however, prevent our distinguisking its principal virtue. 


Thus, having placed the cochlearia (scurvy-graſs), that 


powerful antiscorbutic, even on the foggy shores of Spitz- 
bergen, she has repeated the sarour and the medicinal 
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qualities of it in the creſses of our brooks, in garden creſses, 
in the nasturtium, which is a species of the same genus, found 
near the rivers of Peru; in a word, in the very seeds of the 
papaya, which grows in humid places of the Antilles. 

In the like manner we find the savour, the smell, and the 
medicinal qualities of qur garlick, in the woods, the banks, 
and the moſses of America.“ 


I must observe here, that garlick, the smell of which is 80 formidable to 
our fine ladies, is, perhaps, the most infallible remedy in the world against the 
vapours, and all those nervous disorders to which women are $0 subject. Of 
this I have had repeated experience. Nay, Pliny goes $0 far as to aſsure us, 
that it is a cure for the epilepsy. It is beside an antiseptic; and every plant 
which has its smell has also the same virtues. It is very remarkable, that 
plants which smell like garlick generally grow in marshy places, as a remedy 
provided by nature against the putrid emanations thence exhaled. Such is, 
also, the scordium. Galen relates, that its antiseptic virtue was discovered by 
the following circumstance: 'That after a battle, the dead bodies which happened 
to be in contact with plants of the scordium, were found in a much leſs putrid 
State than those which were not, and that the former remained fresh and sound, 
chiefly in the parts which actually touched the plant. But the experiment which 
the Baron Busbec made with it, upon living bodies, is still more striking. That 
great man, on his return from the first journey which he undertook to Constan- 
tinople, was attended by a numerous retinue. A Turk of his suit was attacked 
with the plague, and died. His companions regolutely divided his effects and 
clothes among themselves, in defiance of the remonstrances of Busbec's physi- 
cian, who aſsured them that the pestilence would thereby be immediately com- 
municated ; and a few days after, indeed, the symptoms of that —_— malady 
became apparent among them. 

But let us permit the intelligent and virtuous ambaſsador hate to give an 
account of the consequences of this alarming event.—** The day after our depar- 

« ture from Adrianople,** says he, © they all came to him (the physician) with 
«« sad and dejected air, complaining of a violent head-ach, and unplonog 
« relief. They were perfectly sensible that they were affected with the first 
« Symptoms of the pestilence. My physician reprimanded them severely, 
4% saying, he was astonished Law they dared to apply to him to cure an evil of 
« which he had forewarned them, and which they had obstinately persizted in 

« bringing upon themselves. He was far, however, from intending to withhold 
« any aſsistance which might be in his power. On the contrary, be became 
« extremely uneasy about the means of relieving them. But how was it pos» 
«« $jble to find medicine on a road frequently subjected to a want ef the most 
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These considerations induce me to believe that the elemen- 
tary characters of plants, and their entire configuration, are 
only secondary means, and that their principal character has 
à relation to the neceſsities of man. To establish then, in 
man, a simple and agreeable order, instead of running over 
succeſsively their elementary, regetable, animal, and human 
harmonies, it would be more proper to invert this order, but 
without changing it, and to commence with the plants which 
present to man a supply ſor his first wants; to proceed 
thence to the uses which animals derive from them, and to 
conclude with the situations which determine their varieties. 
| | This order may be more easily followed, as the first point 
4 ol departure is fixed by the smell and the taste. The testi- 

mony of these two senses is far from being contemptible, for 
they aſsist us in ascertaining the internal qualities of plants 
KH much better than the decompositions of chemistry ; and it may 
4 = be extended to the whole vegetable kingdom, inasmuch as 


% common neceſsaries of life? Providence became our only refuge, and at this 
« trying hour we were effectually succoured in the following manner: 
Alt was my custom, on our arrival at the diffrent stages on the road, to 
walk out, in order to take a view of every thing curious in the neighbourhood. 
That day I was so forturiate as to bend my course to an adjacent meadow. 
I happened to cast my eye on a plant with which I was unacquainted: T 
picked up some of its leaves, and putting them to my nose, found that they 
*- Smeited of garlick. I handed them to my physician, and asked him if he 
knew the plant. After having attentively examined it, he replied, that it 
was the scordium. He lifted up his hands to heaven, and gave thanks to 
God for the seasonable relief which he had sent tous. He then gathered a 
« considerable quantity of it, which he put into a large kettle, and boiled it 
<« thowughly. After this, he called for the patients, desired them to take 
courage, and without losing a moment, made them drink copiously of the 
« decoction of that plant, with a slight infusion of the earth of Lemnos : he then 
« had them well warmed and put to bed, desiring them not to go to sleep till 
they had fallen into a profuse perspiration, with which they exactly com- 
* plied. Next day they felt themselves greatly relieved. A similar dose was 
repeated, and the whole ended in a perfect cure. Thus, through the good- 
e neſs of God, we escaped death, which seemed already to be staring us in the 
face. (Letters of Baron de Buzbec, vol. i. p. 197 and 198. 
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there is not a single genus of plants, varied into-umbelliſerous, 
rose- formed, papilionaceous, &c. that does not present food to 
man in some part or other of the globe. The ciperus of 
Ethiopia bears, at its root, bulbs, which have the taste of 
almonds. That, which in Italy is called f rasi, produces some, 
which have the taste of chesnuts.* We found the potatoe, in 
America, in the claſs of the solanum, or night-shade, which is 
poison. It is a jasmine of Arabia which supplies us with the 
coffee-berry. The eglantine in Europe produces berries fit 
only for the use of birds, but that of the land of Yeſso, which 
grows there among the rocks and shells on the sea-shore, 
bears calices so large and so nourishing, that they serve as 
food to the inhabitants of those shores for a considerable part 
of the year. The fern of our hills is unproductive; but 
there grows, in North America, a species of this plant, called 
Felix baccifera, loaded with berries, which are very good to 
eat. The tree itself, of the Molucca Islands, called by the 
inhabitants Iibbi, and by travellers the sago-palm, is, in the 
judgment of our botanists, merely a fern. This fern contains 
in its trunk the sago, a substance lighter and more delicate 
than rice. In a word, there are certain species of sea-weed 
even, which the Chinese eat with delight ; among others, those 
which compose the nests of a certain species of swallow. 
By disposing in this order, therefore, the plants which 
produce the principal subsistence of man, as the graſses, we 
should have, first, for our own country, the wheat of strong 
lands, the rye of sandy soil, the barley of the rocks, the oats 
of humid places, the buck-wheat of rainy declivities; and 
for other climates and exposures, the pannick, the millet, the 
maize, the Canadian oats, the rice of Asia, some species of 
which thrive in dry situations; and so of the rest. g 


* See Bologne. aches Carden Plante 4 1 Hyacinthe 
Ambrosio. 
+ See Thevenot's Collection of Voyages. 
t See Father Charleyoix History of New France. 
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It would be useful also to ascertain those places on the 


globe to which the origin of each alimentary plant might be 


referred. What I have to advance on this subject may be 
merely conjecture, but it appears to me to have an air of 
probability. I am of opinion then, that nature has placed in 
islands those species of plants which are most beautiful and 
best adapted to the neceſsities of man. First, islands are 
more favourable to the alimentary expansion of plants, than 
the interior part of continents, for, in the former, there is not 
one which does not enjoy the influence of all the elements, 


being completely surrounded by the winds and the seas, and 


frequently, in the centre of them, enjoying the combined 
advantages of plains, sands, lakes, rocks, and mountains. 


An island is a little world in epitome, Secondly, their par- 


ticular temperature is so varied, that some of them may be 
found in all the principal points of longitude and latitude, 
though there are a considerable number still unknown to us 
in the south seas. Finally, experience demonstrates, that i 


there is not a single fruit tree in Europe but what becomes 


more beautiful in some of the islands along its coasts, than in 
the continent. 

I have spoken of the W of the chesnut e of 
Corsica and Sicily; but Pliny, who has preserred to us the 
origin of the fruit trees which in his time were in Italy, 
informs us, that most of them had been imported from the 
Islands of the Archipelago. The walnut came from Sardi- 
nia; the vine, the fig tree, the olive, and many other fruit 
trees, were natives of the other is}ands of the Mediterranean. 
Nay, he observes, that the olive, as well as several other 
plants, thrive only in the vicinity of the sea. All modern 
travellers confirm these observations. Tavernier, who had 
so many times traversed the Asiatic continent, aſsures us, that 
no olive trees are to be seen beyond Aleppo. An anony- 
mous English traveller, whom 'I have already quoted with 
approbation, positively aſserts, that the fig trees, vines, mul- 
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berry trees, and many other fruit trees of the continent, are 


not to be compared, either in magnitude or fertility, with 


those of the Archipelago, notwithstanding the carelefsnefs 
and indolence of the wretched poſseſsors. To these 1 might 
add a great many other vegetables which thrive only in those 
islands, and which furnish to the commerce of Europe, 
gums, manna, and dye stuffs. The apple tree, so common 
in France, poſseſses no where such fine fruit, and of such 
various kinds, as on the shores of Normandy, where they 


are exposed to the sea breeze from the west. I have no 


doubt that the fruit which was proposed as the prize of 
beauty had, like Venus herself, some favourite isle. | 
If we carry our remarks even into the torrid zone, we 
shall find that it is neither from Asia, nor from Africa, that 
we obtain the clove, the nutmeg, the cinnamon, pepper of 
the best quality, the benzoin, sandal wood, sago, and many 
ethers, but from the Molucca Islands, or from those which 
are in the same scas. The cocoa tree attains to its perfect 
beauty only in the Maldivia Islands. Nay, there are, in the 
archipelagos of those seas, a great number of fruit trees, des- 
cribed by Dampier, which have not yet been transplanted 
into the old continent; such as the grape tree. The double 
cocoa is to be found only in the Sechelles Islands. The 
islands recently discovered in the South Sea, such as that of 
Taiti, have presented us with trees hitherto unknown, such 
as the bread fruit, and the mulberry tree, the bark of which serves 
to make cloth. Thesame thing may be aid of the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the islands of America in regard to their continent. 
These observations might be extended even to the very 


birds and quadrupeds, which are more beautiful, and of more 


various kinds in islands, than any where else. The ele- 
phants held in highest estimation in Asia, are those of the 
Island of Ceylon. The Indians believe them to be poſseſsed 
of something divine; nay, they even allege, that this 
superiority is acknowledged by other elephants. One thing 
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is certain, that they fetch a higher price all over Asia than 
any others. Ina word, travellers the most worthy of credit, 
and who have made the most accurate observations, as Dam» 
pier, Father Du Tertre and some others, aſsure us, that there 
is not a shoal in the seas, lying between the tropics, but 
what is distinguished by some sort of bird, crab, turtle, or 
fish, which is to be found no where else, either so various in 
their kinds, or in so great abundagce. Nature, in my opinion, 
has thus scattered her choicest benefits over the islands, in 
order to allure men thither, and induce them to explore the 
earth. These are only conjectures, I admit, but conjectures 
rarely deceive us when they are founded on the wisdom and 
goodneſs of the author of nature. 
The finest species of corn, therefore, which is wheat, may 

. g be referred to Sicily, where, in fact, it was, as is said, origi- 

; _ nally found. Fable has immortalized this. discovery, by 
making that island the scene of the amours of Ceres, as it 
has made the Isle of Naxos the bitth- place of Bacchus, be- 
cause of the beauty of its vines. This much is certain, that 
corn is no where indigenous but in Sicily, if it be true, that it 
still reproduces itself there spontaneously, as the ancients aſfirm. 

After having determined in the same manner, the other 
human accommodations of graſses to different situations of 
ground, we might examine the graſses which exhibit striking 
relations to our domestic animals, such as the ox, the horse, 
the sheep, the dog. We might characterize them by the 
names of these animals. We should have the gramen 
Bo vi mum, equi num, ovinum, caninum, The different species 
of each of these genera, might afterwards be distinguished by 
the names of the different places where they are found 
by these animals; on the banks of rivers, among rocks, on 
8ands, on mountains; so that by the addition of the epithets 
Nuviatile, saxatile, arenosum, montanum, you might supply 
in two words, all the * 3 of our botanical 
* : 
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We might asign, in like manner, the other graſses to the 
different quadrupeds of our forests, as the stag, the hare, the 
wild boar, and so on. These first determinations would 
require certain experiments to be made on the tastes of 
animals, but they would be very instructive and highly amus- 
ing. They would have no mixture of cruelty, as most of 
those of our modern physics have, by which the wretched 
animal is flayed alive, poisoned, or suffocated, in order to 
come at the knowledge of its propensities. The object of 
our experiments would be their appetites only, and not their 
convulsions. Beside, there are a great many of those favourite 
plants already well known to our shepherds. One of them 
shewed me, in the vicinity of Paris, a gramineous plant, 
which fattens sheep more in a fortnight than the other species 
can do in two months, The moment these animals perceive 
it, they run after it with the utmost avidity, Of this I have 
been an eye witneſs, I do not mean, however, to aſsert, that 
each species of animal limits its appetite to a single species 
of food. It is quite sufficient, in order to establish the order 


which I am proposing, that each of them gives, in every 


genus of plant, a decided preference to some one species; and 
this is confirmed beyond all doubt, by experience. The great 
claſs of the gramineous plants being thus apportioned to man 
and animals, other plants would present still greater facility 
in their appropriations, because they are mucle leſs numerous, 
Of the fifteen hundred and fifty species of plants, enumerated 
by Sebastian Le Vaillant, in the country adjacent to Paris, 
there are more than a hundred families, among which that 
of the graſses comprehends for its share eighty-five species, 
exclusive of twenty-six varieties, and our different sorts of 
corn, It is the most numerous, next to that of mushrooms, 
which contains a hundred and ten species, and that of moſses 
which contains eighty-six. Thus, instead of the systemmatic 


claſsifications of botanic writers, which give no explanation 


of the uses of most of the vegetable parts, which frequently 
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confound plants the most heterogeneous, and separate those of 
he same genus, we should have an order, simple, easy, 


agreeable, and of infinite extent, which, paſsing from man, to 


animals, to vegetables, and to the elements, would discover 


to us the plants that serve for our use and for that of other 


sensible beings; would render to each of them its elementary 
relations; to each site on the earth its vegetable beauty; and 
would fill the heart of man with admiration and gratitude. 


This plan appears so much the more agreeable to nature, 


that it is entirely comprehended in the benediction which its 
author pronounced on our first parents: * © Behold I have 
$ given unto you every herb bearing seed which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is the 
« fruit of a tree yielding seed after its kind: to you it shall 
be for meat, and to every beast of the earth, and to every 
« fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth wherein there is life, I have given every green herb 
* for meat.” | | 
This benediction is not confined, as faras man is concerned, 
to some primordial species in each genus. It is extended to 


the whole vegetable kingdom, which is converted, by means 
of the domestic animals, into aliment fit for his use, Linnæus 


presented to them, by way of experiment, the eight or nine 
hundred plants which Sweden produces, and he remarks that 
of these the cow eats two hundred and eighty-six; the goat 
four hundred and fifty-eight; the sheep four hundred and 


seventeen; the horse two hundred and seventy-eight; and 


the hog one hundred and seren. The first animal refuses 


; only one hundred and eighty-four of them; the second ninety 


two; the third one hundred and twelve; the fourth two 


hundred and seven; the fifth one hundred and ninety. In 


these enumerations, he comprehends only the plants which 


these animals eat with avidity, and those which they obsti- 


# Genesis, chap. i. ver. 29. 30. 
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nately reject. The others are indiſſerent to them. They 
_ eat them when neceſsity requires, and even with pleasure if 
they are tender. Not one of them is wasted. Those which 
are rejected by some are a delicious treat to others. The 
most acrid and even the most venomous serve to fatten some 
of them. The goat brouzes on the ranunculus of the mea- 
dow, though as hot as pepper, and eats the tithymal and 
hemlock. The hog devours the horsetail and henbane. 
Linnzus did not put the aſs to this kind of proof, for that 
animal does not live in Sweden, nor the rein-deer, which sup- 

Plies the want of him with so much advantage in northern 
regions; nor other domestic animals, such as the duck, the 
goose, the hen, the pigeon, the cat, and the dog. 

All these animals united, seem destined to convert to our 
advantage every thing that vegetates, by means of their uni- 


versal appetites, and especially by that inexplicable instinet 


of domesticity which attaches them to man; whereas no art 
can communicate it either to that timid animal the deer, nor 
even to some of the smaller birds which seek to live under 
our protection, such as the swallow, which builds her nest in 
our houses. Nature has bestowed this instinet of sociability 
with man only on those whose services might be useful to 
him at all seasons, and she has given them a conſiguration 
wonderfully well adapted to the different aspects of the vege- 
table kingdom. | | 

I shall say nothing of the camel of the Arabian, which can 


travel under a load for several days together without drin- 


ing, in traversing the burning sands of Zara; nor of the 
rein-deer of the Laplander, whose deeply-cleft hoof can be 
supported by and run along on the surface of the snow; nor 
of the rhinoceros of Siam and Pegu, who by the folds of 
his skin, which he can distend at pleasure, is able to disen- 


gage himself from the marshy grounds of Siriam; nor of the 


Asiatic elephant, whose foot, divided into five ergots, is 80 
sure in the steep mountains of the torrid zone; nor of the 
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lama of Peru, who, with his forked feet, scrambles over the | 
rocky heights of the Cordeliers. Every extraordinary situ- 
ation maintains for man an useful and commodious servant. 
But, without going to a distance from our own hamlets, 
the single-hoofed horse pastures in the plains, the ponderous 
cow in the bottom of the vallies, the bounding sheep on the 
declivity of the hills, the scrambling goat on the sides of the 
-rocks, the hog, furnished with a proboscis, rakes up the 
moraſs from the bottom, the goose and the duck feed on the 
fluviatic plants, the hen picks up every grain that was scat- 
tered about and in danger of being lost in the field, the four- 
winged bee collects a tribute from the small farina of the 
flowers, and the rapid pigeon saves from being lost the seeds 
which the winds have conveyed to inacceſsible rocks. All 
these animals, after having occupied, through the day, the 
various sites of vegetation, return in the evening to the habi- 
tation of man, with bleatings, murmurings, and cries of joy, 
bringing back to him the delicious produce of the vegetable 
creation, transformed by a proceſs altogether inconceivable, 
| into honey, milk, butter, eggs, and cream. 
I take delight in representing to myself those 1880 ages 
of the world, when men travelled over the face of the earth, 
attended by their flocks and herds, laying the whole vegeta- 
ble kingdom under contribution. The sun going before them 
in the spring, invited them to advance to the farthest extre- 
mities of the north, and to return with autumn, bringing up 
his train. His annual course in the heavens seems to be 
regulated by the progreſs of man over the earth. While the 
Y orb of day is advancing from the tropic of capricorn to that 
| I ol cancer, a traveller, departing on foot from the torrid zone, 
= - 
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7 | may arrive on the shores of the frozen ocean, and return 
b thence into the temperate zone when the sun traces his pro- 
I greſs back, at the rate of only four or at most five leagues a 
. 1 day, without being incommoded the whole journey through, 
| | with either the sultry heat of summer or the frost of winter. 
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It is by regulating themselves according to the annual course 
of the sun that certain Tartar hordes still travel. 

What a spectacle must the virgin earth have presented to 
its first inhabitants while every thing was yet in its place, 
and nature not degraded by the injudicious labours, or 
the desperate madneſs of man! I suppose them taking their 
departure from the banks of the Indus, that land which is 
the cradle of the human race, in a progreſs northwards. 
They first crofsed the lofty mountains of Bember, continu- 
ally covered with snow, which, like a rampart, encompaſs 
the happy land of Cachemire, and separate it from the burn- 
ing kingdom of Lahor.“ These mountains presented them- 
_ elves to their eyes like vast ampitheatres of verdure, clothed, 
to the south, with all the vegetable productions of India, and, 
to the north, with all those of Europe. They descended 
into the vast bason which they enclese, and there they beheld 
a part of the fruit trees, which were destined one day to 
enrich our orchards. The apricots of Media and the peach 
trees of Persia skirted, with their bloſsoming boughs, the 
lakes and the brooks of living water which bedewed their 
roots. On leaving the evergreen vallies of Cachemire, they 
quickly penetrated into the forests of Europe, and went to 
repase under the foliage of the stately beech and tufted elm, 
which had as yet shaded only the loves of the feathered race, 
and which hitherto had been celebrated by the song of ne 
poet. They croſsed the boundleſs meadows washed by the 
Irtis, which resemble oceans of verdure, here and there 
diversified with long beds of yellow lilies, stripes of ginzeng, 
and tufts of broad-leafed rhubarb. Following the track of 
its current they plunged into the forests of the north, under 
the majestic branches of the fir, and the moving foliage of 
the birch. 

What smiling vallies opened to their view along the rivers, 
and invited them to deviate from the road, by promising 


„See Bernier's Voyages. 
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tem objects still more lovely ! What hills, enamelled with 
unknown flowers, and crowned with ancient and venerable 
trees, endeavoured to persuade them to proceed no farther ! 
Arrived on the shore of the icy sea, a new order of things 
arose to view. There was now no more night. The sun en- 
compaſsed the horizon round and round; and the mists, 
dispersed through the air, repeated, on different planes, the 
lastre of his rays, in rainbows of purple and parhelia of daz- 
zling radiance. But if the magnificence of the heavens were 
multiplied, desolation covered the face of the earth. The 
ocean was hoary with mountains of floating i ice, which appeared 
in the horizon like towers and cities in ruin; and on the land 
25 nothing to be seen, in place of groves, but a few wretched 
f | shrubs, blasted by the winds; and instead of verdant meads, 
| 


rocks clothed with moſs. The flocks which accompanied 
them must, in those regions, undoubtedly have perished, but 
; even there nature had still made provision for the neceſsities 
| ES of man. These shores were composed of maſsy beds of 
=_ 4. coal * The seas swarmed with fish, and the lakes with 
| | fowls. It was neceſsary that they should find among the 
gh <eÞ animal tribes servants and aſsistants. The rein-deer appeared 
ina the middle of the moſses, and offered to those wandering 
families the services of the horse in its agility; the fleece of 
the sheep in its fur; while the female, shewing them her four 
teats and but a single young one, seemed to tell them that 
che was destined, like the cow, to share her milk with 
mothers oppreſsed by a too numerous offspring. | 
But the east must have been that part of the globe which 
first attracted the attention of mankind. The point of the 
horizon where the sun arises, undoubtedly fixed their wan- 
dering eyes, at a period when no system had been inrented 
to regulate their opinions. On seeing that great luminary 
arising from day to day, in the same quarter of the heaveng, 


* Profeſzor Gmelin's Travels into Siberia 
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they must have been persuaded that he had there a fixed 
| habitation, and that he had another where he set as a place of 
rest. Such imaginations, confirmed by the testimony of their 
eyes, were, it must be admitted, natural to men, destitute of 
experience, who had attempted to erect a tower which should 
reach to heaven, and who, even in more enlightened ages, 


believed, as a point of religion, that the sun was drawn in a 


chariot by horses, and retired every evening to repose in the 
arms of Thetis. I presume they would be determined to go 


in quest of him rather towards the east than towards tbe 


west, under the presuasion that they would greatly —__ 
their labour by advancing to meet him. 


I am inclined to think, that it must have been this con- | 


viction which left the west for a long time in a deserted state, 
under the very same latitudes which in the east were swarm- 
ing with inhabitants, and which first sent men in crowds 
towards the eastern part of our continent, where the earliest 
and most populous empire of the world, that of China, was 
formed. What confirms me farther in the belief, that the 
first men who advanced towards the east were engaged in 
this research, and were in haste to accowplish their object, is, 
that, having taken their departure from India, the cradle of 
the human race, as the founders of other nations, they did 


not, like them, people the earth progreſsively, as Persia, 


Greece, Italy and Gaul were peopled succeſsively in a 
western direction; but, leaving desert the vast and fertile 
countries of Siam, Cochin-China, and Tanquin, which are 
to this day half barbarous and uninhabited, they never gave 
up the pursuit till they were stopped by the eastern ocean; 
and they gave to the islands which they perceived at a 
distance, and on which they did not for a long time acquire 
the skill to land, the name of Gepuen, which we have trans- 
formed into Japan, and which, in the Chinese language, 
_ the birth of the sun. 
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Father Kircher“ aſsures us, that when the first jeſuit astro- 
nomers arrived in China, and there reformed the calendar, 
the Chinese believed the sun and the moon to be no bigger 
than they appear to the eye; that, on setting, they retired to 
a deep cave, from which they iſsued next day at the time of 
rising; and finally, that the earth was a plane and smooth 
surface. Tacitus, who has written history with such pro- 
found judgment, does not deem it beneath him, in that of 
Germany, to relate the traditions of the western nations, 
who affirmed, that towards the north-west was the place 
where the sun went to bed, and that they could hear _ 
noise which he made on plunging into the waves. 

It was from the quarter of the east then that the orb of day 


first attracted the curiosity of mankind. There were like- 
wise tribes which directed their course towards that part of 


the globe, setting out from the southern part of India, advanc- 
ing along the peninsula of Molucca, and, becoming familiarized 


with the sea, the coasts of which they followed most of the 
way, they were induced to avail themselves of the united 


accommodation which the two elements present to travellers, 


by navigating from island to island. They thus pervaded 


that vast bulk of islands which nature has placed in the tor- 


| rid zone, like a bridge intersected by canals, in order to 
facilitate the communication of the two worlds. When 


retarded by tempests or contrary winds, they drew their 
barks ashore, cast a few eCeds into the ground, reaped the 
crop, and deferred their re-embarkation till fairer weather, 
and a nee more favourable encouraged them to venture 
abroad. 

Thus it was chat the dy mariners performed their 


| voyages, and that the Phenicians employed by Necho, king of 


Egypt, made the circuit of Africa in three years, departing by 


* See China Illustrated, chapter ix, 
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way of the Red Sea, and returning by the Mediterranean, 
according to the account of Herodotus,* | 

The first navigators, when they no longer saw islands in 
the horrizon, observed the seeds which the sea cast upon the 
shore of those where they were, and the flight of the birds 
which were migrating from them. 

On the faith of these indications they directed their course 
towards lands, which they had never yet seen. Thus was 
discovered the immense archipelago of the Moluccas, the 
islands of Guam and Quiros, Society Isles, and undoubtedly 
many others which are still unknown to us. There was not 
one which did not invite them to land, by presenting tome 
attractive accommodation. Some, stretched out along the 
waves, like Nereids, poured forth from their urns rills of fresh 
water into the sen: it was thus that the island of Juan 
Fernandez, with its rocks and cascades, presented itself to 
admiral Anson, in the South Sea. Others, on the contrary, 
in the same ocean, having their centres sunk and their extre- 
mities elevated and crowned with cocoa trees, offered to their 
+ canoes basons tranquil at all seasons, and abounding with fish 
and sea-fowls: such is that known by the name of Woester- 
land, or the land of water, discovered by the Dutch navigator 
Schouten. Others, in the morning, appeared to them, in the 
bosom of the azure main, all over irradiated by the light of 
the sun, as that island of the same archipelago which goes by 
the name of Aurora, Some announced themselves during the 
darkneſs of night, by the flames of a volcano, as a pharos 
| blazing aloft amidst the waters, or by t the odoriferaus emana» 
tions of their perfumes. 
There was not one, the woods, hills, a downs of which 
did not maintain some animal naturally familiar and gentle, 
but which becomes savage only from the cruel experienee it 
acquires of man, They saw fluttering around them as they 


* Herodotus, dook iy, 
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disembarked on their shores, the silken-winged birds of para- 
dise, the blue pigeons, cacatoes all over white, and lauris all 
over red. Every new island offered them some new present: 
crabs, fish, shells, pearl-oysters, lobsters, turtles, ambergris; 
but the most agreeable, beyond all doubt, were the vege- 
tables. Sumatra displayed on her shores the pepper plant; 

Banda the nutmeg; Amboyna the clove; Ceram the palm- 
sago; Florès the benzoin and sandal wood; New Guinea 
groves of cocoa trees; Taiti the bread fruit. Every island 
arose, in the midst of the sea, like a vase supporting a 
precious vegetable. When they discovered a tree laden 
with unknown fruit, they collected some branches of it, 
and ran to meet their companions with shouts of joy, 
exhibiting to them this new benefit conferred on them by 
nature. . | Ok 
These early voyages, and these ancient customs, have 
given rise, among all nations, to the practice of consulting the 
flight of birds, before engaging in any enterprize, and to that 
of going to meet strangers with the branch of a tree in the 

hand, in token of peace, and of joy at the sight of a present 
from heaven. These customs still exist among the islanders 
of the South Sea, and among the free tribes of America. But 
it was not fruit trees alone that fixed the attention of the 


earliest men. If any heroic action or irreparable disaster 
excited admiratibn or inspired regret, the tree adjoining was 


ennobled by it. They preferred it, with those fruits of virtue 


or of love, to such as produced food or perfumes. Thus, in 
' the islands of Greece and of Italy, the laurel became the 
symbol of triumph, and the cypreſs that of eternal sorrow. 


The oak supplied crowns of unfading honour to the well- 
dęserving citizen, and simple graſses decorated the brows of 


those men who had saved their country! O Romans! people 


worthy of the empire of the world, since you opened to 
every one of your subjects the career of virtuous exertion, 
and selected the most common plants of the field to serve ay 
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the badge of immortal glory, that a crown for the head of 


virtue might be found on every spot of the globe. 

It was from similar attractions that the nations of Asia 
made their way, paſsing from island to island, to the new 
world, where they landed on the shores of Peru. Into that 
country they introduced themselves as the children of that 
sun whom they were pursuing. This brilliant chimera em- 


boldened them to attempt the paſsage to America. It was 
not diſsipated till they reached the shores of the Atlantic 


Ocean, but it diffused itself over the whole continent, where 
the chiefs of most of the American nations still aſsume the 
title of children of the sun.“ 


* I do not mean to affirm, however, that America was peopled only from 
the islands of the South Sea. I believe that a paſsage was opened to it also 
by the north of Asia and of Europe. Nature always presents to mankind 
different means for the attainment of the same end. But the principal popu- 
lation of the new world came from the islands of the South Sea. This l am 
able to prove by a multitude of monuments still existing: but 1 shall 
confine myself to the most remarkable. It is demonstrated, then, by the 
worship of the sun, established in India, in the islands of the South Sea, and 
in Peru, as well as by the title of suns, or children of the sun, aſsumed by 
many families of those countries; by the traditions of the Caraibs, scattered 
over the Antilles and in Brazil, who give themselves out as originally from 
Peru; by the very establichmenvof the Peruvian monarchy, as well as by that 
of Mexico, situated on the western coast of America, which looks towards the 
islands of the South Sea; and by the populousneſs of their nations, which were 
much more considerable and more polished than those inhabiting the eastern 
coasts, which supposes the former to be of a much higher antiquity ; by the 
prodigious diffusion of the Taitian language, the different dialects of which 
are spread over most of the islands of the South Sea, and of which many words 
are to be found in the language of Peru, as has lately been proved by a gent le- 
man of great learning, and even in that of the Malays in Asia, some of which 
I myself was able ta distinguish, particularly the word arat, that $ignifies to 
kill; by the practices common and peculiar to the nations of the peninsula of 
Molucca, of the islands of Asia, of those of the South Sea, and of Brazil, which 
are not the inspiration of nature, such as that of making fermented and intoxi- 
cating liquors, and of chewing herbs and roots, by the channels of the commerce 
of the ancients, which flowed in this direction, such as that of gold, which 
was very common in Arabia and in. the Indies, in the tune of the Romans, 
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Mankind, though surrounded by so many bleſsings, still 
continue to be wretched. There are no kinds of animals 
which do not live in abundance and liberty, the greater part 


8 there are very few mines of that metal in Asia; but above all, by the 
trade of emeralds, which must have run in that track from remote antiquity, 
in order to reach the old continent, where no mine of that gem is to be found. 
Hear what is said on this subject by Tavernier, who is highly worthy of credit, 
when he speaks of the commerce of Asia, and especially of that part of it which 
relates to jewels. It is an error of long standing, says he, which many 
«© persons have fallen into, to believe that the emerald was found originally in 


the east. Most jewellers, on first looking at a high-coloured emerald, are 


« accustomed to say, this is an oriental emerald. But they are mistaken, for 
% am well aſsured, that the east never produced one, either on the continent 
« or in its islands. I have made accurate enquiries respecting this point in all 


„the journeys I have undertaken.” He had travelled six times by land 
through India. Hence it must be concluded, that the so highly valued emeralds 


of the ancicnts came to them from America, through the islands of the South 
Sea, through those of Asia, through India, the Red Sea, and finally, through 
Egypt, from which they received them. 

To this maybe objected, the difficulty of navigating against the regular easterly 
winds, in order to paſs from Asia to America, under the torrid zone; but in 
regard to this subject I shall repeat, that the regular winds do not blow there 
from the east, but from the north- east and south- east, and depend still more 
on the two poles, the nearer you approach the line. This oblique direction of 
the wind was sufficient for persons who navigated from island to island, and 
who had contrived barks as little liable as poſsiþle to be driven from their course, 
Such as the double pros of the island of Guam, the form of which seems to have 
been preserved in the double balses of the coast of Peru. Schouten found one 
of these double pros sarling more than six hundred leagues from the island of 


Guam, towards America. Beside, it appears also, that the South Sea has its 


mons0ons, which have not hitherto been observed. The following are the 
remarks made on the variation of those winds, by an anonymous English navi- 
gator, who sailed round the world with Sir Joseph Banks and Mr. Solander, in 
the years 1768, 1769, 1770, and 1771 :—** The inhabitants of Otaheite trade 
«© w:th those of the adjacent islands which lie to the eastward, and which we 
% had discovered on our paſsage. During three months of the year, the winds 
«« which blow from the west quarter are very favourable to them for carrying on 
this traffic. Admiral Anson likewise met with winds from the west, in 
these latitudes, which retarded him. 

Certain Philosophers explain the similarity between the inhabitants of islands 
and those of contineuts, by supposinę is lands to be a part of lands once united to 
the continent, which, being swallow | up by the ocean, the summits only, 
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without 3 all at peace with theie: Species, all united to 
the objects of their choice, and enjoying the felicity of re-pro- 
ducing themselves by their families; whereas more than the 
half of mankind are doomed to celibacy, while the other half 
curse those bands by which they are- united. The gregter 
part tremble at the thought of rearing a progeny; under the 
apprehension of being incapable to find subsistence for them. 
The greater part, in order to procure it for themselves, are 
subjected to painful labours, and reduced to the neceſsity of 
becoming slaves to their fellow creatures, Whole nations are 


and a few of the inhabitants, were left remaining above the water. But enough 
has been already said in this work to prove, that islands are not fragments sepa- 
rated from the continent, and that they have mountains, peaks, lakes, and 
hills, proportionable to their extent, and directed to the regular winds which 
blow over their seas. They have vegetables peculiar to themselves, which no 
where else attain to the same degree of beauty. Beside, had these islands for- 
merly constituted part of our continent, we should find in them such of our qua- 
drupeds as are to be met with in all climates. According to the testimony of 
the Spanish historian Herrera, and Father Du Tertre, there were neither rats nor 
mice in America and the Antilles, previous to the arrival of the Europeans. We 
should likewise have found in them the ox, the aſs, the camel, the horse; they, 
however, contained none of these animals; but plenty of our common poultry, 
ducks, dogs, swine, which were found among the islanders of the South Sea, 
who also had no other of our domestic animals. It is obvious that the first ani- 
mals, such as the horse and the cow, being of a bulk and weight too considerable, 
could not, however great their utility, croſs the seas in the small canoes of the 
early navigators, who, on the other hand, would have been very careful not to 
transport with them such vermin as rats and mice. 

Lastly, let us revert to the general laws of nature. If all the islands of the 
South Sea once formed a continent, there must have been no sea in the space 
which they at present occupy. Now, it i is indubitably certain that were we at 
this day to take away from around them the ocean, by which they are encom - 
paſsed, and the regular winds which blow over it, we should blast them with 
sterility. The islands of the South Sea form, between Asia and America, a real 
bridge of communication, with a few arches of which we are only acquainted, 
but of which it would not be difficult to discover the rest, from the other har- 
monies of the globe. But, I shall restrain my conjectures on this subject. I 
have said enough to prove, that the same hand which has covered the earth 
with plants and animals for the service of man, has not neglected the diferead 


Parts of his habitation, 
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exposed to perish by famine ; others, destitute of territory, 
are crowded together in a narrow space, while the greater 
part of the globe is a wilderneſs, | 

There are many lands which never have been rates: | 
but there is not one known to Europeans which has not been 
polluted with human blood. The very solitudes of the ocean 
swallow up, in their abyſses, veſsels filled with men, and sunk 
to the bottom by the hands of men. In cities, to all appear- 

ance so flourishing by their arts and their monuments, pride 

and craft, superstition and impiety, violence and perfidy, 

are in a state of inceſsant warfare, and keep the wretched 
inhabitants in perpetual alarm. The more polished is the 
society, the more numerous and cruel are the evils which 
oppreſs them. Is the industry of man then exerted there 
only because he is there miserable? Why should the empire 

of the globe have been conſerred on that animal, which has 
not the government of its own paſsions? How comes it that 

man, feeble and transitory, should be animated by paſsions 
at once ferocious and generous, despicable and immortal? 
_ How is it, that, being born without instinct, he should have 
been able to acquire such various knowledge? He has suc- 
seſsfully imitated all the arts of nature, except that of being 

happy. All the traditions of the human race have preserved 

the origin of these strange contradictions, but religion alone 
unfolds to us the cause of them. It informs us, that man is 
of a different order from the rest of animals; that his reason 
perverted has given offence to the author of the universe; 
that, as a just punishment, he has been left to the direction 
of his own understanding; that he is capable of forming his 
reason only by the study of universab reason, displayed in 

the works of nature, and in the hopes which virtue in- 
spires; that by such means alone he can be enabled to rise 
superior to animals, beneath the level of which he is sunk, 
and te re-ascend, step by step, along the steep declivity of 
the celestial mountain, from which he has been precipitated, 
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Happy he, in these degenerate days, who, instead of 
.rambling over the world, can live remote from mankind ? 
Happy the man who knows nothing beyond the circum- 
ference of his own horizon, and to whom even the next 
village is an unknown land ! He has not placed his affections 
on objects which he must never more behold, nor left his 
reputation at the mercy of the wicked; He believes that 
Innocence resides in hamlets, honour in palaces, and virtue 
in temples. His glory and his religion consists in commu- 
nicating happineſs to those around him. If he beholds not 
in his garden the fruits of Asia, or the shady groves of Ame- 
rica, he cultivates plants which afford delight to his wife and 
children, He has no need of the monuments of architecture 
to dignify and embellish his landscape. A tree, under the 
shade of which the virtuous man reclines to enjoy repose, 
suggests to him sublime recollections ; the poplar in the 
forest recals to his mind the combats of Hercules; and the 
foliage of the oak reminds him of the crowning garlands of 
the Capitol, ; e 
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STUDY XII. 
OF SOME MORAL LAWS OF NATURE. 


WEAKNESS OF REASON AND OF- FEELING; PROOFS OF 
THE DIVINITY AND OF THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL FROM FEELING. | 


; Such are the physical proofs of the existence of the Deity, 
as far as the feebleneſs of my reason has enabled me to pro- 
duce and arrange them. I have collected, perhaps, ten times 
as many; but I perceived, after all, that I was only at the 
beginning of my career; that the farther I advanced, the 


farther it extended itself before me; that my labour would 


soon overwhelm me; and that, according to the Scripture, 


nothing would remain to me after a complete survey of the 
works of creation, but the most profound astonishment. 

It is one of the great calamities of human life, that, in pro- 
portion as we approach the source of truth, it flies away be- 


fore us; and that, when, by chance, we are able to catch some 


of its smaller ramifications, we are unable to remain con- 
stantly attached to them. Why has the sentiment, which, 


yesterday, exalted me to heaven, at the sight of a new relation 


of nature, to day disappeared? Archimedes did not remain 
always in an extasy, from the discovery of the relation of 
the metals in the crown of king Hiero. He afterwards 
made other discoveries more congenial to his mind, such as 
that of the cylinder inscribed in a sphere, which he gave 
directions to have engraved on his tomb, Pythagoras con- 
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templated at last with indifference, the square of the 
hypotheneuse, for the discovery of which he had vowed, it 
is said, a whole hecatomb of oxen to Jupiter. I recollect, 
that when I first became master of the demonstration of those 
sublime truths, I experienced a joy almost as exquisite as that 
of the great men who were the inventors of them. Why 
has it been extinguished? Why do I now stand in need of 
novelties to procure me pleasure? Mere animals, in this 
respect, are happier than we are; what pleased them yester- 
day will likewise give them pleasure to-morrow; they estab- 
lich for themselves boundaries which they never exceed; 
what is sufficient for them always appears to them beautiful 
and good, The ingenious bee constructs commodious cells, 


but never dreams of rearing triumphal arches or obelisks 


to decorate her waxen city, A cottage was, in ike manner, 
sufficient for man, in order that he might be as well lodged 
as a bee, What need had he of five orders of architecture, 
of pyramids, of towers, of kiosques? 

What, then, is that versatile faculty, called reason, which I 
employ in observing nature? It is, say the schools, a per- 
ception of correspondencies, which eſsentially distinguishes 
man from the brute. Man enjoys reason, and the brute is 
governed merely by instinct, But if this instinct always 
points out to the animal what is best adapted to it, we may 
therefore call it reason also, and a reason more precious than 


ours, as it is invariable, and is acquired without the aid ol 


long and painful experience. To this the philosophers of the 


last age replied, that the proof of the want of reason in brutes 


is, that they act always in the same manner; and thus they 
concluded, from the very perfection of. their reason, that 
they had none. Hence we may see, how far great names, 
salaries, and aſsociations, may give currency to the greatest 
absurdities; for the argument of those philosophers, is a 
direct attack on the supreme intelligence itself, which is in- 
variable in its plans, as animals are in their instinct. If bees 
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unifomly construct their cells of the same figure, it is because 
nature always makes bees of the same form. 

I do not mean, however, to affirm, that the reason of 
brutes and that of man is the same; ours is, without dispute, 
much more extensi xe than the instinct of each animal in par- 
ticular; but if man is endowed with an universal reason, 
must ĩt not be because his wants are universal? He discerns 
also, indeed, the wants of other animals; but may it not be 
on his own account that he has pursued that study? If the 
dog gives himself no concern about the oats of the horse, it 
is, perhaps, because the horse is not subservient to the wants 
of the dog. 

We poſseſs, howerer, natural adaptations peculiar to our- 
selves, such as the art of agriculture and the use of fire. The 
knowledge of these undoubtedly would demonstrate our natu- 
ral superiority, were it not at the same time a proof of our 
wretchedneſs. Animals are under no neceſsity to kindle 
fires, and to cast seed into the ground, as they are clothed and 
fed by the hand of nature; beside, many of them have in 
themselves faculties far superior to our sciences, which are, 
if the truth were told, foreign to us. If we have discovered 
some phosphoric substances, the luminous fly has in itself 
a property, which affords it light during the night. While 
we are amusing ourselves in making experiments on electri- 
city, the torpedo employs it in self- defence, and, while the 
academies and states of Europe are proposing considerable 
prizes, to the person who shall discover the means of deter- 
mining the longitude at sea, the tropic bird and man of war 
are daily performing a flight of three or four hundred leagues, 
between the tropics from east to west, without ever failing 
to find, in the evening, the rock from which they took 88 
departure in the morning. 

Another mortifying inconsistency presents itself, which is, 
that philosophy attempts to employ, in combating the intelli- 
gence « of nature, that very reason which can be of no use to 


* 
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discover it. What fine arguments respecting the danger of | 


the paſsions, the frivolity of human life, the loſs of fortune, 
of honour, of children! You can easily unhouse me, divine 
Marcus Aurelius, and you too, sceptical Montagne; but you 
have not provided for me another home. You put the staff 
of philosophy into my hand, and say, walk on boldly, make 
the tour of the world begging your bread, you are just as 
happy as we in our villas with our wires, and respected by 

our neighbours. But behold an evil which you did not ſoresee. | 
J have received calumny only in my own country, as the 
reward of all my services; 1 have experienced nothing but 
ingratitude on the part of my friends, and even my patrons; 
I am solitary, and have no longer the means of subsistence ; 
I am a prey to nervous disorders; I stand in need of men, but 
my soul is troubled at the sight of them, when I reflect on 
the fatal reasons by which they are united, and that there is 
no poſsibility of interesting them, but' by flattering theie 


paſsions, and by becoming as vicious as they. Of what use 


is it to have studied virtue? It shudders at such recollections, 
and even without any reflection, merely at the sight of men. 
The first thing that fails me, is that very reason on which 
you desire me to depend for support. All your fine logic 
vanishes exactly at the moment when I have most occasion 
for it. Put a reed into the hand of a sick person, the first 
thing that will drop from him, when attacked by a fit of 
illneſs, is his reed, and, if he ventures to bear upon it with 
his whole weight, it will, in all probability, break, and 
perhaps run. through his hand. Death, you tell me, will 
cure every thing; but, in order to die, I have no need of all 
this reasoning: beside, I do not drop, with the vigour of life, 
into the arms of death, but dying and reasoning no longer, 


though still feeling and suſſering.“ 


* Thus religion has greatly the superiority over philosophy, as it supports 
us, not by our reason, but by our resignation. It would have us not standing 
erect and moving about, but stretched out on a bed of languizhing ; not on the 
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Beside, what is that reason, of which we boast so trium- 
phantly ? Since it is nothing more than the relation of 
objects to our wants, it is reduced to mere personal interest. 
Hence it is, that we have so many family reasons, reasons of 
aſsociation, reasons of state, reasons of all countries, and of 
all ages; hence it is, that the reason of a young man is one 
thing, and that of an old man another; that the reason of a 


woman differs from the reason of a hermit, and that of a sol- 


dier from that of a priest. Every body, says Rochefaucault, 
has reason, (is in the right). Ves, undoubtedly, and it is be- 
cause every one has reason, that no one agrees with another. 
This sublime faculty undergoes also, from the first moment 
of its expansion, 2 shock so violent, that it is rendered, in 
some sort, incapable of penetrating into the field of nature, 
I do not speak of our methods and systems, which diffuse 
false lights over the first principles of human knowledge, by 
shewing truth only in books, in e or on our 


— of the world, but reposing at the S of the throne of. God; not 
tormented with solitude about futurity, but confident and composed. When 
books, honours, fortune, and friends, all forsake us, it presents to us, as a 
pillow for our head, not the recollection of our frivolous and theatrical virtues, 
but that of our own insufficiency ; and instead of the arrogant maxims of philo- 


sophy, it demands of us only calmneſs, peace, and filial confidence. 


I must make one reflection more respecting this reason, or, what is the same 
thing, respecting this ingenuity, of which we are so vain, namely, that it appears 
to be the result of our miseries. It is very remarkable, that the nations which 
- have been most celebrated for their wit, their arts, and their industry, were the 
most miserable on the face of the earth, from their government, their paſsions, 


or their discords. Read the accounts given of the lives of most of those men, who 


have been distinguished by the superiority of their intellectual powers, and you 
will find, that they were. extremely miserable, especially in their childhood. 

One-eyed persons, the 8 and the crooked, have, in general, more wit than 
others, because, from being more dĩsagreeably formed, they apply their reasoning 
powers to observe, with more attention, the relations of society, with the view 
of screening themselves against its oppreſsion. Their humour, indeed, is com- 
monly of the sarcastic kind, but this character is sufficiently applicable to what 
paſses in the world for wit. Beside, it is not nature which renders them malig- 
nant, but the raillery or the contempt of those with whom ON have lived. 
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theatres. I have spoken of these obstacles in the objections 
which I have ventured to propose against the elements of 
our sciences; but the maxims jnstilled into us from our 
earliest infancy, make a fortune, be a man of the first come 
quence, are alone sufficient to subvert our natural reason; 
they exhibit to us justice and injustice, only as they stand 
related to our personal interest, and to our ambition; they 
generally attach us to the fortune of some powerful and 
respectable body, and render us, as it may happen, atheists 
or devotees, libertines or men of virtue, Cartesians or New- 
tonians, just as it affects the cause which has become our 
only moving principle. | | 
Let us mistrust reason, then, since, from the very first 

step, it misleads us in our research after truth and happineſs. 
Let us enquire, whether there is not in man some faculty 
more noble, more invariable, and of greater extent. Though, 
in prosecuting this enquiry, my views at present are only 
. vague and indeterminate, I hope that men, more enlightened 
than I can pretend to be, may one day -fix them, and carry 
them much. farther. In this confidence, with the feeble powers 
which I poſseſs, I am about to engage in a career, worthy of 
the most serious attention of the reader. 


Descartes lays it down as the basis of the first natural - 


truths, —/ think, therefore I exist. As this philosopher has 
acquired a very high degree of reputation, which he merited 

by his knowledge in geometry, and, above all, by his vir- 
tues, his argument in proof of existence has been greatly 
extolled, and dignified with the title of an axiom. But, if 1 
am not mistaken, this argument labours under an eſsential 
| defect, as it has not the generality of a fundamental principle, 
for it implicitly follows from it, that, when a man does not 
think, he ceases to exist, or at least, to have a proof of his exist- 
ence. . It follows, farther, that the animal creation, to which 
Descartes denies the power of thought, has no proof that it 
exists; and that the greater part of beings are in a state of 
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non-existence with respect to us, as they excite in us simple 
sensations merely, of forms, colours, and movement, without 
any reference to thought. Beside, the results of human 
thought having been frequently employed, from their versa- 
lity, to suggest doubts respecting the existence of God, and 
even that of ourselves, as was the case with the sceptic 
Pyrrho; this reasoning, like all the operations of the human 
understanding, falls under well-grounded SUSPICION, 

I substitute, therefore, for the argument of Descartes, that 
which follows, as it appears to me both more simple and 
more general :—/ feel, therefore I exist. It extends to all 
our physical sensations, which admonish us much more 
frequently of our existence than thought does. It has for its 
moving principle, an unknown faculty of the soul, which I 
call sentiment or mental feeling, on which thought itself must 
depend; for the evidence to which we attempt to subject all | 
the operations of our reason, is itself simply sentiment. | 

I hall first make it appear, that this mysterious faculty 
differs eſsentially from physical sensations, and from the 
relations presented to us by reason, and that it blends itself 
in a constant and in variable manner in every thing that we 
do; so that it is, if I may be allowed the expreſsion, human 
instinct. 

As to the difference between contingent and physical sen- 
sation, it is evident that Iphigenia, at the altar, gives us an 
impreſsion of a very different nature from that produced by 
the taste of fruit, or by the perfume of a flower; and 
as to that which distinguishes it from productions of 
genius, it is certain that the tears and the despair of Clytem- 
nestra, excite in us emotions of a very different kind from 
those suggested by a satyr, a comedy, or even, if ** will, 
by a mathematical demonstration. 

Not but that reason may end sometimes in adionks, when 
it presents itself in an evident manner; but the one in 


regard to the other is only what the eye is in regard to the 
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body, that is, an intellectual vision; beside, mental feeling 
appears to me to be the result of the laws of nature, as reason 
is the result of political laws. | 

T $hall give no farther definition of this obscure principle, 
but I shall render it sufficiently intelligible, if I am so happy 
as to make it be felt. And here I flatter myself with succeſs; 
by first contrasting it with reason. It is very remarkable, 
that women, who are always nearer to nature, from their 
very irregularities, than men with their pretended wisdom, 
never confound these two faculties, and distinguish the first 
by the name of sensibility, or sentiment, by way of excel-. 
lence, because it is, indeed, the source of our most delicious 
affections. They are continually on their guard against con- 
founding, as most men do, the understanding and the heart, 
reason and sentiment. The one, as we have scen, is fre- 
quently our own work, the other is always the work of 
nature. They differ so eſsentially from each other, that, if 
vou wish to annihilate the interest of a work which abounds 
in sentiment, you have only to introduce an infusion of rea- 
soning. This is a fault which the most celebrated writers 
have committed, in all those ages in which society completely 
departed from nature. Reason produces many men of intel- 
ligence, in ages said to be polished, and sentiment men of 
genius in ages called barbarous. Reason varies from age 
to age, and sentiment is always the same. The errors 
of reason are local and changeable, but the truths of senti- 

ment are in variable and universal. Reason makes the I Greek, 
the I'Englishman, the I Turk; and sentiment, the I Man, 
and the I Divine. We stand in need of commentaries, at 
present, in order to understand the books of aniquity, which | 
are the works of reason, such as those of most historians and 
most poets, both satyrical and comic, as Martial, Plautus, 
Juvenal, and even those of the last century, as Boileau and 
Moliere; but we shall never have occasion for any to make 
us be moved by the aupplications of Priam at the feet of 
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Achilles, by the despair of Dido, by the tragedies of Racine; 
and the fables of La Fontaine, which abound with so much 
simplicity. We frequently stand in. need of many combina- 
tions, for the purpose of bringing to light some concealed 
reason of nature, but the simple and pure sentiments of 
repose, peace, and gentle melancholy which she inspires, 
come to us without any effort. Reason, indeed, procures to 
us pleasures of a certain kind; but if she discovers to us some 
small portion of the order of the universe, she exhibits to us, 
at the same time, our own destruction, attached to the laws 
of its preservation; she presents to us, at once, the evils that 
are past, and those which are to come; she furnishes arms 
to our paſsions, at the very moment she is demonstrating to 
us their insufficiency. The farther she removes from us, the 
more numerous are the proofs of our insignificance, which 
she brings back on her return, and so far from soothing our 
pains by her researches, she frequently aggravates them 
bitterly by the discoveries which she makes. Sentiment, on 
the other hand, blind in its desires, embraces the monuments 
of all countries and of all ages; it flatters itself, in the midst 
of ruins, of combats, and even of death, with an eternal 
existence; in all its appetites it pursues the attributes of 
Deity, of infinity, extension, duration, power, grandeur and 
glory; it mingles the ardent desires of these with all our 
paſsions; it thus communicates to them a certain sublime 
impulse, and, by subduing our reason, becomes itself the 
most noble, and the most delicious instinct of human liſe. 
Sentiment demonstrates to us, much better than reason, the 
xpirituality of the soul; for reason frequently prope to us, 
as an end, the gratification of our groſsest paſsions;* whereas 
_ sentiment is ever pure in its propensities. Beside, a great 
many natural effects, which escape the one, are under the 


* Listen to the voice of reason, is the inceſsant admonition of our moral phi- 
lesophers. But do they not perceive, that they are putting us into the hand of 
uur greatest enemy? Has not every paſsion a reason at command ? 
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controul of the other; such, as has been said, is evidence itself, 
which is merely a matter of feeling, and over which reflec- 
tion exercises no constraint ; such, too, is our own existence. 
The proof of it is not within the province of reason; for 
why do I exist? where is the reason of it? But I feel that I 
exist, and this sentiment is sufficient to produce conviction. 
This being laid down, I proceed to demonstrate that there 
are two powers* in man, the one animal, and the ether 


* It is from want of attention to these two powers that $0 many boasted 

works, on the subject of man, exhibit false colouring. Their authors some . 

times represent him to us as a metaphysical object. You would be tempted \ 

to think, that the physical wants, which stagger even the saint, are only 

feeble acceſsories of human life. They compose it merely of monads, ab- 

stractions, and moralities. Others discern nothing in man but an animal, and 

distinguish in him only the groſsest senses. They never study him with- 

out the diſsecting knife in their hand, and when he is dead, that is to say, 

when he is man no longer. Others know him only as a political individual; 

they perceive him only through the medium of the correspondencies of 

ambition; it is not man that interests them; it is a Frenchman, an Englizh- | | 

man, a prelate, a gentleman. Homer is the only writer, with whom I am ; 

acquainted, who has painted man complete; all dthers, the best not excepted, : ® 
present nothing but a skeleton of him. The Iliad of Homer, if I may be | 

allowed to judge, presents a picture of every man, as it does of all nature. 

All the paſsions appear there, with their contrasts and their shades, the most 

intellectually refined, and the most sensually groſs, Achilles sings the praizes 

of- the god's to the sound of his lyre, and attends to the cookery of a leg of 

mutton in a kettle. This last trait has given grievous offence to our 

tlicatrical writers, who deal if: the composition of artificial heroes, namely, 

Such as disguise and conceal their first wants, as their authors themselves con- 

ceal their own from society. All the paſsions of the human breast are to be 
found in the Iliad: furious wrath in Achilles; haughty ambition in 

Agamemnon ; patriotic valour in Hector; in Nestor, unimpaſsioned wisdom; 

in Ulyſses, crafty prudence ; calumny in Thersites; voluptuousneſs in Paris; 
faithleſs love in Helen; conjugal love in Andromache ; paternal affection in 

Priam; friendship in Patroclus, and so on; beside a multitude of inter- 

mediate shades of all these paſsions; such as the inconsiderate courage of 

Diomedes, and that of Ajax, who dared to challenge the gods themselves t 

combat ; oppositions also of situation and of fortune, which distinguish these 
characters; such as a wedding, and a country festival depicted on the formi- 

dable buckler of Achilles; the remorse of Helen, and the restleſs solicitude tr 
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intellectual, both of an opposite nature, and which, by their 
union, constitute human life; just as the harmony of every 
thing on tlie earth is composed of two opposites. 

Certain philosophers have taken pleasure in painting man 
as God. His attitude, they tell us, is that of command. 
But in order to his having the air of command, it is neceſsary 
that other men should have that of submiſsion, without 
which he would find an enemy in every one of his equals. 


Andromache ; the flight of Hector, on the point of perishing under the walls 
of his native city, in the sight of his people, whose only defender he was; and 
the peaceful objects presented to him at that tremendous moment, such as 
the grove of trees, and the fountain, to which the Trojan young women 
were accustomed to resort, in order to wash their robes, and where they were 
fond of aſsembling in happier days. 

This divine genius, having appropriated to each of his heroes a leading pas- 
Sion of the human heart, and having put it in action in the most remarkable 
phases of human life, has allotted, in like manner, the attributes of God to a 


variety of divinities, and has aſsigned to them the different kingdoms of 
nature; to Neptune, the ocean; to Pluto, the infernal regions; to Juno, the 


air; to Vulcan, the fire; to Diana, the forests; to Pan, the flocks; in a word, 
the nymphs, the natads, and even the very hours, have all a certain depart- 
ment on earth. There is not a single flower which is not committed to the 
Superintendance of some deity. And thus be has contrived to render the 
habitation of man celestial. His work is the most sublime of encyclopedias. 
All the characters of it are so exactly in the human heart, and in nature, that 
the names by which he has designed them have become immortal. To the 
majesty cf his plans may be added, a truth of expreſsion, which is not to be 
ascribed alone to the beauty of his language, as certain grammarians pretend, 
but to the vast extent of his observations of nature. Thus, for example, he 
calls the sea impurfled, at the moment when the sun is setting: because the 


| reflection of the sun in the horizon renders it then of that colour, as I myself 


have frequently remarked. Virgil, who has imitated him closely, abounds 
in these beauties of observation, to which commentators pay very little, if 
any attention. In the Georgics, for instance, Virgil gives to the spring the 
epithet of b/zsbing ; were rubenti, says he. As his translators and commentators 
have paid very little regard to this, as well as to a multitude of similar 
touches, I was long impreſsed with a belief that this epithet was introduced 
merely to fill up the measure of the verse; but having remarked, that, early 
in spring, the shoots and buds of most trees aſsume a ruddy appearance before 
they throw out their leaves, I was thence enabled to comprehend the precise 
moment of the season which the poet intended to describe by were rubenti, 


The natural empire of man extends only to animals, and 
in the wars which he carries on against them, or in the care 
which he takes of them, he is frequently constrained to 
drop his attitude of emperor, and to aſsume that of a slave. 
Others represent man as the perpetual object of vengeance 
to angry heaven, and have accumulated on his existence 
all the miseries which can render it odious to him. This 
is not painting man. He is not formed of a simple nature, 
like other animals, each species of which invariably pre- 

serves its proper character; but of two opposite natures, 
each of which is itself further subdivided into several pas- 


sions that form a contrast. In consequence of one of these 


natures, he unites in himself all the wants and all the paſ- 


sions of animals, and in consequence of the other, all the 


ineffable sentiments of the Deity. It is to this last instinct, 
much more than to his reflective powers, that he is indebted 
for the conviction which he has of the existence of God ; 
for I suppose, that, having, by means of his reason, the 


faculty of perceiving the eorrespondencies which exist 


between the objects of nature, he found out the relations 
that subsist between an island and a tree, a tree and a fruit, 
a fruit and his own wants. He would readily feel himself 


determined, on seeing an island, to look for food upon it ; 


but his reason, in shewing him the links of four natural 
harmonies, would not refer the cause of them to an invi- 
sible author, unleſs he had the sentiment of it deeply im- 
preſsed on his heart. It would stop at the point where his 
perceptions stopped, and where those of animals terminate. 
A wolf swimming acrols a river, in order to reach an island 
on which he perceives graſs growing, in the hope of there 
finding sheep also, has an equal perception of the links 


which conhect the four natural relations of the island, the 


graſs, the sheep, and his own appetite ; but he does not 
prostrate himself before the intelligent being who has 
established them. | 
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Considering man as an animal, I know of no one to be 
compared with him in respect of wretchedneſs. First of 
all, he is naked, exposed to insects, to the wind, to the rain, 
to the heat, to the cold, and laid under the neceſsity, in all 
countries, of finding himself clothing. If his skin acquires 
in time sufficient hardneſs to resist the power of the ele- 
ments, it is not till after severe sufferings, by which he is 
sometimes flayed from top to toe. He knows nothing natu- 
rally, as other animals do. If he wishes to croſs a river, he 
must first learn to swim; nay, he must, in his infancy, be 
taught to walk and to speak.“ There is no country so hap- 
pily situated in which he is not obliged to prepare his food, 
with considerable care and trouble. The banana and the bread- 
fruit tree afford him provision between the tropics, all the 
year round, but then he must plant those trees; he must en- 
close them within thorny fences, to preserve them from 
animals ; he must dry part of the fruits for a supply during 
the hurricane season, and must build repositories in which 
to lay them up. Beside, those useful vegetables are reserved 
for certain privileged islands alone; for over the rest of the 


earth the culture of alimentary seeds and roots requires a great 


variety of arts and preparations. Suppose he has collected 
around him ebery bleſsing his heart can desire, the love and 
voluptuousneſs, which arise from abundance, avarice, thieves, 
the incursions of the enemy, disturb his enjoyment. He 
must have laws, judges, magazines, fortreſses, confederacies, 


and regiments to protect, both externally and internally, 


his ill-fated corn field. Lastly, when it is in his power to 
enjoy with all' the tranquility of a sage, languor takes 
poſseſsion of his mind; he must have plays, balls, masque- 
rades, and amusements to prevent him from reasoning with 


himself. | h a 


* The very name of infant is derived from the Latin word infans, that is 
to say, one that cannot speak. — | 
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It is impoſsible to conceive how a nation could exist with 
the animal paſsions only. The sentiments of natural jus- 
tice, which are the basis of legislation, are not the results 
of our mutual wants, as some have pretended. Our 
paſsions are not retrogreſsive ; they have ourselves alone 


for their centre. A family of savages, living in the midst 


of plenty, would be no more concerned about the misery of 
their neighbours perishing for want, than we are at Paris, 
because our sugar and coffee cost Africa rivers of tears. 


Reason itself, united to the paſsions, would only stimu- 


late their ferocity; for it would supply them with new 
incitements, long after their desires were gratiſied. In most 
men it is nothing more than the relation between beings 
and their wants, that is, their personal interest. Let us 


consider the effect of it combined with love and unbition, | 


the two tyrants of human life, 

Let us first suppose a state entirely governed by love, 
3 as that on the banks of the Lignon, imagined by the 
ingenious D'Urfé. I beg leave to ask, Who would be at the 
trouble of building houses there, and of cultivating the 
ground? Must we not suppose that such a country would 
contain servants whose industry should compensate ſor the 
idleneſs of their masters? Will not these servants be re- 
duced to the neceſsity of abstaining from making love, in 
order that their masters may be inceſsantly engaged in it ? 
Beside, in what manner are the old people of both sexes to 
paſs their time? A fine spectacle for them, truly, to behold 
their children always indulging in the dalliance of the 
tender paſsion! Would not such a spectacle become to 
them the perpetual source of regret, of ill-humour and of 
jealousy, as it is among us? Such a government, indeed, 
were it even in the islands of the South Sea, under groves 
of the cocoa and bread-fruit trees, where there was nothing 


to do hut to eat and make love, would soon be torn with | 


discord, and oppreſsed with langvor. 


2 
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But, on the supposition that the principle of 52cial reason 
were to oblige every family to labour each for its own sup- 
port, and to introduce more variety into their way of living, 
by inviting to it our arts and sciences, it would quickly 
accelerate their destruction. We must by no means depend 
on ever hearing there any of those affecting dialogues which 
D'Urfe puts into the mouth of Astræa and Celadon ; for they 
are dictated neither by animal love, nor by enlightened reason. 
Both of these principles employ a very different logic. When 
a loyer, enlightened there with the science which he had 
borrowed of us, wished to inspire his mistreſs with a mu- 
tual paſsion, if it were needful, for this purpose, to employ 
language, he would talk to her of springs, of maſses, of 
aftraction, of fermentation, of the electric spark, and of the 
other physical causes, which determine, according to our 
modern systems, the propensities of the two sexes, and the 
movements of the paſsions. Political reasons would affix a 
deal to their union, by stipulating, in the dismal and mer- 
cenary language of our contracts, for a dowry, maintenance, 
annuities, pin-money, post-obits: but the personal reason 
of each contracting party, would quickly separate them. 
As soon as a man saw his wife overtaken with disease, he 
would say to her, My temperament calls for a wife who 
+ enjoys health, and constrains me to abandon you.” In 
order to preserve consistency, she would undoubtedly an- 
swer, You do well to obey the dictates of nature : I 
* should in like manner have looked out for another hus- 
band had you been in my place.“ A son would say to 
his aged and declining father, You begot me for your 
« pleasure, it is time that I should live for mine.“ Where 
should we find citizens unite for maintaining the laws of 
such a society; the soldiers disposed to meet death in de- 
fence of it; and the magistrate who would undertake to 
govern it? To say nothing of an infinite number of other 
disorders which follow in the train of that blind and bead- 
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strong paſsion, even when directed Shag cool and unpreju- 
diced reason. 

If, on the other hand, a nation were under the dominion 
of ambition alone, it would come still sooner to destruc- 
tion ; either from external enemies, or by means of its own 
citizens. In the first place, it is difficult to imagine how 
it could be reduced to form, under the authority of one le- 
gislator ; for how can we conceive the poſsibility of ambi- 
tious men voluntarily submitting to another man? Those 
who have united them, as Romulus, Mahomet, and all 
founders of nations, have commanded attention and obedi- 
_ ence only by speaking in the name of the Deity. But 
supposing this union by some means or other accomplish- 
ed, could such an aſsociation ever be happy? Howerer 
. historians may extol conquering Rome, do her citizens de- 
serve the appellation of fortunate ? While they were 
spreading terror over the globe, and causing floods of tears 
to flow, were there at Rome no hearts oppreſted with ter- 
ror, no eye overflowing for the loſs of a father, a son, a 
husband, a lover? Were the slaves, who constituted by 
far the greater part of her inhabitants, paſseſsed of happi- 
neſs? Was the general of the Roman army himself happy, 
even when crowned with laurels, mounted on a triumphal 
car, and attended, in conformity to military law, by his 
own soldiers, who sung songs, in which his faults were 
exposed, to prevent his becoming too proud, and forgetting 
that he was a man? And when Providence. permitted 
Paulus Emilius to triumph over a king of the Macedonians, 
and his poor children, who stretehed out their little hands 
to the Roman people, to excite compaſsion, it was $0 or- 
dered that the conqueror should, at that very moment, lose 
his own children, that no one might be allowed to triumph 
with impunity over the tears of mankind. This very 
people, however, so disposed to pursue their own glory 

through the calamities of . were obliged, in order da 
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conceal the atrocity of their conduct, to veil the tears of 
nations with the interest of the gods, as we disguise with 
fire the flesh of the animals which is to serve us for food. 
Rome, following the order of destiny, was to become at 
length the capital of the world. She armed her ambition 
with a celestial reason, that she might become victorious 
over the most formidable powers, and to curb by its means 
the ferocity of her own citizens, by inuring them to the 
practice of sublime virtue. What would they have become 
had they given themselves up, without restraint, to that 
ferocious impulse? They would have resembled the sa- 
vages of America, who burn their enemies alive, and devour 
their flesh 8till streaming with blood. This Rome expe- 
rienced at last, when her religion presented no longer any 
thing to her enlightened inhabitants, except unmeaning 
imagery. Then were seen the two paſsions natural to the 
heart of man, ambition and love, inviting to a residence 
within her walls the luxury of Asia, the corruptive arts of 
Greece, proscriptions, murders, poisonings, conflagrations, 
and giving her up a prey to barbarous nations. The Theu- 
tates of the Gauls then iſsuing from the forests of the north, 
and arriving at the capital, made the Roman Jupiter to 
tremble in his turn. | 
Our reasons of state are in modern times leſs sublime, but 
are not, on that account, leſs fatal to the repose of mankind, 
of which a judgment may be formed by the wars of Europe, 
which are continually disturbing the peace of the globe. A 
nation abandoned to its paſsions and to simple reasons state, 
would speedily draw upon itself all the miseries incident to 
humanity; but Providence has implanted in the breast of 
man a sentiment which serves to counterbalance the weight 
of these, by directing his desires far beyond the objects of 
this world ; 5 the sentiment I mean is that of the existence of 
the Deity. Man is not man because he is a reasoning ani- 
mal, but because he is a religious * 2 
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It is remarked by Cicero and Plutarch, that there was not a 
single nation known in their time among whom no traces of 
religion were to be found. The sentiment of Deity is natural 
to man. It is that illumination which St. John denominates, 
the true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, 1 find great fault with certain modern authors, and 
even some of them miſsionaries, for having aſserted, that 
certain nations are destitute of all sense of Deity. This, 
in my opinion, is the blackest calumny with which a 
people can be branded, because it, of course, entirely strips 
them of the existence of every virtue; and if such a people 
betray any appearance of virtue, it can only be under the 


impulse of the most abominable of vices, which is hypo- 


erisy; for there can be no virtue distinct from religion. 
But there is not one of those inconsiderate writers, who 
does not, at the same time, himself furnish the means of 
refuting his own imputation ; for some of them acknowledge, 
that these very atheistical nations, on certain days, present 
homage to the moon, or that they retire into the woods, to 
perform certain ceremonies, the knowledge of which they 
carefully conceal from strangers. Father Gobien, among 
others, in his History of the Marianne Islands, after affirm- 
ing, that their inhabitants have no knowledge of any Deity, 
and that they do not poſseſs the slightest idea of religion, 
tells us immediately after, that they practice invocation 
of the dead, to whom they give the appellation of anitis, 
whose skulls they preserve in their houses, and to whom 
they ascribe the power of controlling the elements, of 
changing the seasons, and of restoring health; that they are 
persuaded of the immortality of the soul, and acknowledge 
a paradise and a hell. Such opinions clearly demonstrate 
that they have ideas of a Deity. 
All nations have some idea of the existence of God, but 
they do not all raise themselves to him after the manner of 
a Newton and a Socrates, by contemplating the general 


— 
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harmony of his works, but by dwelling on those of his 


benefits, which interest them the most. The Indian of 
Peru worships the sun; the inhabitant of Bengal, the 


Ganges, which fertilizes his plains ; the black Iolof, the 


ocean, which cools his shores ; the Samoiede of the north, 
the rein-deer, which feeds him, The wandering Iroquois 
demands of the spirits which preside over the lakes and 
the forests, plentiful fishing and hunting seasons. Many 
nations worship their kings. There is not one of them 
which, in order to render more dear to men those august 
dispensers of their felicity, have not called in the inter- 
vention of some deity for the purpose of consecrating their 


origin. Such, in general, are the gods of nations: but 


when the paſsions interpose and darken among them this 
divine instinct, and blend with it either the madneſs of 
ambition, or the seduction of voluptuousneſs, you behold 
them prostrating themselves before serpents, crocodiles, and 


other gods, too abominable to be mentioned. Vou behold 
them offering in sacrifice the blood of their enemies and the 

virginity of their daughters. Such as is the character of a 
people, such is its religion. Man is so irresistibly hurried 


along by this celestial impulse, that when he ceases to take 
the Deity for his model, he never fails to * one _ 


his own image. 


There are, therefore, two evade in man, the one ani- 


mal, the other divine. The first is inceſsantly giving him 
a sensation of his own wretchedneſs ; the second, constantly 
awakening in him that of his own excellence; and from 


their conflicts are produced we TRE and contradictions 
of human life, | 

It is by means of the sensation of our neee that 
we become alive to every thing which presents to us the 


Idea of asylum and protection, of ease and accommodation. 


Hence it is, that most men cherish the idea of calm retreats, 


of abundance, and of all the bleſsings which bountiful 
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nature has provided, on the earth, to supply our wants. It 
is this sentiment which gave to love the chains of Hymen, 
in order that man might one day find the companion of his 
pains in that of his pleasures, and that children might be 
aſsured of the aſsistance of their parents. It is this which 
makes the peaceful citizen listen with so much attention to 
the account of court intrigues, of battles, and descriptions 
of tempests, because external and distant dangers increase 
internal happineſs and security. This sentiment frequently 
mingles with the moral affections ; it looks for support in 
friendship, and for encouragement in commendation, It is 
this which renders us attentive to the promises of the ambi- 
tious man, when we are eager to follow him, like slaves, 
seduced by the ideas of protection with which he amuses 
us. Thus, the sentiment of our own wretchedneſs is one of 
the most powerful bonds of political society, though it at- 
taches us to the earth. 

The sentiment of Deity. impels us in a contrary direc- 
tion.* It was this which conducted love to the altar, and 
dictated to the lips of the lover the first vows of fidelity. 
It devoted the first children to heaven, while as yet there 


was no such thing as political law; it rendered love sub- 


lime, and friendship generous ; with one hand it succoured 
the miserable, and * the other to tyrants; it became 


Whenever any one has lost this first of harmonies, all the others follow 
it. Does it not well deserve to be remarked, that all the writings of atheizts 
are insufferably dry and uninteresting? They sometimes fill us with asto- 
nishment, but they never touch the heart. They exhibit caricatures only, 
or gigantic ideas. They are totally destitute of order, proportion, and sen- 
sibility. I do not exempt any one from this censure, but the poem of Lucre- 
tius. This very exception, however, as has been before said, only confirms 
the truth of my observation; for when this poet wished to please, he found 
himself under the neceſsity of introducing Deity, as is evident from his 
_ exordium which commences with that beautiful apostrophe, Alma Venus, kc. 
Every where else, when he sets about a display of the philosophy of Epicu· 
rus, his insipidity becomes absolutely insupportable. | | 
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the moving principle of generosity, and of every virtue. 
Satisfied with the consciousneſs of having deserved well of 


mankind, it nobly disdained the recompence of applause. 
When it shewed itself in arts and sciences, it became the 


ineffable charm which transported us in beholding them: 
the moment it withdrew from them, languor succeeded. 
is this sentiment which confers immortality on the men of 


It 


genius who discover to us, in nature, new relations of in- 


telligence. 


When these two sentiments happen to croſs each other, 
that is, when we attach the divine instinct to perishable 


objects, and the animal instinct to things divine, our life 


becomes agitated by contradictory paſsions. This- is the 
canse of those innumerable frivolous hopes and fears with 


which men are tormented. My fortune is made, says one, 


I have enough to last me for ever ; and to-morrow he drops 
into the grave! How wretched am I, says another, I am 
undone for ever ; and death is at the door to deliver him 
from all his woes! We are attached to life, says Mon- 


taigne, by the merest toys; by a glaſs: yes, and why? 


Because the sentiment of immortality is impreſsed on that 


| glaſs. If life and death frequently appear insupportable to 


men, it is because they aſsociate the sentiment of their end 


with that of death, and the sentiment of infinity with that 


of life. Mortals, if you wish to live happy and to die in 


composure, do not let your laws offer violence to those of 


nature. Consider, that, at death, all the troubles of the 


animal come to a period; the cravings of the body, dis- 


eases, persecutions, calumnies, slavery of every kind, the 


severe conflicts of a man's paſsions with himself and with 


others. Consider, that, at death, all the enjoyments of a 
moral being commence; the rewards of virtue, and the slight- 
est acts of justice and of humanity, undervalued, perhaps, 


or despised by the world, but which have, in some measure, 
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brought us nearer, while we were upon the earth, to a being 
just and eternal. | 
When these two instincts unite, in the same place, they 
confer upon us the highest pleasure of which our nature is 
susceptible; for, in that case, our two natures, if I may thus 
expreſs myself, enjoy at the same time,* I am going to 
trace a slight sketch of the combination of their harmonies ; 
after which we shall pursue the track of the celestial senti- 
ment which is natural to us, as manifested in our most ordi- 
nary sensations. | 5 
Let me suppose you then, reader, disgusted and wearied 
out with the disorders of society, going in search of some 
happy spot towards the extremity of Africa, never before 
trodden by the foot of European. Sailing along the Medi- 
terranean, your veſsel is toſsed by the violence of the tem- 
pest and shipwrecked upon a rock, just as it is beginning 
to grow dark. Through the favour of heaven you scrambie 
safe to land: you flee for shelter to a grotto, rendered visible 
by the glare of the lightening at the bottom of a small 
valley. Retired to this asylum, you hear, all night long, 
the thunder roaring, and the rain descending in torrents. 
At day break, you discover, behind you, an ampitheatre of 
enormous rocks, as steep as a wall, Clumps of fig trees 
covered over with white and purple fruit, and tuſts of 
carobs, loaded with brown pods, start out here and there 
from their bases; their summits are crowned with pines, 
wild olive trees, and cypreſses, bending under the violence 
of the winds. The echoes of these rocks repeat, in the air, 
the confused howling of the tempest and the hoarse noise of 


To these two instincts may be referred all the sensations of life, which 
frequently seem to be contradictory. Fer example, if habit and novelty be 
agreeable to us, it is because habit gives us confidence respecting our physical 
relations, which are always the same, and novelty promises new points of 
view to our divine instinct, which is ever aiming at the extension of its en- 
Joyments. | | | 
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the raging sea, which is discovered at a distance. But the 
little valley where you are, is the abode of tranquility and 
repose. In its moſsy declivities the sea dark builds her 
nest, and on these solitary strands, the thrush waits for the 
ceasing of the storm. | | 

By this time the first rays of Aurora are projected over 
the flowery stæchas, and the violet beds of thyme, which 
elothe the sweiling hills. The brightening rays disclose to 
view, on the summit of an adjoining eminence, a cottage 
overshadowed with trees. Out of it come a shepherd, his 
wife, and his daughter, who take the path that leads to the 
grotto, with vases and baskets on their heads. It is the 
spectacle of your distreſs which attracts these good people 
towards you. They are provided with fire, fruits, bread, 


wine, and clothing, for your relief. They vie with each 


other in rendering you the offices of hospitality. The 
wants of the body being satisfied, those of the mind begin to 
call for gratification. Your eye eagerly wanders along the 


surface of the deep, and you are enquiring within your- 
self, On what part of the world am I thrown?” The 


shepherd perceives your anxiety, and removes it, by ad- 
dreſsing you in these words :—** That distant island which 
% you see to the north is Mycone. A little to the left 1s 
1 Delos, and Paros lies directly in front. That in which 
% we are is Naxos; you are on that very part of the island 


„ where Ariadne was formerly abandoned by Theseus. It 


«4 was on yonder long bank of white sand, which projects 
below it into the sea, that she paſsed the days, with her 
« eyes rivetted on that point of the horizon where the 
% veſsel of her faithleſs lover at length ceased to be visible, 
« and into this very grotto where you now are, she retired 
« at night to mourn over his departure. To the right be- 
* tween these two little hills, on the top of which you be- 
« hold some conſused ruins, stood a flourishing city, named 
«© Naxos. Its female inhabitants, touched with the mis- 
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fortunes of the daughter of Minos, resorted hither to look 
for her, and to give her consolation. They endeavoured 
at first to divert her attention by amusing conversation; 
but nothing could give her pleasure except the name and 
the recollection of her beloved Theseus. These damsels 
then counterfeited letters from that hero, breathing the 
tenderest affection, and addreſsed to Ariadne. They 
hastened to deliver them to her, and said, Be comforted 
beautiful Ariadne, Theseus will soon return: Theseus 
thinks of nothing but you.“ Ariadne, in an extacy of 
delight, read the letters, and, with a trembling hand, 
hastened to answer them. The Naxian girls took charge 
of her answers, and promised to have them speedily con- 
veyed to Theseus. In this manner they amused her 
grief. But when they perceived that the sight of the sea 
plunged her more and more into melancholy, they 
decoyed her into those extensive groves which you ob- 


serve below in the plain. There they invented every 


species of festivity by which her fond regret could be 
Julled to rest. Sometimes they formed around her choral 
dances, and represented, by joining their hands, the 
rarious windings of the labyrinth of Crete, out of which 
the happy Theseus, by her aid, escaped. Sometimes 


they affected to put to death the terrible Minotaur. The 
heart of Ariadne expanded with joy at the sight of repre- 
* sentations which called to her remembrance the power of 
her father, the glory of her lover, and the triumph of her 

own charms, which had repaired the destiny of Athens; 


but when the winds conveyed to her ear, through the 


music of the tabor and the flute, the distant noise of the 
billows breaking on the shore from which she saw the 
cruel Theseus take his departure, she turned her oo 


towards the sea, and begun to weep. Thus the Nax 
were made sensible, that unfortunate love can find, in 0 
very lap of gaiety, the means of embittering its anguish; 
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and that the recollection of pain is to be lost only by 
( losing that of pleasure. They endeavoured, therefore, to 
« remove Ariadne from scenes and sounds which were con- 
« tinually recalling the idea of her lover. They persuaded 
“her to visit their city, where they provided for her mag- 
% nificent banquets, in superb apartments, raised on columns 
« of granite, Into these no male was permitted to enter, 
« and no noise from without could make itself be heard. 
« They had taken care to cover the pavement, the walls, 
« the doors, and the windows with the richest tapestry, on 
« which were represented meadows, vineyards, and in- 
« chanting solitudes. A thousand lamps and torches 
« dazzled the eye. They made Ariadne seat herself in the 
% midst of them, on cushions ; they placed a crown of ivy, 
« with its black clusters, upon her flaxen air, and around 
BY « her pale forchead ; they then arranged, at her feet, urns 
1 V of alabaster, filled with the choicest wines; they poured 
5 them into cups of gold, which they presented to her, 5 
<« saying, drink lovely daughter of Minos ; this island pro- 
% quces the richest presents of Bacchus. Drink, wine 
4 diſsipates care. Ariadne, with a smile, suffered her- 
self to be persuaded. Shortly the roses of health re- 
appeared on her countenance, and a report was immedi- 
ately spread over Naxos, that Bacchus was come to the 
« relief of the mistreſs of Theseus. The inhabitants, trans- 
« ported with joy, reared a temple to that god, of which 
you still see some columns, and the frontispiece, on that 
rock, in the midst of the waves. But wine only added 
« fuel to the love of Ariadne. She gradually pined away, 
a victim to her sad regret, and even to her fond hopes. 
« At the extremity of this valley, on a small eminence 
© covered with marine wormwood, may be still seen, her 
tomb, and her statue looking towards the sea. You can 
4 scarcely distinguish in it the figure of a female, but there 
© is even now discernible in it the restleſs attitude of a 
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© lover. This monument, as well as every other of the 
« country, has been mutilated by time, and still more by 
„the hand of barbarians; but the memory of suffering 
« virtue is not at the mercy of tyrants. The tomb of 
% Ariadne is in poſseſsion of the Turks, and her crown is 
«+ planted among the stars. As for us, escaped from the 
“ notice of the powers of this world, by means of our very 
« obscurity, we have, through the goodneſs of heaven, 
« found liberty at a distance from the great, and happineſs 
% in a desert. Stranger, if thou art still capable of being 
1 affected by the bleſsings of nature, it is in thy power to 
4 share them with us.“ | | 

At this recital, the gentle tears of humanity trickle down 
the cheeks of his spouse and of his youthful daughter, as 
she breathes a sigh to the memory of Ariadne; and I great- 
ly doubt, whether an atheist himself, who acknowledges 
nothing else in nature but the laws of matter and motion, 
coud be insensible to those present correspondencies and 
those ancient recollections. 

Voluptuous men! Greece alone, you tell me, presents scenes 
and points of view thus tenderly affecting. Ariadne, there- 
ſore, has a place in every garden; Ariadne presents herself to 
view in every collection of paintings. From the turret of 
your own castle cast your eye over the surrounding plains: 
as the prospect gradually extends, it terminates in a horizon 
much more beautiful than those of desolated Greece. Your 
apartment is more commodious than a grotto, and your 
sofas much softer than the turf. The undulation and mur- 
muring sound of your flowery meadows are more grateful 
to the sense than those of the billows of the Mediterranean. 
Your money and your own gardens can supply you with 
greater variety of the choicest wines and fruits than all the - 

islands of the Archipelago could produce. Would you blend 
with these delights that of Deity ? Behold on yonder hill, a 
small country church encircled by aged elms. Among the 
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young women who aſsemble under its rustic porch, there 
may undoubtedly be some forlorn Ariadne, betrayed” by a 
faithleſs lover.“ She is not made of marble, but of living 
flesh and blood; she is not a Greek, but a French woman; 5 
she is not comforted, but insulted by her companions, 
Visit her humble abode, and sooth her anguich. Do good 
in this life, which is paſsing away with the rapidity of a 


torrent. Do good, not out of ostentation, and by the hands 
of a stranger, but for the sake of heaven, and with your own 
hand. The fruit of virtue loses its flavour when gathered 


by another and not yourselſ. Ah! if you would speak in 
person an encouraging word to her under that load of depres- 
sion; if, by your sympathy, you were to raise her in her own 
esteem, you would perceive how, from a sense of 'your good- 
neſs, her countenance would be overspread with blushes, her 
eyes suffused with tears, her lips conyulsed, without being 
able to speak, and her heart, long oppreſsed with shame, be 
expanded on the approach of a comforter, as if by the senti- 
ment of the ys You would then perceive, in the human 


There are, in our own n Fa young 8 much more respectable 


than Ariadne, to whom our historians, who make such a parade of virtue, pay 


no manner of attention. A person of my acquaintance observed one Sunday, 
at the gate of a country church, a young weman at prayer, quite alone, 
while the congregation were chanting vespers within. As my acquaintance 
remained some time in the place, he observed, for several Sundays succes- 
sively, the same young woman, who never once entered the church during 
the service. Being struck with this singularity of behaviour, he enquired 
into the meaning of it of some of the female peasants, who answered him, 


| that her own will alene must have determined her to stop at the porch, 
28 they knew nothing that could prevent her entering; and they added, that 


they had frequently urged her to accompany them, but in vain. At last, 
desirous of having the solution of this mystery, he addreſsed himself to the 


_ young woman, whose conduct he thought so very extraordinary. At first 


che appeared somewhat disconcerted, but presently collecting courage, — | 


« Sir,” said she, „ had a lover who took advantage of my frailty. 1 


cc became pregnant, and my lover falling sick, died without making me 


2 his wife. It is my desire that a voluntary exclusion from church for life 


< $hould serve as an atonement for my fault, and as a warning 6 


6 panions.” 
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kgure touches far beyond the reach of the chiſsel of Greecez 
and the pencil of a Van Dyke. The felicity of an unfortu- 
nate young woman would cost you much leſs than the statue 
of Ariadhe ; and instead of giving celebrity to the name of 
an artist in your mansion, for a few years, you would immor- 
talize your own; and cause it to last long after you ceased to 
be in existence, every time she should say to her companions 
and to her children, It was a god who came to succour 
« me in the day of my distreſs.” 

We shall now proceed to trace out the instinet of Divinity | 
in our physical sensations; and shall conclude this Study by 
the sentiments of the soul, which are purely intellectual; 
Thus we shall attempt to convey a faitit idea of the nature 


of man. 
OF PHYSICAL SENSATIONS. 

All the physical sensations are, in ive, $0 many 
testimonies of our misery. If man is so sensible to the 
pleasure of the touch, it is because his whole body is naked. 
In order to clothe himself, he is under the neceſsity of 
stripping quadrupeds, plants, and worms, If almost all 
vegetables and animals are laid under contribution, to sup- 
ply him with nourishment, it is because he is obliged to 
employ a great deal of cookery, and many combinations, in 
preparing his food. Nature has treated him with much 
severity; for he is the only animal, for the wants of which 
zhe has made no immediate provision. Our philosophers 
have not sufficiently reflected on this perplexing distinction. 
A worm is provided with its auger or its file; it enters into 
life i in the midst of a profusion of fruit proper for its sub- 
sistence; by and by it finds in itself the means of spinning 
and weaving its own garment; after that, it transforms it - 
zelf into a gaudy butterfly; which ranges without coatrou! 
and abandons itself to all the dclighty of love, re-producing- its 
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species without anxiety and without remorse ; whereas the 
son of a king is born completely naked, amidst tears and 
groans, and stands in need, during his whole life, of the 
aſsistance of another; is under the neceſsity of maintaining 
an unremitting conflict with his own species, from within 
or from without, and frequently finds in himself his most 
formidable enemy. Indeed, as we are all the children of 
dust, it would be a thousand times better to enter upon 
existence under the form of an insect than under that of an 
emperor. But man has been abandoned to the most abject 
misery only that he may have uninterrupted recourse to the 
first of powers. | 


OF THE SENSE OF TASTING. 855 


There is no one N ad. but 7 awakens i in 
man some sentiment of the Deity. 

To begin with the groſsest of all our senses, that which 
relates to eating and drinking. All nations, in the savage 
state, have entertained a belief that the Divinity has need to 
support his life by the same means that men do; hence, in all 
religions, the origin of sacrifice. Hence, also, has arisen, 
in many nations, the custom of placing viands on the tombs 
of the dead. The wives of the American savages extend 
this mark of solicitude even to infants, who die upon the 
breast. After having bestowed upon them the rights of 
sepulture, they come once a day, for several weeks, and 
preſs from the nipple a few drops of milk upon the grave of 
the departed suckling.“ This is positively affirmed by the 
| Jesuit Charlevoix, who was frequently an eye-witneſs of the 
fact. Thus the sentiment of Deity, and that of the immor- 
tality of the soul, are interwoven with our most animal 
_ affections, and, in particular, with maternal tenderneſs, 


See Charleydix Travels in America. 
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But man has not satisfied himself with admitting intel 
lectual beings to a share of his repast, and, in some measure, 
with inviting them to his table; he has found the means of 
elevating himself to their rank by the physical effects of 
those very aliments. It is very remarkable, that several 
savage nations have been discovered, who scarcely poſseſsed 
industry sufficient to procure food ſor themselves; but not 
one who had not invented the means of getting drunk. 
Man is the only animal who is sensible to that pleasure. 
Other animals are content to remain in their sphere. Man 
is making continual efforts to get out of his. Intoxication 
_ elevates the mind. All religious festivals among savages, 
and even among polished nations, end in feasting, in which 
men drink till reason is gone: they begin, it is true, with 
fasting, but intoxication closes the scene. Man renounces 
human reason, that he may excite in himself emotions that 
are divine. The effect of intoxication is to convey the soul 
into the bosom of some deity. You always hear topers 
celebrating in their songs, Bacchus, Mars, Venus, or the 
god of love. It is farther very remarkable, that men do not 
abandon themselves to blasphemy till they arrive at a state 
of intoxication; for it is an instinct as usual to the soul to 
_ cleave to the Deity, when it is in its natural state, as to 
abjure him when it is corrupted by vice. 


or THE — OF SMELLING. 


The pleasures of amel are peculiar to man; - 10 I do not 
comprehend under it the olfactory emanations by which he 
forms a judgment of his aliments, and which are common to 
him with most animals. Man alone is sensible to perfumes, 
and employs them to give more energy to his paſsions, 
Mahomet said, that they elevated his soul to heaven. How- 
ever this may be, the use of them has been introduced into 
all the religious ceremonies, and the political aſsemblies of 
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many nations. The Brazilians, as well as all the 8avages. 
of North America, never deliberate on any subject of im- 
portance without smoking tobacco in a calumet. It is from 
this practice that the calumet is become, among all those 
nations, the symbol of peace, war, and alliance, according 
to the acceſsories with which it is accompanied. 0 | 

It is, undoubtediy, from the same custom of smoking, 
which was common to the Scythians, as Herodotus relates, 
that the caduceus of Mercury, which has a striking re- 
semblance to the calumet of the Americans, and which 
appears, like it, to have been nothing but a pipe, became 
the symbol of commerce. Tobacco increases in some mea- 
sure the powers of the understanding, by producing a species 
of intoxication in the nerves of the brain. Lery tells us, that 
the Brazilians smoke tobacco till it makes them drunk. It 
is to be observed, that those nations have found out the most 
cephalic plant of the whole vegetable kingdom, and that the 
üse of it is the most universally diffused of all those which 
exist on the globe, the vine and the corn plants not excepted, 
I have seen it cultivated in Finland, beyond Viburg, in 


about the sixty- first degree of north latitude. The habit of 


using it becomes so powerful, that a person who has ac- 
quired it, will rather forego bread ſor a day than his tobacco. 
This plant is, nevertheleſs, a real poison; it affects, at 
length, the olfactory nerves, and sometimes the sight. But 
man is ever disposed to impair his physical constitution, 
provided he can strengthen in himself the intellectual 
zentiment. 


OF THE SENSE OF SEEING. 


Every thing that has been said in detailing certain general 
laws of nature, harmonies, conformities, . contrasts, and op- 
positions, refers principally to the sense of seeing. I do 
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not speak of adaptation or correspondence; for this belongs 
to the sentiment of reason, and is entirely distinct from 
matter. The other relations are, indeed, founded on the 
reasons itself of nature, which communicates delight to us 
by means of colours and forms, generative and generated, 
and inspires melancholy by those which announce decom- 
position and destruction. But, without entering upon that 
vast and inexhaustible subject, I shall, at present, con- 
fine myself to certain optical effects, which in voluntarily 
excite in us the sentiment of some of the attributes of 
W 5 

One of the most obvious causes of the pleasure which we 
derire from the sight of a large tree, arises from the senti- 
ment of infinity excited in us by its pyramidical form. 
The decrease of its different tiers of branches, and tint of 
verdure, which are always lighter at the extremities of the 
tree than in the restof its foliage, give it an apparent elevation 
which never terminates. We experience the same sen- 
sations in the horizontal plane of landscapes, in which we 
frequently observe several succeſsive hilly elevations re- 
tiring one behind another, till the last melts away into the 
heavens, Nature produces the same effect in vas: plains, by 
means of the vapours which rise from the banks of the lakes, 
or from the channels of the brooks and rivers that wander 
through them; their contours being multiplied in propor- 
tion to the extent of the plain, as I have many a time re- 
marked, Those vapours present themselves on different 
planes; sometimes they stand still, like curtains drawn 
along the skirts of the forests; sometimes they rise into 
columns over the brooks which meander through the 
meadows; sometimes they are quite gray; at others they 
are illuminated, and penetrated by the rays of the sun. 
Under all these aspects, they display to us, if I may venture 
to use the expreſzion, several perspectives of . in in- 
finity itself. 
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I say nothing of the delightful spectacle which the 
heavens sometimes present to us in the disposition of the 
clouds. I do not know of any philosopher who has so much 
as suspected that their beauties are subjected to laws. One 
thing 1s certain, that no animal which lives in the- light is 
insensible to their effects. I have spoken in another place 
of their characters of amiableneſs or terror, which are the 

same with those of amiable or dangerous animals and vege · 
tables, according to those of the days and the seasons which 
they announce, The laws of them which I have sketched 
will suggest delightful subjects of meditation to any person 
disposed to study them, except those who are determined to 
apply the mechanical medium of barometers and thermo- 
meters. These instruments are good for nothing but to re- 
gulate the atmosphere of our chambers. They too fre- 
quently conceal from us the action of nature; they announce, 
in most instances, the same temperatures to the days which 
set the birds a singing, and to those which reduce them to 
silence. The harmonies of heaven are to be felt only by 
the heart of man. All nations, struck by their ineffable 
language, raise their hands and their eyes to oo by in- 


voluntary emotions of joy or of grief. 
Reason, however, tells them, that God is every where, 


How comes it that no one stretches out his arms towards the 


earth, or to the horizon, in the attitude of invocation? 
Whence comes the sentiment which whispers to them, that 
God is in heaven? Is it because heaven is the place where 
light dwells? Is it because the light itself, which discloses 
all objects to us, not being, like our terrestrial substances, 
liable to be divided, corrupted, destroyed, and confined; 
seems to present something celestial in its nature ? | 
It is to the gentiment of infinity, which the sight of the 
| heavens inspires, that we must ascribe the taste of all 
nations for building temples on the summits of mountains, 
and the invincible propensity which the Jews had, like other 
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nations, to worship upon high places. There is not a 
mountain all over the islands of the Archipelago, which 
has not its church, nor a hill in China without its pagoda. 
If we never form a judgment of the nature of things, as 
some philosophers pretend, but from the mechanical results 
of a comparison with ourselves, the elevation of mountains 
ought to humiliate our insignificance. But the truth is, that 
these sublime objects, by elevating us towards heaven, raise 
thither the soul of man by the sentiment of infinity, and, 
disjoining us from things terrestrial, they waft us to the 
enjoyment of beauties of much longer duration, 

The works of nature frequently present to us several 
kinds of infinity at once; thus, for example, a large tree, 
the trunk of which is hollow and covered with moſs, con- 
veys to us the sentiment of infinity as to time, as well. as 
of infinity, in point of elevation. It exhibits a monu- 
ment of ages, when we did not exist, If to this is added 
infinity of extension, as when we perceive through its 
| plemn. branches objects prodigiously remote, our veneration 
increases. Add to all these the different ridges of its moſs, 
in contrast with the profyndity of the vallies, and with the 
| vel of the plains, its venerable half lights which oppose 

emselves to, and play with, the azure of the heavens, and 
tle sentiment of our own wretchedneſs, which it relieves by 
tle idea of the protection it affords in the thickneſs of its 
nk, immoveable as the rock, and its august summit 
1 by the winds, the majestic murmurs of which 
em to aympathize with our distreſs. A tree with all these 
monies seems to inspire an inexpreſsible religious awe. 
Viny, therefore, says, that the trees were the first temples 
the gods. 
The sublime imprefsion which they 3 Ne Still 
re profound when they teach us some sentiment of virtue; 
ch as the recollection of the great men who planted them, 
r of those whose tombs they shade, Of this kind, were 
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the oaks of Iulus, at Troy. It is from an effect of this 
| sentiment that the mountains of Greece and Italy appear to 
us more respectable than those of the rest of Europe, 
though they are of no higher antiquity on the globe, be- 
cause their monuments, though in ruins, call to our remem- 
brance the virtues of the persons who inhabited them, 
But this subject belongs not to the present article. 
In general the different sensations of infinity increase by 
the contrasts of the physical objects which produce them. 
Our painters are not sufficiently attentive to the choice of 
those which they introduce into the fore-ground of their 
pictures, They would give a much more powerful effect 
to their back -ground scenery, if they opposed to it the 
| frontispiece, not only in colours and forms, as they sometimes 
do, but i in nature. Thus for example, if the artist wished ' 
to communicate an affecting interest to a cheerful and 
smiling landscape, he would do well to present it through a 
magnificent triumphal arch, crumbling into ruin by the 
hand of time. On the contrary, a city filled with Etruscan 
and Egyptian monuments, would have a still greater air of 
antiquity, when viewed through a bower of verdure ard | 
flowers. We ought to imitate nature, who never products 
the most loyely plants in all their beauty, such as moſse, | 
violets, and roses, but at the foot of rustic rocks. | 
Not that consonances do not produce also a very powerfil 
effect, especially when they seem to unite objects which ze 
distinct from each other. Thus, for example; the cupda 
of the College of the F. our Nations, presents a magnificeit 
point « of view, when seen from the middle of the court f 
the Louvre, through the arcade of that place, which is opp- 
site to it, for then you view. it complete, with a portion f 
the beaven under the arch, as if it were a part of the Loj- 
vre. But in this very consonance, which gives such Aa 
2 to our vision, there is + likewise a contrast in th 
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concave form of the arcade, with the convex form of the 
cupola. 

The great art of moving, is to oppose sensible objects 
to intellectual. The soul, in that case, takes a daring flight. 
It paſses from the visible to the invisible, and enjoys, if I 
may be allowed the expreſsion, in its own way, by extend- 
ing itself into the boundleſs fields of sentiment and in- 
telligence. Among certain Tartar tribes, when a great 
man dies, his groom, after the interment, leads out the 
horse which his master was accustomed to ride, places the 
clothes which he wore on the harse's back, and makes him 
walk in profound silence before the aſzembly, who are melted 
by the spectacle into tears. 
When the suppreſsed circumstances multiply and unite 
themselves to some virtuous affection, the emotions of the 
soul are greatly heightened. Thus, when in the Zneid, 
Tulus, in promising to make presents to Nisus and Euryalus, 
who are going in quest of his father to Palanteum, he ae 


to Nisus:— 


Bina dabo argentg perfects atque aspera signis 
Pocula devicta genitor que cepit Arizba; 


Et tripodes geminos, auri duo magna talenta, 
Cratera r quem dat Sidonia Dido. 


Eneid, lib. ix. ver. 26g. 


20 . av ae 
ship, on which are represented curious emboſzed figures. They 
77 my father's property at the capture of Arisba. To 

'* these I will add a pair of tripods; two talents of maſey gold; 
„ and an ancient goblet, a wakes of eien from quarn, Dis." | 


He promises to the two youthful friends, united to each 
other in the tenderest bonds, double presents, two cups, 
two tripods, to serve as stands for them, after the manner of 
the ancients, two talents of gold, to * them with 


„ 
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wine, but only one bowl from which they might drink. 
together. And then, what a bowl! he boasts neither of 
the materials of which it is composed, nor of the work- 
manship, as in the case of the other presents; he connects 
it with moral qualities infinitely more interesting to the 
heart of friendship; it is antique; it was not the prize of 


violence, but the gift of love. Iulus, no doubt, received it, 


as a mark of affection, from Dido, when she considered her- 
self as the wife of Eneas. ; 

In all the scenes of paſsion where the intention is to pro- 
duce strong emotions, the more the principal object is cir- 
cumscribed, the more extended is the intellectual sentiment 


resulting from it. For this several reasons might be aſ- 


signed, the most important of which is, that the acceſsory 
contrasts, as those of smallneſs and greatneſs, of weakneſs 


and strength, of finite and infinite, concur in heightening 


the contrast of the subject. When Pouſsin conceived the 
idea of a picture of the general deluge, he confined it to 
the representation of a single family. Vou see there an 
old man on horseback, on the point of drowning; and in a 
boat, a man, Who is perhaps his son, presenting to his wife, 
who has contrived to scramble up a rock, a child dreſsed in 
a red petticoat, who, on its part, is making every effort, with 
its little feet, to get upon the rock also. The back-ground 
of the landscape i is frightful, from its melancholy darkneſs. 
The herbage and the trees are soaked in water, and the 
earth itself is penetrated by it, as appears by the long ser- 
pent that hastens to quit its hoſe. The torrents are gushing 
down on every side; the sun appears in the heavens like 


an eye thrust out of its socket; but the most powerful 


interest in the piece is excited by the feeblest object. 
father and a mother, ready to perish themselves, yet wholly 


engroſsed in the preservation of their infant, Every feel- 


Ing is extinguished on the earth, but maternal tenderneſs is 
Still alire. The human race is ie bi because of its 
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crimes, and innocence is going to be involved in the punish- 
ment. These unrestrained torrents, the deluged earth, 
the lurid atmosphere, the extinguished sun, those desolated 
solitudes, the fugitive family, all the effects of that univer- 
sal ruin of the world, are wholly concentrated in an infant. 
There is no one, however, who, on viewing the small 
group that surrounds it, would not exclaim, “ There is the 
„% universal deluge.” Such is the nature of the human 
soul; so far from being material, it lays hold only of cor- 
respondencies, The leſs you display to it physical objects, 
the more you awaken in it erer feelings, 


OF THE SENSE OF HEARING, 


Plato calls hearing and seeing the senses of the soul. 
He qualifies them particularly by this name, in my opinion, 
because vision is affected by light, which is not, properly 
speaking, a substance; and hearing, by the modulations 
of the air, which are not of themselves bodies. Beside, 
these two senses convey to us only the sentiment of corres- 
pondencies and harmonies, without involving us in matter ; 
as smelling, which is affected only by the emanations from 
bodies ; tasting, by their fluidity ; and touching, by their 
solidity, their softneſs, their heat, and their other physical 
qualities. Though hearing and sceing be the direct senses 
of the soul, we ought not, however, thence to conclude, that 
a man born deaf and blind must be an ideot, as some have 
pretended. The soul sees and hears by all the senses. 
This has been demonstrated in the case of the blind princes 
of Persia, whose fingers, according to Chardin's report, 
were 80 astonishingly intelligent, that they could trace out 
and calculate all the figures of geometry on tablets. Such 
are likewise the deaf and the dumb, whom the Abbe de 


HOO teaches to converse together. 
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I have no occasion to be diffuse on the subject of the in- 
tellectual relations of hearing. This sense is the immediate 
organ of intelligence; it is that which receives speech, a 
faculty peculiar to man, and which, by its infinite modula- 
tions, is the expreſsion of all the correspondencies of 
nature, and of all the feelings of the human heart. But 
there is another language that seems to appertain still more 
particularly to this first principle of ourselves, to which we 
have given the name of sentiment ; I mean music. | 

I shall not dwell on the incomprehensible power which it 
poſseſses, of rousing and quieting the paſsions, in a manner, 
independent of reason, and of kindling sublime affections, 
disengaged from all intellectual perception; its effects are 
sufficiently known. I shall only observe, that it is so natural 
to man, that the first prayers addreſsed to the Deity, and the 
original laws among all nations, were set to music. Man 
loses a taste for it only in polished society, the very lan- 
guages of which, at length, lose their accents. The truth 
is, that a multitude of social relations destroy, in a state of 
rehnement, the correspondencies of nature. In that state 
we reason much, but scarcely. feel any longer. 

The author of nature has deemed the harmony of unde 
to be 82 neceſsary to man, that there is not a situation upon 
the earth which has not its singing bird. The linnet of the 
Canaries usually frequents, in those islands, the flinty gullies 
of the mountains. The goldfinch delights in sandy downs; 
the lark, in the meadows; the nightingale, in woods, by the 
side of a brook ; the bullfinch, whose note is so sweet, in 
the white-thorn ; while the thrush, the yellow-hammer, the 
greenfinch, and all other singing birds, have, in like manner, 
their favourite posts. It is very remarkable, that all over 
the globe they discover an instinct which attracts them to the 
habitation of man. If there be but a single hut in a forest, 
all the singing · birds of the vicinity come and settle round it. 

Nay, none are to be found except in places which are in- 
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habited, I . more than six hundred leagues 
through the forests of Ruſsia, but never met with small 
birds except in the neighbourhood of villages. On making 
the tour of the fortified places of Ruſsian Finland, with the 

general officers of the corps of engineers, in which I 
served, we travelled sometimes at the rate of twenty leagues 
a day, without seeing on the road either village or bird. 
But when we perceived the sparrows fluttering about, we 
concluded, that we must be near some inhabited place. In 
this indication we were never once deceived. I relate it 
with the more satisfaction, as it may sometimes be of service 
to persons who have lost their way in the woods. 

Garcillaso de la Vega informs us, that his father having 
been detached from Peru with a company of Spaniards, to 
make discoveries beyond the Cordilleras, was in danger of 
perishing with hunger in the midst of their uninhabited 
_ vallies and moraſses. He never could have extricated him- 
self, had he not perceived in the air a flock of paroquets, 
which suggested a hope, that there might be some place of 
habitation at no great distance. He directed his march to 
that point of the compaſs which the paroquets had pursued, 
and arrived, after incredible fatigue, at a colony of Indians, 
who cultivated fields of maize. 

Itis to be observed, that nature has not given a musical 
voice to any one sea or river bird, because it would have 
been lost in the noise of the waters, and because the human 
ear could not have enjoyed it at the distance which they are 
destined to live from the land. If there are swans which 
sing, as has been alleged by some, their song must consist 
of but very few modulations, with some resemblance to the 
uncouth sounds uttered by the duck and the goose. That 
of the wild swans which came lately and settled at Chan- 
tilly, has only four or five notes. Aquatic birds have $hrill 
and piercing cries, by means of which they can make them» 
selves heard in the regions of wind and tempest, where 
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they inbabit, and are in perfect nn with their 
noisy situations, and their melancholy solitudes. The 
melodies of song-birds have similar relations to the sites 
which they occupy, and even to the distances at which they 
live from our habitations. The lark, which nestles among 
our corn, and delights in soaring perpendicularly till we 
lose sight of it, makes its voice to be heard in the air after 
it is no longer visible to the eye. The swallow, which 
grazes the walls of our houses as it flies, and reposes on our 


chimnies, has a small, gentle, chirping voice, which does 


not stun the ear, as that of the songsters of the grove would 


do; but the solitary nightingale makes itself be heard at the 


distance of more than half a league. It mistrusts the vici- 
nity of man; and yet, always places itself within sight of 
his habitation, and within the reach of his ear. It chuses, 
therefore, places which are the best conductors of sound, in 
order that their echo may give more action to its voice. 
Having stationed itself in its orchestra, it warbles an un- 
known drama, which has its exordium, its exposition, its 


Tecitative, its catastrophe, intermingled sometimes with the 


most extravagant bursts of joy, and sometimes with bitter 
and plaintive notes of recollection, which it expreſses by 


| long and deep sighs. It raises its song, at the commence- 
ment of that season which renews the face of nature, and 


seems to present man with a een of the ne 
career that lies before him. 

Every bird has a voice adapted to the times and the sta- 
tions of its destination, and relative to the wants of man. 
The loud clarion of the cock calls him up to labour, at the 


dawn of day: the brisk and lively song of the lark, in the 


meadow, invites the swains and shepherdeſses to the dance: 
the voracious thrush, which appears only in autumn, sum- 
mons the rustic vine-dreſser to the vintage. Man alone, 

on his part, is attentive to the accents of the feathered race. 
Nerer will the deer, which sheds copious tears over his own 
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misfortunes, sigh over those of the complaining Philomel. 
Never did the laborious ox, when led to the slaughter, after 
all his painful services, turn his head towards her, and say, 
Solitary bird, behold in what manner man rewards his 
% gervants !” 

Nature has diffused these distractions and these conso- 
nances of fortune over volatile beings, in order that our 
soul, susceptible as it is of every woe, finding in all places 
occasion of extending that susceptibility, might every where 
be enabled to alleviate the preſsure. She has rendered insen- 
sible bodies themselves capable of these communications. 
She presents to us frequently, in the midst of scenes which 
pain the eye, other scenes which delight the ear, and sooth 


= the mind with interesting recollections. It is thus that, 


from the bosom of forests, she transports us to the brink of 
the waters, by the rustling of the aspens and of the poplars. 
At other times she conveys to us, when we are by the side 
of the brook, the noise of the sea and the mancurres of 
navigation, in the murmuring of reeds shaken by the wind. 
When she can no longer seduce our reason by foreign ima- 
gery, she lulls it to rest by the charm of sentiment; che 
calls forth from the bosom of the forests, of the meadows, 
and of the vallies, ineffable sounds, which excite in us 
pleasing reveries, and plunge us into profound sleep. 


OF THE SENSE OF TOUCHING. 


I shall make but a few reflexions on the dense of touching. 
It is the dullest of all our senses, and yet in some sort is the 
seal of our intelligence. To no purpose is ah object ex- 
posed to the examination of the eye in every poſsible post- 
tion; we cannot be persuaded that we know it, unleſs we 
are permitted to subject it to the touch. This instinct pro- 
ceeds, perhaps, from our weakneſs, which, in these ap- 
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proximations, seeks for points of protection. However this 
may be; the sense in question, blunt as it is, may be made 
the channel of communicating intelligence, as is evident 
fram the example adduced by Chardin, of the blind men of 
Persia, who traced geometrical figures with their fingers, 
and formed a very accurate judgment of the goodneſs of a 
watch, by handling the parts of the movement. Wise 
nature has placed the principal organs of this sense, which 
are diffused over the whole surface of our skin, in our 
hands and feet, which are the members the best adapted to 
judge of the qualities of bodies. But, in order that they 
might not be exposed to the loſs of their sensibility, by fre- 
quent shocks, she has bestowed on them a great degree of 
pliancy, by dividing them into several fingers and toes; 
and these again into several joints: beside, she has fur- 
nished them, on the points of contact, with elastic halſ- 
pincers, which present at once resistance in their callous 
and prominent parts, and INT renabihty 1 in the' re- 
entering parts. 

To me, however, it is matter of astonishment, that nature 
should have diffused the sense of touching over the whole sur- 
face of the human body, which becomes thence exposed to a 

variety of suffering, while no considerable benefit seems to 
result from it. Man is the only animal laid under the ne- 
ceſsity of clothing himself. There are, indeed, some 
insects which make cases for themselves, such as the moth 1 
but they are produced in places where their clothing, if I 
may so speak, is ready made. This neceſsity, which is be- 
come one of the most inexhaustible sources of human 


| vanity, is, in my opinion, one of the most humiliating 
proofs of our wretchedneſs. Man is the only being who 
is ashamed of appearing naked. This is a feeling of which 
I do not discern the reason in nature, nor the similitude in 
the instinct of other animals; Beside, independently of all 
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sense of shame, he is constrained, by powerful neceſsity, 
to clothe himself in every variety of climate, Philosophers, 
wrapped up in good warm cloaks, and who never stir be- 
| yond the precincts of our great cities, have figured to 
themselves a natural man on the earth, like a statue of 
bronze in the middle of one of our squares. But to say 
nothing of the innumerable inconveniencies which must, in 


such a state, oppreſs his miserable existence from without, 


as the cold, the heat, the wind, the rain, I shall insist only 
on one inconvenience, which is but slightly felt in our 
commodious apartments, though it would be absolutely in- 
supportable to a naked man, in the most genial of tempera- 
tures : I mean the flies. I shall quote, on this subject, the 
testimony of a person, whose skin ought to have been 
proof against this attack ; it is that of the freebooter Ra- 
veneau De Luſsan, who, in the year 1688, eroſsed the 
Isthmus of Panama, on his return from the south seas. 
Speaking of the Indians of Cape de Gracias a Dios, he ex- 
preſses himself as follows:“ When they become drowsy, 


% they dig a hole in the sand, in which they lay them- 


„ selves along, and then cover over their bodies with the 
* sand which they had dug out: this they do to shelter 
« themselves from the attack of the musquitoes, with 
% which the air is frequently filled. They are a kind of 
2% small flies, which are rather felt than seen, and are armed 
& with a sting so keen and so venomous, that when they 
fix on any one, they seem to dart a shaft of fire into the 
*« blood. | 

„If there be no wind, these poor wretches are so griev- 
ously tormented with those formidable insects, that they 


LY 
* 


know it from my own experience, that it is no slight 
evil to be attacked by them; for, beside their preventing 
« all rest in the night-time, when we were obliged to 
„ trudge along with our backs naked, for want of shirts, 
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become like lepers; and I can affirm it as a truth, for 1 


N 
N 
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the unceasing persecution of those mercileſs little animals, 


4 drove us almost to madneſs and despair.”* 

I am disposed to believe, that it is on account of the trouble- 
someneſs of the flies, which are very common and very 
neceſsary in the marshy and humid places of hot countries, 
that nature has placed on their shores very few quadrupeds 
with hair, but quadrupeds with scales, as the tatou, the 
armadillo, the tortoise, the lizard, the crocodile, the cay- 


man, the land-crab, bernard-the-hermit, and other scaly 


reptiles, such as serpents, upon which the flies have not the 
means of fastening. It is perhaps for this reason also, that 
hogs and wild boars, which take pleasure in frequenting such 


places, are furnished with long, stiff, and bristly hair, which 


keeps winged insects at a distance. 

In a word, nature has not employed, in this respect, any 
one precaution in behalf of man. On contemplating the 
beauty of his form and his complete nakedneſs, it is indeed 
impoſsible not to admit the ancient tradition of our origin. 

Nature, in placing him ou the earth, said to him: Go, 


1 degraded creature, animal destitute of clothing, intelligence 


without light, go and provide for thy own wants, it shall 


not be in thy power to enlighten thy blinded reason, but 


« by directing it continually towards heaven, nor to sustain 
« thy miserable life, without the aſsistance of beings like 
« thyself.” And thus, from the misery of mn arose the 
two commandments of the law. 


OF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL: 


AND, FIRST, OF MENTAL AFFECTIONS. | 


I shall speak of mental affections, only to distinguish 
them from the sentiments of the soul. They differ eſsen- 
__ from each other. For example, the pleasure * 


. A 1688. 
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by a comedy is widely different from that afforded by a 
| tragedy, The emotion which excites laughter is an affection 
of the mind or of human reason; that which difsolves us into 
tears is a sentiment of the soul. Net that I consider the 
mind and the soul to be two powers of a different nature; 


but it seems to me, as already said, that the one is to the 


other what sight is to the body; mind is a faculty, and soul 
is the principle of it: the soul, if I may venture thus to ex- 
preſs myself, is the body of our intelligence. I consider the 


mind, then, as an intellectual eye, to which may be referred 


the other faculties of the understanding, as the imagination, 
which sees things future; memory, which contemplates things 
that are past; and judgment, which discerns their correspon- 
dencies. The impreſsion made upon us by these different 
views, sometimes excites in us a sentiment which is denomi- 


nated evidence; and in that case this last perception belongs 


immediately to the soul: of this we are made sensible by the 
delicious emotion which it suddenly excites in us; but carried 


thus far, it is no longer within the province of the mind; 
because, when we find we begin to feel, we cease to reason: 


it is no longer vision, it is enjoy ment. 


As our education and manners direct us towards our per- 


sonal interest, it hence happens, that the mind employs itself 
only about social conformities; and that reason, after all, is 
nothing more than the interest of our paſsions; but the soul, 
left to itself, is inceſsantly pursuing the conformities of nature, 
and our sentiment is always the interest of mankind. 

I will, therefore, repeat, that mind is the pereeption of the 
laws of society, and sentiment the perception of the laws 


of nature. Those who display to us the conformities of - 


society, such as comic writers, satyrists, epigrammatists, and 

even the greater part of moralists, are men of wit; such 
were the Abbe de Choiſsy, La Bruyere, St. Evremond, and 
the like. Those who discover to us the conformities of 
nature, sueh as tragic and other poets of sensibility, the 


X 2 
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inventors of arts, great philosophers, are men of genius; such 
were Shakespeare, Corneille, Racine, Newton, Marcus 
Aurelius, Montesquieu, La Fontaine, Fenelon, J. J. Rous- 
$eau,. The first claſs belong to one age, to one season, to 
one nation, to one junto, the others to N and to 
mankind. 

We shall be still more 1 of the difference which 
Subsists between mind and soul, by tracing their affections in 
opposite progreſses. As often, for example, as the percep- 
tions of the mind are raised to exidence, they are exalted into 
a source of exquisite pleasure, independently of every parti- 
cular relation of interest; because, as has been said, they 
awaken a feeling within us. But when we proceed to analyse 
our feelings, and refer them to the examination of the mind, 
or reasoning power, che sublime emotions which they excited 
in us then vanish; for, i in this case, we do not fail to refer 
them to some accommodation of society, of fortune, of sys- 
tem, or of some other personal interest, of which our reason 
is composed. Thus, in the first case, we change our copper 
into gold, and, in the second, our gold into copper. | 

Nothing can be leſs adapted, in the end, to the study of 
nature, than the reasoning powers of man; for, though they 
may catch, here and there, some natural conformities, they 
never pursue the chain to any great length: beside, there is 
a much greater number which the mind does not perceive, 
because it always brings back every thing to itself, and to 
the small social or scientific order within which it is circum- 
scribed. Thus, for example, if it takes a view of the celes- 
tial spheres, it will refer the formation of them to the labour 
of a glaſs-house; and, if ĩt admits the existence of a creating 
power, it will represent him as a mechanic out of employ- 
ment, amusing himself with making globes, merely to have 
the pleasure of seeing them revolve. It will conclude, from 
its own disorder, that there is no such thing as order in na- 
ture, and from its own immortality, that there is no mortality, 
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As it refers every thing to its own reason, and seeing no rea- 
son for existence when it shall be no longer on the earth, it 
_ thence concludes, that, in fact, it shall not, in that case, exist. 
To be consistent, it ought equally to conclude, on the ame 
principle, that it does not exist now; for it certainly can dis- 
cover, neither in itself, nor in any thing around, an actual 
reason for its existence. | 

We are convinced of our existence by a power greatly 
superior to our mind, which is sentiment or intellectual ſeel- 
ing. We are going to carry this natural instinct along with 
us in our researches, respecting the existence of the Deity, 
and the immortality of the soul; subjects on which our 
versatile reason has so frequently engaged, sometimes on 
this, sometimes on the other side of the question. Though 
our insufficiencies be too great to admit of launching far 
into their boundleſs career, we presume to hope that our 
perceptions, nay, our very mistakes, may encourage men of 
genius to enter it. These sublime and eternal truths seem to 
us so deeply imprinted on the human heart, as to appear the 
principles of our intellectual feeling, and to manifest them- 
selves in our most ordinary affections, as in the wildest 
exceſses of our paſsions. | 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF INNOCENCE. 


The sentiment of innocence exalts us towards the Deity, 
and prompts us to virtuous deeds, The Greeks and the 
Romans employed children to sing in their religious festivals, 
and to present their offerings at the altar, in the view of 
rendering the gods propitious to their country, by the spec- 
tacle of infant innocence. The sight of infancy calls men 
back to the sentiments of nature. When Cato, of Utica, had 
formed the resolution to put himself to death, his friends and 
Servants concealed his sword; and upon his demanding it, 
X 3 | 
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with expreſsions of violent indignation, they delivered it to 
him by the hand of a child; but the corruption of the age in 
which he lived, had stifled in his heart the sentiment which 


innocence ought to have excited, 


Jesus Christ recommends to us to become as little children. 
We call them innocents, non nocentes, because they have 
never done injury to any one. But, notwithstanding the 
elaims of their tender age, and the authority of the christian 
religion, to what barbarous education are they not abandoned? 


OF PITY. 


The sentiment of innocence is the native source of compas- 
son; and hence it is we are more deeply affected by the suffer- 
ing of a child, than by those of an old man. The reason is not, 
as certain philosophers pretend, because the resources and 
hopes of a child are inferior, for they are, in truth, greater 
than those of the old man, who is frequently infirm and 
hastening to diſsolution; whereas the child is entering into 
life; but the child has never offended, it is innocent. This 


sentiment extends even to animals, which, in many cases, 


excite our Sympathy more than rational creatures, from this 
very consideration, that they are harmleſs. This accounts 
for the idea of 'the amiable La Fontaine, in describing the 


_ deluge, in his fable of Baucis and Philemon. 


+++» + + » + » » Tout disparut sur *Pheure, 
Les vieillards deploroient ces severes destins : 
Les animaux perir ! Car encor les humains 
Tous avoient di tomber sous les cẽlèstes armes 
Baucis en rẽpandit en seeret quelques larmes. 


« Every thing disappeared in that tremendous hour, and age 
ce deplored its severe destiny. Even the harmleſs brutes shared 
« with mankind in the celestial punishment, while Baucis i in 
te $ecret shed tears.” | 
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Thus the sentiment of innocence developes in the heart 
of man a divine character, which is that of generosity. It 
depends, not on the calamity considered in an abstract view, 
but on a moral quality which it discerns, in the unfortunate 
being who is the object of it. It derives strength from the 
view of innocence, and sometimes still more from that of 
repentance. Man alone, of all animals, is susceptible of it, 
and this, not by a secret recurrence to himself, as some ene- 
mies of the human race have pretended; for, were that the 
case, on stating a comparison, between an unfortunate child 
and an old man in a similar situation, we ought to be more 
affected by the misery of the latter, considering that we 
are removing from the wretchedneſs of childhood, and 
drawing nearer to those of old age; the contrary, however, 
takes place, in virtue of the moral sentiment which I have 
mentioned. 

When an old man is 1 the moral sentiment of his 
distreſs is excited i in us with redoubled force; this is an exi- 

dent proof, that pity in man is by no means an animal affec- 
tion. The sight of a Belisarius is, therefore, a most affecting 
object. If you heighten it by the introduction of a child, 
holding out its little hand to receive the alms, bestowed on 
that illustrious blind beggar, the impreſsion of pity is still 
more powerful. But let me put a sentimental case. Suppose, 
on the one hand, you had fallen in with Belisarius, soliciting 
charity, and on the other, an orphan child, blind and 
' wretched, and that you had but one crown, without the pos» 
sibility of dividing it, to _ of the two would you have 
given it? 

If, on reflection, you find that the eminent services ren- 
dered by Belisarius; to his ungrateful country, have inclined 
the balance of sentiment too decidedly in his favour, suppose 
the child overwhelmed with the woes of Belisarius, and, at 
the same time poſseſsing some of his virtues, such as his 


having his eyes put out by his parents, and, nevertheleſs, con- 
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tinuing to beg alms for their relief,* there would, in my opi- 
nion, be no room for hesitation, provided a man felt only; 
for if you reason, the case is entirely altered: the talents» 
the victories, the renown of the Grecian general, would 
presently absorb the calamities of an obscure child, and rea- 
son recal you to the political interest, to the I human. 

The sentiment of innocence is a ray of the divinity. It 
invests the unfortunate person with a celestial radiance, 
which, falling on the human heart, kindles it into generosity, 
another flame of divine origin, It alone renders us sensible 
to the distreſses of virtue, by representing it to us as inca- 
pable of doing harm; for otherwise, we might be induced to 
consider it as sufficient for itself. In this case, it would ex- 
cite rather admiration than pity, 


OF THE LOVE OF ONE'S COUNTRY. 


This sentiment is also the source of the amor patriæ, 
because it brings to our recollection the 'gentle and pure 
affections of our earlier years. It increases with extension, 
and expands with the progreſs of time, as a sentiment of a 
celestial and immortal nature. In Switzerland there is an 
ancient musical air, extremely simple, called raus des vaches. 
This air produces an effect so powerful, that it was found 
neceſsary to prohibit the playing of it in Holland, and in 
France, before the Swiſs soldiers, because it made them all 
 dexert one aſter another, I imagine that the rans des vaches 
must imitate the lowing and bleating of thecattle, the repercus- 
sion of the echoes, and other local aſsociations, which made 
the blood boil in the veins of these poor soldiers, by recalling 


The clergyman of a country village in the vicinity of Paris, not far from 

Dravet, experienced, in his infancy, an act of inhumanity, not leſs barbarous, 
from the hands of his parents. He suffered castration from his own father, who 
was by profeſsion a surgeon: he nevertheleſs Supported that unnatural prone in 
his old age. 1 believe both father and son are still living. 


- 
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to their memory, the valleys, the lakes, the mountains of 


their country,“ and, at the same time, the companions of 


their early life, their first loves, the recollection of their 


indulgent grandfathers, and the like. 

The love of country seems to strengthen, in proportion as 
it is innocent and unhappy. For this reason, savages are 
fonder of their country than polished nations are; and those 
who inhabit regions rough and wild, such as mountaineers, 
than those who live in fertile districts, and happy climates, 


Never could the court of Ruſsia prevail upon a single | 


Samoiede to leave the shores of the frozen ocean, and settle 
at Petersburg. Some greenlanders, in the course of the last 
century, were brought to the court of Copenhagen, where 


they were entertained with great kindneſs, but they soon 
fretted themselves to death. Several of them were drowned 


in attempting to return to their country in an open boat. 
They beheld all the magnificence of the court of Denmark 


with extreme indifference; but one, in particular, was ob- 


served to weep every time he saw a woman with a child in 
her arms: hence it was conjectured, that this unfortunate 
man was a father. The gentleneſs of domestic education, 
without doubt, thus powerfully attaches those poor people to 
the place of their birth. It was this which inspired the 
Greeks and Romans with 80 much courage in the defence of 


] have been told, that Poutaveri, the Indian of Otaheite, who was some 
years ago brought to Paris, on seeing, in the royal garden, the paper mulberry 
tree, the bark of which is, »in that island, manufactured into cloth, the tear 
started into his eye, and, clasping it in his arms, he exclaimed: A! tree of 
my country! I could wish it were tried, whether, on presenting to a foreign bird, 
such, for example, as a paroquet, a fruit of its country which it had not seen 
for a considerable time, it would not expreſs some extraordinary emotion. 
Though physical sensations attach us strongly to ccuntry, moral sentiments 
alone can give them a vehement intensity. Time, which blunts the former, 
gives a keener edge to the latter. On this account, veneration for a monu- 


ment is always in proportion to its antiquity, or to its distance: this explains 


that expreſsion of Tacitus: Majore longinguo reverentia: distance inc teases 
reverence. | | | 
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their country. The sentiment of innocence strengthens the 
love of it, because it brings back all the affections of early 
life, pure, sacred, and incorruptible. Virgil was well ac- 
quainted w th the effect of this sentiment, when he puts into 
the mouth of Nisus, who was diſsuading Euryalus from 
undertaking with him a nocturnal expedition, fraught with 
danger, those affecting words: — © Te supereſse velim: tua 
vita dignior ztas: — Thou must survive me: thy tender 
« age deserves a longer life.” But with nations, among whom 
infancy is rendered miserable, and where it is corrupted 
by an irksome, ferocions, and unnatural education, there 
is no more love of country than there is of innocence. 
This is one of the causes which makes 80 many Europeans 
ramble over the world, and which accounts for our having 
80 few modern monuments in Europe, because the next 
generation never fails to destroy the monuments of that 
which preceded it. This is the reason that our books, 
our fashions, our customs, our ceremonies, and our lan- 
guages become obsolete so soon, and are entirely different 
this age from what they were in the last; whereas, all 
these continue the same, among the sedentary nations of 
Asia, for a long series of ages together; because children, 

brought up in Asia, in the habitation of their parents, are 
treated with much gentleneſs, remain attached to the estab- 
lishments of their ancestors, out of gratitude to their memory 
and to the places of their birth, from the recollection of their 
happineſs and innocence. | 


OF THB SENTIMENT OF ADMIRATION. 


The sentiment of admiration transports us immediately into 
the bosom of the Deity. If it is excited in us by an object 
which inspires delight, we convey ourselves thither as to the 
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source of joy; if terror is roused, we flee thither for refuge. 
In either case, admiration bursts forth in these words, O! 
my God! This, we are told, is the effect of our education 
merely, in the course of which, frequent mention is made of 
the name of God: but, in that education, a still more fre- 
quent mention is made of our father, of the king, of a pro- 
tector, of some celebrated literary character; and how comes 
it, then, when exposed to unexpected shocks, and we feel 
ourselves standing in need of support, that we do not employ 
these expreſsions, and exclaim, O! . or, if science 
be concerned, O] Newton ! | 

It is certain, that if the name of God be frequently men- 
_ tioned to us in the progreſs of our education, the idea of it is 
quickly effaced in the usual train of the affairs of this world; 
why then have we recourse to it on extraordinary emergencies? 
This sentiment of nature is common to all nations, many of 
whom give no theological instruction to their children. 1 


have remarked it in the negros of the coast of Guinea, of 


Madagascar, of Caffraria, and Mosambique, among the Tar- 
tars and the Indians of the Malabar coast, in a word, among 
the inhabitants of every quarter of the world. I never saw a 
single person, who, when under the extraordinary emotions 
of surprize, or of admiration, did not make, in his own lan- 
guage, the same exclamation which we do, and who did not 
lift up his hands and his eyes to heaven. 


OF THE MARVELLOUS. 


The sentiment of admiration is the source of that fond- 
neſs which men, in all ages, have discovered for the marvel- 
lous. We are continually searching for it, and we place it 
chiefly at the commencement, and the close of human life; 
hence it is, that the cradles and the tombs of so great a part 
of mankind have been enveloped in fiction. It is the 
perennial source of our curiosity; it discloses itself from 
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early infancy, and is long the companion of innocence, 
Whence could children derive their taste for the marvellous ? 
They must have fairy tales; and men must have epic poems 
and operas. It is the marvellous which constitutes one of 
the grand charms of the antique statues of Greece and Rome, 
representing heroes or gods, and which contributes more, 
than is generally imagined, to our delight, in the'perusal of 
the ancient history of those countries. It is one of the natural 
reasons, which might be produced to the president Henault, 
who expreſses astonishment, that we should be more ena- 
moured of ancient history than of modern, and especially that 
of our own country: the truth 1 is, that, independently of the 
patriotic sentiments, which served, at Jeast, as a pretext to 
the intrigues of the great men of Greece and Rome, and, 
which have been so entirely unknown to ours, that they 
frequently embroiled their country in maintaining the in- 
terests of a particular family, and sometimes, in aſserting 
the honour of precedency. There is a marvellous in the 
religion of the ancients, which consoles and elevates human 
nature, whereas that of the Gauls terrifies and debases it. 
The gods of the Greeks and the Romans were patriots, 
like their great men. Minerva had given them the olive, 
| Neptune the horse. These gods protected the cities and 
. 0 the people; but those of the ancient Gauls were tyrants like 
| their barons; they afforded protection only to the Druids. | 
They must be glutted with human sacrifices. In a word, 
this religion was so inhumas, that two succeſsive Roman 
emperors, according to the testimony of Suetonius and Pliny, 
commanded it to be abolished. I say nothing of the modern 
interests of our history; but sure I am, the relations of our 
politics will never replace in it, to the heart of man, those of 
the Divinity. 
I must observe, that, as admiration is an 8 
movement of the soul towards the Deity, and, consequently, 
js sublime, geveral modern authors have endeavoured to 
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multiply this kind of beauty in their productions, by an 
accumulation of surprising incidents; but nature employs 
them sparingly in hers, because man is incapable of fre- 
quently undergoing concuſsions so violent. She discloses to 
us, by little and little, the light of the sun, the expansion of 
flowers, the formation of fruits. She gradually introduces 
our enjoyments by a long series of harmonies; she treats us 
as human beings; that is, as machines feeble and easily 
deranged; she veils the Deity from our view, that we may 
be able to support his approach. 


N 


THE PLEASURE OF MYSTERY. 


It is for this reason mystery poſseſses 80 many charms. 
Pictures placed in the full glare of light, avenues in strait 
lines, roses fully blown, women in gaudy apparel, are far 
from being the objects which please us most. But, shady 
vallies, paths winding through forests, flowers scarcely half 
opened, and timid shepherdeſses, excite in us the sweetest 
and the most lasting emotions. The lovelineſs and respec- 
tability of objects are encreased by their mysteriousneſs. 
Sometimes it is that of antiquity, which renders s0 many 
monuments venerable in our eyes; sometimes that of 
-distance, which diffuses 80 many charms over objects in the 
horizon; and sometimes that of names. Hence the sciences, 
which retain the Greek names, though they frequently de- 
note only the most ordinary things, excite more respect 
than those which have only modern names, though these 
may, in many cases, be more ingenious and more useful. 

Hence, for example, the construction of ships, and the art of 
navigation, are more lightly prized by our modern Iiterati, 
| than several other physical sciences of the most frivolous 
nature, but which are dignified by Greek names. Admira- 
tion, therefore, is not a relation of the understanding, or a 


„„ 


error. Ignorance is the work of nature, and, in many cases, 


tion of the Sun's disk in the clouds, and no one stands still to contemplate the 
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perception of our reason, but a sentiment of the soul, which 
arises in us from a certain undescribeable instinct of deity, at 
the sight of extraordinary objects, and from the very myste- 


riousneſs in which they are involved. This is so indubitably 


certain, that admiration is destroyed by the science which 
enlightens us. If I exhibit to a savage an eolipile darting 
out a stream of inflamed spirit of wine, I throw him into 
an extasy of admiration; he feels himself disposed to fall 


down and worship the machine; he venerates me as the god 


of fire, as long as he does not comprehend it; but no sooner 


do I explain to him the nature of the proceſs, than his admi- 


ration ceases, and he looks upon me as a cheat.“ 


THE PLEASURES OF IGNORANCE. 


From an effect of those ineffable sentiments, and of tl. ose 
universal instincts of Deity, it is, that ignorance is become 
the inexhaustible source of delight to man. We must take 
care not to confound, as all our moralists do, ignorance and 


a bleſsing to man; whereas error is frequently the fruit of our 
pretended human sciences, and is always an evil. Let our 
political writers say what they will, while they boast of our 
wonderful progreſs in knowledge, and oppose to it the bar- 
barism of past ages, it was not ignorance which then set al! 

Europe on fie, and inundated it with blood, in settling reli. 


* For this reason it is, that we admire only that which is uncommon. Were 
there to appear over the horizon of Paris, one of those parhelia which are 56 | 
common at Spitzbergen, all the inhabitants of the city would be in the 
atreets, to gaze at it, and wonder. It is nothing more, however, than a reflec- 


sun himself, because the sun is an object too well known to be admired. 

It is mystery which constitutes one of the charms of religion. Those who 
Insist upon a geometrical demonstration on this subject, betray a profound igno- 
Tance, at once, of the laws of nature, and of the demands of the human heart. 
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gious disputations. A race of ignorant men would have kept 
themselves quiet. The mischief was done by persons who 
were under the power of error, who, at that time, vaunted as 
much, perhaps, of their superior illumination, as we now-a- 
days do of ours, and into each of whom the European spirit 
of education had instilled this error of early infancy, Be the 
first. How many evils does ignorance conceal from us, which 
we are doomed one day to encounter, in the course of human 
life, beyond the poſsibility of escaping! the inconstancy of 
friends, the revolutions of fortune, calamities, and the hour 
of death itself, so tremendous to most men. A knowledge 
of these ills would mar all the comfort of living. How 
many bleſsings does ignorance render sublime! the illusions 
of friendship and those of love, the prospects of hope, and 
even the treasures unfolded by science. The sciences inspire 
delight only when we enter upon the study of them, at a 
period when the mind is in a state of ignorance. It is the 
point of contact between light and darkneſs, which presents 
to the eye, that state of light most agreeable to it; this is 
the harmonic point which excites our admiration when 
we are beginning to see clearly, but it lasts only a single 
instant. It vanishes together with ignorance. The ele- 
ments of geometry may have been the favourite pursuit of 
young minds, but never of the aged, unleſs in the case of 
certain illustrious mathematicians, who were proceeding from 
discovery to discovery. Those sciences only, and those 
paſsions, which are subjected to doubt and chance, form 
enthusiasts at every age of liſe, such as — n 
gaming, and love. 

For one pleasure which science bestows, and causes to 
perish in the bestowing, ignorance presents us with a thou- 
sand, which flatter us infinitely more, You demonstrate to 
me that the sun is a fixed globe, the attraction of which gives 
to the planets one half of their movements. Had they, who 
believed it to be guided round the world by Apollo, an idea 
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leſs sublime? They imagined, at least, that the looks of a 

god pervaded the earth, together with the rays of the orb of 
day. It is science which has dragged from her car the chaste 

Diana, banished the hamadryads from the. aged forests, 
and the gentle naiads from the fountains. Ignorance had 
invited the gods to the joys and the sorrows of man, to his 
wedding, and to his grave. Science discerns nothing in 
either, except the elements only. She has abandoned man 

to his fellows, and thrown him upon the earth as into a desart. 
But, whatever may be the names which she gives to the 
different kingdoms of nature, celestial spirits, without doubt, 

regulate their combinations so ingenious, 80 varied, and 80 
uniform; and man, who could bestow nothing upon himself, 

is not the only being in the univ erse who e of 
intelligence. 

It is not to the illummation of science, that the Deity 
communicates the most profound sentiments of his attributes, 
but to our ignorance. Night conveys to the mind a much 
grander idea of infinity, than all the glare of day. In the 
day time I see but one sun; during the night I discern thou- 
'sands. Are those very stars, so variously coloured, really 

| suns? Are those planets which revolve around ours, actually 
* 2 inhabited as ours is? Whence came the planet Cybele,* 

| | discovered but yesterday by a German named Herschel? It 
: has been revolving in our system since the beginning of 
E LE © the creation, and was, till of late, unknown to us. Whither 
3h [ | | go those comets, the courses of which are so irregular, and 
which traverse the regions of unbdunded space? Of what 
1 = -  consists the milky way, which divides the firmament of hea- 
* ven? What are those two dark clouds, placed towards the 

1 antarctic pole, near the southern croſs? Can there be stars 
k | which diffuse darkneſs, according to the belief of the 
ancients? Are there mocks in the firmament which the 
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light never reaches? The sun discovers to me only a ter- 
restial infinity, and the night discloses an infinity altogether 
celestial. O, mysterious ignorance, draw thy hallowed 
curtains over those inchanting spectacles! Permit not 
science to apply to them its cheerleſs compaſses. Let not 
virtue be henceforth obliged to look for her reward from the 
justice and sensibility of a globe! Allow her to think, that 
there are in the universe, destinies far different from those 
which fill up the measure of woe upon this earth. Science is 
continually shewing us the boundary of our reason, and 
ignorance is always removing it. I take care, in my solitary 
rambles, not to ask information respecting the name and 
quality of the person, who owns the seat which I perceive 
at a distance. The history of the master frequently disfigures 
that of the landscape. It is not so with the history of nature; 
the more her works are studied, the more is our admiration 
excited. There is one case only in which the knowledge of 


ttmhe works of men is agreeable: it is, when the monument 


——— ? . ms. i. RA, „ 


which we contemplate has been the abode of goodneſs. 
What small spire is that which I perceive at Montmorency? 
It is that of St. Gratian, where Catinat lived the life of a 
sage, and under which his ashes are laid to rest. My soul, 
circumscribed within the precincts of a small village, takes 
its flight, and ranges over the capacious sphere of Louis XIV. 
and hastens thence to expatiate through a sphere more sublime 
than that of the world, the sphere of virtue. When I am 
| incapable of procuring for myself such prospects as these, 
ignorance of places answers my purpose much better than the 
© knowledge of them could do, I have no occasion to be in- 
formed that such a forest belongs to an abbey, or to a dutchy, 
in order to fee] how majestic it is. Its ancient trees, its pro- 
found glades, its solemn silent solitudes, are suffcient for me. 

The moment I cease to behold man there, that moment 1 
feel a present Deity. Let me give ever so little scope to my 
zentiment, there is no landscape which I cannot ennoble. 
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Those vast meadows are metamorphosed into oceans; those 
mist-clad hills are islands emerging from the ocean; that city 
below is a city of Greece, dignfied by the residence of 
Socrates and of Xenophon. Thanks to my ignorance, I can 
give reins to the instinct of my soul. I plunge into infinity; | 
I prolong the distance of places by that of ages, and, to com- 
plete the illusion, I make that enchanted spot the habitation 
| 2 virtue. 


4 y* A # 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF MELANCHOLY. 


_ Sobeneficent is nature, that she converts all her phenomena 
into so many sources of pleasure to man; and, by attentive 
observation, it will be found, that her most common appear- 

_ ances are the most agreeable. - 
LI enjoy pleasure, for example, when the rain descends in 
torrents, when I see the old moſsy walls dripping, and when 
I hear the whistling of the wind mingled with the clatter- 
ing -of the rain. These melancholy sounds, in the night, 
throw me into a soft and profound sleep. Neither am I the 

only person susceptible of such affections. Pliny tells us of a 

Roman consul, who, when it rained, had his couch spread 

under the thick foliage of a tree, in order to hear the drops 
clatter as they fell, and to be lulled to oleep by the murmur- 
= Ro.” 

I cannot tell to what physical law - Philosophers may refer 
the sensations of melancholy. For my own part, I consider 
them as the most delicious affections of the soul. Melancholy, 6 
says Michael Montaigne, is a dainty. This, if I am not 
mistaken, proceeds from its gratifying, at once, the tws 
powers of which we are formed, the body and the soul; the | 

sentiment of our misery, and that of our excellence. © 

Thus, for example, in bad weather, the sentiment of my | 

human _ is eee by 1 my GEN it rain, while 1 
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am wade cover, and by my hearing the wind blow violently 
while J am comfortable in bed. In this case I enjoy a 
negative felicity. With this are afterwards blended some of | 
those attributes of the Divinity, the perceptions of which 
communicate an exquisite pleasure to the soul; such as in- 
finity of extension, from the distant murmuring of the wind. 
This sentiment may be heightened, from reflection on the 
laws of nature, suggesting to me that this rain, which comes, 
let us suppose, from the west, has been raised out of the 

bosom of the ocean, and perhaps from the coasts of America; 
that it has been sent to sweep our great cities into cleanlineſs; 
to replenish the reservoirs of our fountains; to render our 
rivers navigable; and, while the clouds which pour it down 
are advancing eastward, to convey fertility even to the vege- 
tables of Tartary, the seeds and the various substances, which 
it carries down our rivers, are hurrying westwards, to precipi- 
tate themselves into the sea, in order to feed the ſishes of the 
Atlantic Ocean, These- flights of my imagination convey- 
to the soul an extension corresponding to its nature, and 
appear to me so much the more pleasing, as the body, which 
loves repose, is more tranquil, and more completely 
protectet. 

If I am in a sorrowful mood, and not thpomed tb allow my 
soul so extensive a flight, I till feet pleasute in giving 
way to the melancholy, which the bad weather inspires. It 
looks as if nature was then conforming to my situation, like 
a sympathising friend. She is, beside, at all times, 0 inte- 
resting, under whatever aspects she exhibits herself, that, when 
it rains, I think I sce a beautiful woman in tears; and she seems 
to me the more beautiful, the more she wears the appear- 
ance of affliction. In order to be impreſsed with these sen- 
timents, which I venture to call voluptuous, I must have no 
project in hand of a pleasant walk, of visiting, hunting, 
journeying, which, in such circumstances, would put me 
into bad — by being contradicted. - Much lefs ought 


3 
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our two component powers to croſs or thwart each other, 
that is, the sentiment of infinity to bear upon our mi- 
sery, by thinking that this rain will never have an end, and 
that of our misery to dwell on the phenomena of nature, by 
complaining, that the seasons are quite deranged, that order 
no longer reigns in the elements, and thus to fall into all the 
peevish, inconclusive reasonings, adopted by a man who is 


vet to the skin, In order to the enjoyment of bad weather, 


our soul must be travelli og abroad, and the body at rest. 
From the harmony of those two powers of our constitution, 
the most terrible revolutions of nature frequently interest us 
more than her gayest scehery. The volcano, near Naples, 
attracts more travellers to tht city, than the delicious gardens 
which adorn its shores; the plains of Greece and Italy over- 


spread with ruins, more than the richly cultivated lawns. of 


England; the picture of a tempest more connoiſseurs than 


| that of a calm; and the fall of a tower more mentors thay” 
its construction. 


THE PLEASURE OF RUIlnnxnx. 


I was for some time impreſsed with the belief, that man 
had a certain unaccountable taste for destruction. If the 
populace can lay their hands upon a monument, they are 
sure to destroy it. I have seen, at Dresden, in the gardens 
of the Count de Bruhl, beautiful statues of females, which 
the Pruſsian soldiery had amused themselves with mutilating, 
by firing their muskets at them, when they got poſseſsion of 
that city. Most of the common people have a turn for 
slander; they take pleasure in levelling the reputation of all 


5 who are exalted. But this malevolent instinct is not the pro- 
duction of nature. It arises from the misery of the indivi- 


duals, whom education inspires with an ambition, which is 
interdicted by society, and which throws them into a nega- 
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tire ambition. Incapable of raising any thing, they are 
impelled to lay every thing low. The taste for ruin, in this 
case, is not natural, and is simply the excercise of the power 
of the miserable. Man, in a savage state, destroys the monu- 
ments only of his enemies; he preserves, with the most 
aſsiduous care, those of his own nation; and, what proves 
him to be naturally much better than man in a state f 
society, he never slanders his countrymen. 

However this may be, the paſsive taste for ruin is univer- 


sal. Our voluptuaries embellish their gardens with artificial 


ruins; savages take delight in melancholy repose on the 
margin of the sea, especially during a storm, or in the vici- 
nity of a cascade surrounded by rocks. Magnificent destruc- 
tion presents new picturesque effects; and it was the curiosity 
of seeing this produced, in combination with cruelty, which 
impelled Nero to set Rome on fire, that he might enjoy the 
spectacle of a vast conflagration. Setting aside the question 
of humanity, the sentiment of those long streams of flame, 
which, in the middle of the night, lick the heavens, to make 
use of Virgil's expreſsion, those torrents of red and black 
smoke, those clouds of sparks of all colours, those scarlet 
reverberations in the streets, on the summits of towers, along 
the surface of the waters, and on the distant mountains, give 
us pleasure even in pictures and descriptions. This kind 
of affection, which is by no means connected with our phy- 
sical wants, has induced certain philosophers to aſsert, that 
our soul, being in a state of agitation, takes pleasure in all 
extraordinary emotions. This is the reason, day they, that 
such crowds aſsemble in the Place de Greve, to see the execu- 
tion of criminals. In spectacles of this sort, there is, indeed, 
no picturesque effect whatever, But they have advanced 
their axiom on as slight grounds as many others, with which 
their works abound. First, our soul takes pleasure in rest 
as much as in commotion, It is a harmony very gentle, and 
very easily disturbed by violen emotions, and, allowing it 


3 
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to be in its own nature, a movement, I do not see that it 
| onght to take pleasure in those which threaten it with 
destruction. Lucretius has, in my opinion, come much 
nearer to the truth, when he says, that tastes of this sort 
arise from the sentiment of our own serenity, which is 
heightened by the eight of danger to which we are not ex- 
posed. - It is a pleasant thing, says he, to contemplate a 
1 storm from the shore. It is, undoubtedly, from this refer- 
N | rence to self, that the common people take delight in relating, 


by the fire side, collected in a family way, during the winter 
evenings, frightful stories of ghosts, of men losing them- 
selves by night in the woods, and of highway robberies. 
From the same sentiment likewise it is, that the bettter sort 
take pleasure in the representation of tragedies, and in read- 
- in,” the descriptions of battles, shipwrecks, and the fall 
of empires. The security of the tradesman is increased by 
we: i the danger to which the soldier, the mariver, the courtier, is 
exposed. Pleasure of this kind arises from the sentiment of 
our misery, which is, as has been said, one of the instincts 
of our melancholy. But we have a sentiment more sublime, 
which derives pleasure from ruin, independently of all pic- 
turesque effect, and of every idea of personal security; it is 
that ef Deity, which ever blends itself with our melancholy 
affections, and which constitutes their principal charm, I 
shall attempt to unfold some of its characters, by following 
the impreſsions made upon us by ruins of different kinds. 
2 The subject is both rich and new; but I poſseſs neither 
leisure nor ability to bestow upon it a profound investigaton. 
| F 8hall, however, say a few words upon it, with a view, as 
far as J am able, of exculpating and exalting human nature. 
The heart of man is so naturally disposed to benevolence, 
| that the spectacle of a ruin, which brings to our recollection 
only the misery of our fellow men, inspires us with horror, 
whatever may be the Picturesque effect which it presents. I 
Wee to be at Dresden in the year oy” which was 
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several years after it had been bombarded. That small, but 
very beautiful and commercial city, more than half composed 
of little palaces; charmingly arranged, the fronts of which 
were-adorned externally with paintings, colonades, balconies, 
and pieces of sculpture, then presented a pile of ruins. A 
considerable part of the enemy's bombs had been directed 
against the Lutheran church, called St. Peter's, built in form 
of a rotundo, and arched over with so much solidity, that a 
great number of those bombs struck the cupola, without being 
able to injure it, but rebounded on the adjacent palaces, 
which they set on fire, and partly consumed. At the time 
of my arrival, matters were still in the same state, as at the 
conclusion of the war. The inhabitants had only piled up, 
along some of the streets, the stones which encumbered them; 
so that they formed, on each side, long parapets of blackened 
stone. You might see the halves of palaces still standing, 
laid open from the roof to the cellars. It was easy to 
distinguisk in them the extremity of stair-cases, painted 
ceilings, small closets lined with chinese paper, fragments of 
mirrors, of marble chimney-pieces, and gilding covered with 
smoke. Of others, nothing remained except maſsy stacks of 
chimnies, rising amidst the rubbish like long black and white 
_ pyramids, More than a third part of the city was reduced 
to this deplorable condition. The inhabitants were . moving 
backwards and forwards, with a settled gloom on their faces, 
though formerly so gay, that they were called the Frenchmen 
of Germany. Those ruins, which exhibited a multitude of 
| objects singularly remarkable from their forms, their colours, 
and their grouping, threw the mind into a deep melancholy; 
for nothing was to be seen in them but the traces of the 
wrath of a king, who had not levelled his vengeance against 
the ponderous ramparts of a warlike city, but against the 
| agreeable habitations of an industrious people. I observed 
even more than one Pruſsian deeply affected at the sight. 1 
by no means felt, though a stranger, that reflection of elf- 
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. gerenity, which arises on seeing a danger against which we 
are sheltered; but, on the contrary, a voice of affliction 
thrilled Oe my ears, saying, Were this thine own 
country ! 
This is not the case with ruins which are the effect of 
time. These give pleasure, by launching us into infinity: 
they carry us several ages back, and interest us in propor- 
tion to their antiquity. This is the reason, that the ruins of 
Italy affect us more than those of our own country; the 
ruins of Greece more than those of Italy; and the ruins of 
Egypt more than those of Greece. The first antique monu- 
ment which I had ever seen, was in the vicinity of Orange. 
It was a triumphal arch, which Marius caused to be erected, 
to commemorate his victory over the Cimbri. It stands at a 
small distance from the city, in the midst of fields. It is an 
oblong maſs, consisting of three arcades, somewhat resem- 
bling the gate of St, Denis. On getting near it, I became all 
eyes to gaze at it; What, exclaimed I, a work of the an- 
cient. Romans! and imagination instantly hurried me to 
Rome, and to the age of Marius. It would not be easy for 
me to describe all the succeſsive emotions which were excited 
in my breast. In the first place, this monument, though 
erected out of the sufferings of mankind, as all the triumphal 
arches in Europe have been, gave me no pain, for I recol- 
lected, that the Cimbri had come to invade Italy, like bands 
of robbers, I remarked, that if this triumphal arch was a 
memorial of the victories of the Romans over the Cimbri, it 
was likewise a monument of the triumph 'of time over the - 
Romans. I could distinguish upon it, in the bas-relief of the 
Frize, which represents a battle, an ensign, containing these 
. characters, perfectly legible, S. P. Q. R. Senatus Populus Rye 
Romans; and another inscribed with M. O. the meaning 
of which I could not make out, As to the warriors, they 
were so completely effaced, that neither their arms nor their 
features were distinguishable. Even the limbs of some of 
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them were worn out. The maſs of this monument was, in 


other respects, in excellent preservation, except one of the 
square pillars that supported the arch, which a vicar in the 


neighbourhood had demolished to repair his parsonage-house. 

This modern ruin suggested another train of reflection, re- 
specting the exquisite skill of the ancients, in the construe- 
tion of their public monuments; ſor though the pillar, which 
supported one of the arches on one side, had been demolished, 
as I have mentioned, that part of the arch which rested upon 
it, hung, unsupported, in the air, as if the pieces of the 
vaulting had been cemented to each other. Another idea 
likewise struck me, that the demolishing clergyman might, 
perhaps, have been a descendant from the ancient Cimbri, as 
we modern French trace back our descent to the ancient 
nations of the north, which invaded Italy. Thus, the de- 
molition excepted, of which I by no means approve, from 
the respect I bear to antiquity, I mused upon the viciſsitudes 
of all human affairs, which put the victors in the place of the 
vanquished, and the vanquished in that of the victors. I 
therefore settled the matter thus, in my mind, that as Marius 
had avenged the honour of the Romans, and levelled the 
glory of the Cimbri, one of the descendants of the Cimbri 
had, in his turn, levelled that of Marius; while the young 
people of the vicinity, who might come, perhaps, on their 
days of festivity, to dance under the shade of this triumphal 
arch, spent not a single thought about either the person * 

constructed, or the person who demolished it. 


The ruins in which nature combats with human art, 


inspire a gentle melancholy. In these, she discovers to us 
the vanity of our labours, and the perpetuity of her own. As 
she is always building up, even when she destroys, she calls 
forth from the clefts of our monuments, the yellow gilly 
flower, the chænopodium, graſses of various sorts, wild 
cherry trees, garlands of bramble, stripes of moſs, and all the 
 saxatile plants, which, by their flowers and their attitudes, 
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form the most agreeable contrast with the rocks. I used to 
stop formerly, with a high degree of pleasure, in the garden 
of the Luxembourg, at the extremity of the alley of the Carme- 
lites, to contemplate a piece of architecture which stands 
there, and had been originally intended to form a fountain. 
On one side of the pediment, by which it is crowned, an 


ancient river god lies reclined, on whose face time .has im- 
Printed wrinkles, inexpreſsibly more venerable than those 
which have been traced out by the chiſsel of the sculptor; 


it has made one of the thighs to drop off, and has planted: a 


maple tree in its place. Of the naiad, who was opposite on 
the other side of the pediment, nothing remains but the lower 


part of the body. The bead, the shoulders, the arms, have 
all disappeared. The hands are still supporting an urn, out of 


which iſeue, instead of aquatic plants, some of those which 


thrive in the driest situations, tufts of yellow gilly . 
—— and long sheaves of saxatile graſses. 

A fine style of architecture always produces beautiful ruins. 
The plans of art, in this case, form an alliance with the 
majesty of those of nature. I know no object which presents 
a more imposing aspect, than the antique and well-construct- 
ed towers, which our ancestors reared on the tops of moun- 
tains, that they might thence discover their enemies at a 
distance, and from the summits of which now shoot out tall 
trees, with their tops waving majestically in the wind. 1 
have seen others, the parapets and battlements of which, 
murderous in former times, were embellished with the lilach 
in flower, the shades of which, of a bright and tender violet colour, 
formed enchanting oppositions with the cavernous and em- 


| browned stone work of the tower. 


The interest of a ruin is a: when some 


| ada sentiment is blended with it; for example, when those 


degraded towers are considered as having been formerly the 


residence of rapine. Such has been, in the Pais de Caux, an 


ancient fortification, called the castle of Lilebonne. The 


lofty walls, which form its precinct, are ruinous at the angles, 
and so overgrown with ivy, that there are very few spots 
where the layers of the stones are perceptible. In the 


middle of the courts, to which, I believe, it must have been 


no easy matter to penetrate, arise lofty towers with battle- 


ments, from the summit of which spring up large trees, 


| appearing, in the air, like a head dreſs of thick and bushy 
locks. You perceive, here and there, through the mantling 
of the ivy, which clothes the sides of the castle, gothic win- 
dows, embrasures, and breaches, which give a glimpse of 
stair cases, and resemble the entrance into a cavern, No bird 
is seen flying around this abode of desolation, except. the 


buzzard hovering over it in silence; and if the voice of any 


of the feathered race makes itself sometimes heard there, it 


is that of the solitary owl, which has retired hither to build 
her nest. This castle is situated on a rising ground, in the 


Mmidst of a narrow valley, formed by mountains crowned with 
forests, When 1 recollect, at sight of this mansion, that it 
was formerly the residence of petty tyrants, who, before the 


royal authority was sufficiently established in the kingdom, 


exercised from thence their self created right of pillage, over 
their miserable vaſsals, and even over innoſfensive paſsengers, 


who fell into their hands, I imagine to myself that I am 


contemplating the carcase, or the skeleton of some huge 
ferocious beast of prey. f 


uE PLEASURE OF TOMBS. 


But there are no monuments more interesting than the 
tombs of men, and especially those of our own ancestors. It 
is remarkable, that every nation, in a state of nature, and 
even the greater part of those which are civilized, have made 
the tombs of their forefathers the centre of their devotion, 
and an eſsential part of their religion. From these, however, 
must be excepted, the people, whose fathers rendered them» 
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sel ves odious to their children by a gloomy and severe edu- 


cation, I mean the western and southern nations of Europe. 
This religious melancholy is diffused throughout every other 
part of the world. The tombs of progenitors, all over China, 


are among the principal embellishments of the suburbs of 
their cities, and of the hills in the country. They form the 
most powerful bands of patriotic affection among savage na- 


tions. When the Europeans have sometimes proposed to 


these people an exchange of territory, the reply was:.“ Shall 
% we say to the bones of our fathers, arise and accompany us 
< to a foreign land.” They always considered this objection . 


as insurmountable. 
Tombs have furnished to the poetical talents of Young , 


and Geſsner, the most enchanting imagery. Our voluptua- | 


ries, who sometimes recur to the sentiments of nature, have 
cenotaphs erected in their gardens. These are not, . it must 


be confeſsed, the tombs of their parents. But whence could 
they have derived this sentiment of funereal melancholy, in 
the very midst of pleasure. Must it not have been from the 
persuasion, that something still subsists after we are gone? 


If a tomb suggested to their imagination the idea only of 
what it is designed to contain, that is, of a corpse, the sight 
of it would shock rather than delight them. How terrified 


most of them are at the thoughts of death? To this physical 
idea then, some moral sentiment must undoubtedly be at- 
tached. The voluptuous melancholy resulting from it, 


arises, like every other attractive sensation, from the har- 


mony of the two opposite principles; from the sentiments of 
our fleeting existence, and that of our immortality, which 


unite on beholding the last habitation of mankind. A tomb 
is a monument erected on the confines of the two worlds, 

It first presents to us the end of the vain disquietudes of 
life, and the image of everlasting repose; it afterwards 
awakens in us the confused sentiment of a bleſsed immorta- 
lity, the probabilities of which grow stronger and stronger, 
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in proportion as the person, whose memory is recalled, was 
a a virtuous character, It is there that our veneration fixes. 


And this is so unquestionably true, that though there be no 


difference between the dust of Nero-and that of Socrates, no 
one would grant a place in his grove to the remains of the 


Roman emperor, were they deposited even in a silver urn; 


whereas, every one would exhibit those of the philosopher, 
in the most honourable place of his best apartment, though 
contained in a vase only of clay, 


It is from this intellectual instinct, therefore, in favour of 


virtue, that the tombs of great men inspire us with a vene- 
ration so affecting. From the same sentiment too, it is, 


that those which contain objects that have been lovely, excite 
so much pleasing regret; for, as we shall presently shew, 
the attractions of love arise entirely out of the appearances 


of virtue. Hence it is, that we are moved at the sight of the 
little hijlock, which covers the ashes of an amiable infant, by 
the recollection of its innocence; hence, again, that we 
are melted into tenderneſs, on contemplating the tomb in 
| which i is laid to repose a young female, the delight and the 
hope of her family, by reason of her virtues. In order to 


render such monuments interesting and respectable, there i is 


no need of bronze, marble, and gilding. The more simple 
they are, the more energy do they communicate to the sen- 


timent of melancholy. They produce a more powerful effect 


when poor rather than rich, antique rather than modern, 
with details of misfortune rather than with titles of honour, 
with the attributes of virtue rather than with those of power. 
It is in the country, principally, that their impreſsion makes 
itself felt in a very lively manner. There a simple, 
unadorned grave causes more tears to flow, than the gaudy 
splendour of a cathedral interment.“ There it is that grief 


Our artists place statues of marble a weeping round the tombs of the 


great. It is very proper to make statues weep where men shed no tears. I have - 


been often present at the funeral obsequies of the rich; but rarely have 1 
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aſsumes sublimity; it ascends with the aged yews in the 
church- yard; it extends with the surrounding hills and 
plains; it allies itself with all the effects of nature, with the 
dawning of the morning, the murmuring of the winds, the 
setting of the sun, and the darkneſs of the night. The most 
oppreſsive labour, and the most degrading humiliation, are ' 
incapable of extinguishing the impreſsion of this sentiment in 
the breasts of even the most miserable of mankind. Dur- 
« ing the space of two years,” says Father Du Tertre, © our 


.< negro Dominick, after the death of his wife, never failed, 


for a single day, as soon as he returned from the place of 
« his employment, to take the little boy and girl, which he 
% had by her, and conduct them to the grave of the de- 
1 ceased, over which he sobbed and wept before them for 
« more than half an hour together, while the poor children 
m frequently caught the infection of his sorrow. What 
a funeral oration for a wife and a mother! This man, how- | 


ever, was as nothing but a wretched slave. 


f : 7: 
seen any one Shedding a 8 eee e 
domestic, who was, perhaps, left destitute. Some time ago, happening to paſs 
through the unfrequented streets of the Fauxbourg Saint Marceau, I perceived 
a coffin at the door of a house which had but a mean look. Close by the coffin 
was a woman on her knees, in earnest prayer to God, and who had all the 
appearance of being absorbed in grief. This poor woman having discovered, 


at the farther end of the street, the priests and their attendants coming to carry 


away the body, got upon her feet, and hurried away, putting her hands upon her 


eyes, and crying bitterly. The neighbours endeavoured to stop her, and to 
 administer some consolation, but to no purpose. As she paſsed close by me, 


I took the liberty to ask, if it was the loſs of a mother, or of à daughter, that 
he lamented s piteously, © Alas! sir,“ said she to me, the tears gushing 
down her checks, I am mourning the loſs of a good lady, who procured me 
* the means of earning my poor livelihood; she kept me employed from day 
10 today.” I informed myself, in the neighbourhood, respecting the condi- 
tion of this beneficent lady, who was the wife of a petty joiner. Ye people of 
wealth, what use, then, do you make of your riches during your life-tyne, 
qecing no tears are shed over your graves ! | 


dne of tho Amie, Tr. vii . ek. 4. 
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There results also, from the view of ruins, another sen- 
timent, independent of all reflection; I mean that of 
heroiem, Great generals have often employed their sub- 
lime effect, in order to exalt the courage of their soldiers. 
Alexander persuaded his army, loaded with the spoils of 
Persia, to burn their baggage; and the moment the fire was 
applied, they were inspired with an enthusiastic desire to 
follow him all over the world. William, duke of Normandy, 

as soon as he had landed his troops on England, set fire to his 
own ships, and the conquest of the kingdom was effected. 


But there are no ruins which excite in us sentiments 0 sub- 


lime, as those produced by the ruins of nature. They repre- 
sent to us this vast prison of the earth in which we are im- 
mured, as subject itself to destruction; and they detach us at 
once from our paſsions and prejudices, as from a momentary 
and frivolous theatrical exhibition. When Lisbon was destroy- 
ed by an earthquake, its inhabitants, on making their escape 
from their houses, embraced each other; high and low, 
friends and enemies, jews and inquisitors, known and un- 
known; every one shared his clothing and provisions with 
those who had saved nothing. I have seen a similar scene 
take place in a ship, on the point of perishing in a storm. 
The first effect of calamity, says a celebrated writer, is to 


strengthen the soul, and the second is, to melt it, because, 


the first emotion in man, under the preſsure of calamity, is 
to rise towards the Deity, and the second to fall back into 


physical wants. This laat effect is that of reflection; but the 
moral and sublime sentiment almost always takes poſseſsion 


ol the heart, at the sight of a magnificent destruction. 
7857 RUINS OF NATURE. | 
When predictions of the approaching diſsolution of the 


world were some ages ago spread over Europe, à great 
number of persons divested themselves of their property ; and 
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there is no reason to doubt, that the very same thing would 
happen at this day, should similar opinions be propagated and 
believed. But such sudden and total ruins are not to be 
apprehended, in the infinitely sage plans of nature; since 
here, nothing is destroyed but what is again repaired, 
The apparent ruins of the globe, such as the rocks which 
roughen its surſace in so many places, are intended for some 
purpose. Rocks have the appearance of ruin in our eyes, 
only because they are neither square nor polished like the 
stones of our, monuments; but their anfractuosities are 
neceſsary to certain vegetables and animals, which are des- 
tined to find in them nourishment and shelter. It is only 
for vegetative and sensitive beings, that nature has created 
the foſsil kingdom; and as soon as man has raised out of it, 
maſses useleſs on the surface of the earth for these objects, 
she hastens to apply her chisel to them, in order to em ploy 
them in the general harmony. | 

If we attend to the origin and the end of her works, those 
of the most renowned nations will appear perfectly frivolous. 
It was not neceſsary, that mighty nations should rear such 
enormous maſses of stone, in order, one day, to inspire me 
with respect for their antiquity. A small pebble in one of 
our brooks, is more ancient than the pyramids of Egypt. A 
multitude of cities have been destroyed since it was created. 
If I am disposed to blend some moral sentiment with the 
monuments of nature, I can say to myself, on seeing a rock, 
It was on this place, perhaps, that the good Fenelon reposed, 
4 while meditating on the plan of his divine Telemachus; 
4 and the day will perhaps come when there shall be engraved 
« on it, that he had produced a revolution in Europe, by 
« instructing kings that their glory consists in rendering 
© mankind happy, and that the happineſs of mankind de- 

« pends on the labours of agriculture. Posterity will gaze 
with delight on the very stone, on which my eyes are at 
6 * It is thus that I embrace, at once, 
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the past and a future on beholding an insensible rock, 
which if I consecrate to virtue, by a simple inscription, I 
render infinitely more venerable, than by n it with 
the five orders of architecture, 


OF THE PLEASURE OF SOLITUDE. . 


It is also melancholy which renders solitude so attractive. 
Solitude flatters our animal instinct, by inviting us to a 
retreat 80 much the more tranquil, as the agitations of our 
life have been more restleſs; and it extends our divine in- 
stinct, by opening to us prospects, in which natural and 
moral beauties present themselves with all the attraction of 
sentiment. From the effect of these contrasts, and of this 


double harmony, it happens that there is no solitude more 


soothing, than that which is near to a large city; and no 
popular festivity more agreeable, than that which 1 18 enjoyed 
in the bosom of solitude. 


OF THE SENTIMENT OF LOVE. 


Were love nothing better than a physical sensation, I 
would wish for nothing more, than to leave two lovers to 
reason, and to act agreeably to the physical laws of the 
motion of the blood, of the secretion of the chyle, and of the 
other humours of the body, were it my object to give the 
groſsest libertine a disgust for it. Its principal act itself 
is accompanied with the sentiment of shame in the inhabi- 
tants of all countries. No nation permits public prostitution ; 
and though enlightened navigators may have advanced that 
the inhabitants of Otaheite conformed to this infamous 
practice, more attentive observers have since adduced 
proofs, that, as to the island in question, it was chargeable 
only on young women in the lowest rank of * 
vol. Il, 2 
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but that the other claſses there preserved the sense of 
modesty common to all mankind. +: 

I am incapable of discovering in nature, any direct cause 
of shame. If it be alleged, that man is ashamed of the 
venereal act, because it renders him similar to the animal, 
the reason will be found insufficient ; for sleep, drinking, 
and eating, bring him still more frequently to the similitude 

of the animal, and yet no shame is attached to these. 
There is, indeed, a cause of shame in the physical act, but 
whence proceeds that occasioned by the moral sentiment. 
Not only is the act carefully concealed, but even the re- 
collection of it. Woman considers it as a proof of her 
weakneſs; she opposes long resistance to the solicitations of 
man. How comes it that nature has planted this obstacle in 
her heart, which, in many cases, actually triumphs over the 
most powerful of propensities, and the most headstrong of 
paſsions? 6 5 5 
Beside the particular causes of shame which are unknown 
to me, I think 1 discern one in the two powers of which man 
is constituted. The sense of love being, if I may so expreſs 
myself, the centre towards which all the physical sensations, 
such as those of perfumes, of music, of agreeable colours, 
and forms, of the touch, of delicate temperatures and 
savours, converge, there results from these a very pow- 
erful opposition to the other intellectual powers, from 
which are derived the sentiments of divinity and immortality. 
Their contrast is so much the more striking, as the act of 
the first is in itself animal and blind, and as the moral senti- 
ment which usually accompanies love is more extensive 
and more sublime. The lover therefore, in order to 
render his mistreſs propitious, never fails to make this take 
the lead, and to employ every effort to intermix it with the 
other sensation. Thus shame arises, in my opinion, from 
the combat of these two powers ; and this is the reason why 
children have it not naturally, because the sense of love is in 
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them not yet unfolded ; why young persons hare a great 


deal of it, because those two powers act in them with all 
their energy; and why most old people have none at all, 
because they are past the sense of love, from a decay of 
nature, er have lost its moral sentiment, from the corruption 
of society; or, which is a common case, from the effect of 
both together, by the concurrence of these two causes. 

As nature has aſsigned to the province of this paſsion, 
which is designed to be the means of re- perpetuating human 
life, all the animal sensations, she has likewise united in it 
all the sentiments of the soul; 80 that love presents to two 
lovers not only the sentiments which blend with our wants 
and with the instinct of our misery, such as those of pro- 
tection, of aſsistance, of confidence, of support, of repose, 
but all the sublime instincts besides, which elevate man 


above humanity. In this sense it is that Plato defined love 


to bean interposition of the gods in behalf of young people.* 


lt was by means of the sublime influence of this paſsion that the Thebans 
formed a battalion of heroes called the sacred band. They all fell together 
in the battle of Cheronea. They were found extended on the ground in the 
same straight line, transfixed with ghastly wounds before, and with their 
faces turned towards the enemy. This spectacle drew tears from the eyes of 
Philip himself, their conqueror. Lycurgus had likewise employed the 
power of love in the education of the Spartans, and rendered it one of the 
great props of his republic. But as the animal counterpoise of this celestial 
Sentiment was ne longer found in the beloved object, it sometimes threw the 
Greeks into certain irregularities, which have justly been imputed to them as 
a matter of reproach. Their legislators considered women as the ingtruments 
merely of procreating children; they did not perceive that, by favouring love 


: between men, they enfeebled, that which ought to unite the Sexes, and that, 


in attempting to strengthen their political bands, they were tearing azunder 
those of nature. | 

The republic of Lycurgus had, beside, other natural defects. I hall 
mention only one, the slavery of the Helots. These two particulars haw- 
ever excepted, I consider this legislator as the most Sublime genius that ever 
existed: and even in regard to these he stands, in some measure, excusable, 
in consideration of the obstacles of every kind which he had to encounter in 
me establishment of his laws, | | 
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Whoever wishes to be acquainted with human nature, 
needs only to study that of love, and he will observe Spring- 
ing out of it all the sentiments of which I have spoken, and a 
multitude of others which I have neither time nor talents to 
unfold. We shall remark, first, that this natural affection 
discloses, in every being, its principal character, by giving 
it all the advantages of a complete extension. Thus, for 
example, it is in the season when each plant re-perpetuates 
itself by its flowers and its fruit that it acquires all its perfec- 
tion, and the characters by which it is invariably determined. 
It is in the season of love that the birds of song redouble 
their melody, and that those which excel in the beauty 
of colours array themselves in their finest plumage, the 
various shades of which they delight to display, by swelling 
their throats, by rounding their tail into the form of a wheel, 
or by extending their wings along the ground. It is then 
that the vigorous bull presents his forehead, and threatens 
with his horn; that the nimble courser bounds along the 
plain; that the ferocious animals fill the forests with the 


There are, in the harmonies of the different ages of human life, such de- 
lightful relations, of the weakneſs of children, to the vigour of their parents; 
of the courage and the love between young persons of both sexes, to the virtue 
and the religion of unimpaſsioned old people, that I am astonished no at- 
tempt has been made to present a picture at least of a human society, thus in 
concord wita all the wants of life and with the laws of nature. There are, 
indeed, some sketches of this sort in Telemachus, particularly in the manners 
of the inhabitants of Bœtica, but they are exceedingly slight. I am persuaded 
that a Society, thus cemented in all its parts, would attain to the highest 
degree of social felicity, of which human nature is susceptible in this world, 
and would be able to bid defiance to all the storms of political agitation. So 
far from being exposed to the fear of danger on the part of neighbouring 
$tates, it might make an easy conquest ef them without the use of arms, as 
ancient China did, merely by the spectacle of its felicity, and by the influence 
of its virtues. I once entertained a design, on the suggestion of J. J. Rouſseau, 
of extending this idea, by compoxing the history of a nation of Greece, well 
known to the poets, because it lived agreeably to nature, and for that very 
reason almost entirely unknown'to our political writers ; but time permitted 
me only to trace the outline of it, or, at most, to finish the first book. 
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dreadful noise of their roaring ; and that the tigreſs, exhaling 
the odour of carnage, makes the solitudes of Africa to re- 


sound with her hideous yells, and appears clothed with 
every horrid attractive grace in the * of her tremendous 
lover. | 
It is likewise in the season of love that all the affections 

natural to the heart of man are unfolded. Then it is that 
Innocence, candour, sincerity, modesty, generosity, heroizm» 
holy faith, piety, expreſs themselves, with ineffable grace, 
in the attitude and features of two young lovers. Love 
aſsumes in their souls all the characters of religion and 
virtue. They retire far from the tumultuous aſsemblies o 
the city, from the corruptive paths of ambition, in quest of 
some sequestered spot, where, upon the rural altar, they 
may be at liberty to mingle and exchange the tender vows 
of everlasting affection. The fountains, the woods, the 
dawning Aurora, the constellations of the night, receive, by 
turns, the sacred deposit of the oath of love. Lost, at 
times, in a sacred enthusiasm, they consider each other as 
beings of a superior order. The mistreſs is a goddefs, the 
lover becomes an idolater. The graſs under their feet, the 
air which they breathe, the shades under which they repose, 
all appear consecrated, in their eyes, by enjoying the same 
atmosphere with them. In the widely extended universe 
they behold no other felicity but that of living and dying 
together, or rather they have lost all sight of death. Love 
transports them into ages of infinite duration, and death 
seems to them only the transition to eternal union, But 
should cruel destiny separate them from each other, neither 
the prospects of fortune, nor the friendship of the most 
endeared companions, can afford them consolation under 
the loſs. They had reached heaven, but they languish 
on the earth. In their despair, they are hurried into the 
retirement of the cloister, to employ the remaining dregs 
of life in re-demanding of God that felicity, of which 
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they enjoyed but a transient glimpse. Nay, many a 

tedious year after their separation, when the cold hand of 
age has frozen up the current of sense, after having been 
distracted by a thousand and a thousand anxieties foreign to 
the heart, which so many times made them forget that they 
were human beings, the bosom still palpitates at the sight of 
the tomb which contains the object once so tenderly be- 
loved. They had parted with it in the world, they hope 
to see it again in heaven. Unfortunate Eloisa ! what sub- 
lime emotions were kindled in thy soul by the ashes of thy 
Abelard ! f | 

Such celestial emotions cannot poſsibly be the effect of a mere 
animal act. Love is not a slight convulsion, as the divine 
Marcus Aurelius calls it. It is to the charms of virtue and 
the sentiment of her divine attributes, that love is indebted 
for all its enthusiastic energy. Vice itself, in order to 
please, is under the neceſsity of borrowing its looks and its 
language. If theatrical female performers captivate so 
many lovers, the seduction is carried on by means of the 
illusions of innocence, of benevolence, and of magnani- 
mity displayed in the characters of the shepherdeſses, of the 
heroines, and of the goddeſses which they are accustomed 
to represent. Their boasted graces are only the appear- 
ances of the virtues which they counterfeit. If, on the 
contrary, virtue sometimes becomes displeasing, it is because 
she exhibits herself in the disguise of harshneſs, caprice, 
peevishneſs, or some other repulsive quality. 
Thus, beauty is the offspring of virtue, and uglineſs that of 
vice; and these characters are frequently impreſsed from the 
earliest infancy, by means of education. It will be objected 
to me, that there are men handsome, yet vicious, and others 
homely, yet virtuous. Socrates and Alcibiades have been 
adduced as noted instances in ancient times. But these 
very examples confirm my position. Socrates was unhappy 
and vicious at the time of life when the physiognomy 
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alsumes its principal characters, from infancy to the age of 
seventeen years. He was born ina poor condition; his father 
had determined, notwithstanding his declared reluctance, to 
breed him to the art of sculpture. Nothing leſs than the 
authority of an oracle could rescue him from this parental 
tyranny. Socrates acknowledged, in conformity to the 
decision of a physiognomist, that he was addicted to women 
and wine, the vices into which men are usually thrown by 
the preſsure of calamity ; at length he became reformed, 
and nothing could be. more beautiful than this philosopher 
when he discoursed about the Deity. As to the happy 
Alcibiades, born in the very lap of fortune, the leſsons of 
Socrates, and the love of his parents and fellow citizens, 
expanded in him, at once, beauty of person and of soul; 
but having been at last betrayed .into irregular courses, 
through the influence of bad company, nothing remained 
but the bare physiognomy of virtue. However engaging 
their first appearance, the uglineſs of vice soon discovers 
itself on the faces of handsome men degraded by wickedneſs. 
You can perceive, even under their smiles, a certain marked 
trait of falshood and perfidy. This diſsonance is commu» ' 
nicated even to the voice, Every thing about them is 
marked like their face, I beg leave to observe farther, 
that all the forms of organized beings expreſs intellectual 
sentiments, not only to the eyes of man who studies nature, 
but to those of animals, which are instructed at once by their 
instinct, in particulars of knowledge, which, in many 
respects, are to us so obscure, Thus, for example, every 
species of animal has certain traits which are expreisive of 
its character. From the sparkling and restleſs eyes of the 
tiger, you may discover his ferocity and perſidy. The 
gluttony of the hog is announced by the vulgarity of his 
attitude, and the inclination of his head towards the ground. 
All animals are perfectly well acquainted with those cha- 
racters, for the laws of nature are universal. For instance, 
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though there be to the eye of man, unleſs he is very atten - 
tive, an exceedingly slight external difference between a fox 
and a species of dog which resembles him, the hen will 
never mistake the one for the other. She will take no 
alarm on the approach of the dog, but will be seized with 
terror the moment the fox appears. It is to be remarked 
also, that every animal expreſses in its features some one 
ruling paſsion, euch as cruelty, sensuality, cunning, stupi- 
dity, But man alone, unleſs he has been debased by the 
vices of society, bears upon his countenance the impreſsions 
of a celestial origin, There is no one trait of beauty but 
what may be referred to some virtue; one belongs to inno- 
cence, another to candour, and some to generosity,, modesty, 
or heroizm, It is to the influence of these that man is in- 
debted, in every country, for the respect and confidence 
with which he is honoured by the brute creation, unleſs 
they have been forced out of nature by unrelenting perse- 
cution on the part of man. Whatever charms may appear 
In the harmony of colours and forms of the human figure, 
there is no visible reason why its physical effect should 
- exert an influence over animals, unleſs the impreſsion of 
some moral power were combined with it. Plumpneſs of 
form, or freshneſs of colouring, ought rather to excite the 
appetite of ferocious animals, than their respect or their love, 
Finally, as we are able to distinguish their impaſsioned cha- 
racter, they, in like manner, can distinguish ours, and 
are capable of forming a very accurate judgment as to 
whether cruel or pacific. Game birds, which fly the 
sanguinary fowler, aſsemble with ne, around the 
harmleſs shepherd, 

It has been aſserted, that beauty is 8 in every _ 
nation ; but this opinion has been already refuted by an ap- 
peal to matter of fact. The mutilations of the negroes, 
their incisions in the skin, their flattened noses, their com- 


preſsed foreheads, the flat, round, long, and pointed heads of 
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the savages of North America, the perforated lips of the 
Brazilians, the large ears of the people of Laos, in Asia, and 
of some nations of Guiana, are the effects of superstition or 
of a faulty education. The ferocious animals themselves 
are struck at the sight of these deformities. All travellers 
unanimously concur in their testimony, that when lions or 
tigers are famished, which rarely happens, and thereby re- 
_ duced to the neceſsity of attacking caravans in the night, 
they fall first upon the beasts of burden, and next upon 
the Indians, or the black people. The European form, 
with its simplicity, has a much more imposing effect upon 
them, than when disfigured by African or Asiatic characters, 
When not degraded by the vices of society its expreſsion 
is sublime. A Neapolitan, John Baptist Porta, took it into 
his head to trace out in it a similarity to the features of 
animals. On this subject he has composed a book, embel- 
lished with engravings, representing the human head under 
the forced resemblance of the head of a dog, a hors, a 
sheep, a hog, and an ox. His system is somewhat favour- 
able to certain modern opinions, and agrees tolerably well 
with the hideous changes which the paſsions produce in the 
human form. But I should be glad to know after what 
animal Pigalle copied that charming Mercury which I have 
seen at Berlin, and after the paſsions of what brutes, 
Grecian sculptors produced the Jupiter of the capitol, the 
Venus Pudica and the Apollo of the Vatican? In what 
animals have they studied those divine expreſsions? . 
I am convinced, as I have already said, that there is not a 
single beautiful touch in a figure, but what may be allied to 
some moral sentiment, in regard to virtue and the Deity. 


Traits of uglineſs might be, in like manner, referred to some 


vicious affection, such as jealousy, avarice, gluttony, or rage. 
In order to demonstrate to our philosophers, how far they 
are wide of the mark when they attempt to make the pas- 
sions the only moving principles of human life, I wish they 
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could be presented with the expreſsion of all FOR paſsions | 
collected in a single head; for example, the wanton and 


obscene leer of a prostitute, with the deceitful and haughty 


air of an ambitious courtier, and accompanied with some 
touches of hatred and envy, which are negative ambitions, 
A head, in which they should all be united, would be more 


horrid than that of Medusa; it would be a likeneſs of Nero. 


£ Every paſsion has an animal character, as John Baptist 
Porta excellently observed. But every virtue, too, has its 
animal character, and a physiognomy isnever more interesting 
than when you distinguich in it a celestial affection 
struggling with an animal paſsion. Nay, I do not know 
whether it be poſsible to expreſs a virtue otherwise than by 
2 triumph of this kind. Hence it is that modesty appears 
$0 lovely on the face of a young female, because it is the con- 
flict of the most powerful of animal paſsions with a sublime 
sentiment. The expreſsion of sensibility likewise renders 
a face extremely interesting, because the soul, in this case, 
shews itself in a state of suffering, and because this sight 
excites a virtue in ourselves, namely, the sentiment of com- 
paſsion. If the sensibility of the figure in question is 
active, that is, if it arises, itself, from the contemplation of 
the misery of another, it strikes us still more, Wa it then 


becomes the divine expreſsion of generosity. 


1 am firmly persuaded, that the most celebrated Statues 
and pictures of antiquity, owe much of their exalted reputa- 
tion merely to the expreſsion of this double character, that 
is, to the harmony arising from the two opposite sentiments 


of paſsion and virtue. This at least is certain, that the most 


justly boasted master pieces in sculpture and painting, 
among the ancients, all presented this kind of contrast. 
Abundant instances of this might be adduced from their 
statues, as the Venus Pudica, and the Dying Gladiator, who, 
even when fallen, preserves respect for his own glory, at the 
moment he is sinking into the arms of death. Such, likes 
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wise, was that of Cupid hurling thunder aſter the infant 
Alcibiades, which Pliny ascribes to Praxiteles or to Scopas. 
An amiable child, launching from his little hand the dread 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, must excite at once the sentiment of 
innocence, and that of terror. With the character of the 
god was blended that of a man equally attractive and ſormi- 
dable. The paintings of the ancients, in my opinion, ex- 
preſsed still better, those harmonies of opposite sentiments. 
Pliny, who has preserved the memory of the most noted of 
them, quotes, among others, a picture by Athenion of 
Maronea, which represented the cautious and crafty Ulyſses 
detecting Achilles when under the disguise of a young 
woman, by presenting to him an aſsortment of female 
trinkets, among which he had careleſsly, and without ap- 
pearance of art, introduced a sword. The lively emotion 
with which Achilles lays hold of the sword, must have 
exhibited a charming contrast with the habit and com- 
posed deportment of his womanish character. There must 
have resulted another, no leſs interesting in the character 
of Ulyſses, from his air of reserve, and the expreſsion of his 
satisfaction, under the restraint of prudence, fearful lest, in 


discovering Achilles, he should at the same time betray him- 


self. Another piece, still more affecting, from the pencil 
of Aristides of Thebes, represented Biblis languishing to 
death through the love which she bore to her own brother. 
In this picture there must have been distinctly represented 
the sentiment of virtue, repelling the idea of a eriminal 
paſcsion, and that of fraternal friends hip, recalling the heart 
to love under the very appearances of virtue. These cruel 
consonances, despair at the thought of being betrayed by her 
own heart, the desire of dying in order to conceal her shame, 
the desire of life to enjoy the sight of the beloved object, and 
health, wasting away under the preſsure of conflicts so pain- 
ful, must have expreſsed, amidst the languors of death and 
life, contrasts the most interesting on the countenance of 
that ill fated maid, | | 
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In another picture of the same Aristides, was represented 
to admiration, a mother, wounded in the breast during the 
Siege of a city, giving suck to her infant. She seemed 
afraid, says Pliny, lest it should draw in her blood together 
with her milk. Alexander prized this piece so highly that 
he had it conveyed to Pella, the place of his birth. What 
emotions must have been excited in contemplating a triumph 
so exalted as that of maternal affection absorbing all sense 
of personal suffering! Pouſsin, as we have seen, has bor- 
rowed from this virtue the principal expreſsion of his picture 
of the deluge. Rubens has employed it in a most wonder- 
ful manner in giving expreſsion to the face of his Mary de 
Medicis, in which you distinguish, at once, the anguish and 
the joy of child bearing. He farther heightens the violence 
of the physical paſsion, by the careleſs attitude into which 
the queen is thrown, in an easy chair, and by her naked 
foot, which has shaken off the slipper; and, on the other 
hand, conveys the sublimity of the moral sentiment 
awakened in her by the high destiny of her infant, who is 
presented to her by a god, reposed in a cradle of bunches of 
grapes, and ears of corn, symbols of the felicity of his reign. 
Thus the great masters, not satisfied with opposing, mecha- 
nically, groups of figures and vacuity, lights and shades, 
children and old men, feet and hands, sought with unre- | 
mitting care for those constrasts of our internal powers, 
which expreſs themselves on the human face divine, in 
touches ineffable, and which must constitute the eternal 
charm of their productions. The works of Le Sueur abound 
in these contrasts of sentiment, and he places them in such 
perfect harmony with those of elementary nature, that the 
result from them is the sweetest and the most profound 
melancholy. But it has been much easier for his pencil to 
paint, than it is for my pen to describe them.—I shall 
mention but one example more, taken from Pouſsin, an artist, 
admired for his skill in composition, but whose colours have 


suffered considerably from the hand of time. The piece ta 
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which I allude is his picture of the rape of the Sabine 
women. While the Roman soldiery are carrying off in 
their arms by force the terrified females, there is a Roman 
officer who is desirous of getting poſseſsion of one extremely 
beautiful as well as young. She has taken refuge in the 
arms of her mother, The officer dares not presume to 
offer violence to her, but seems to addreſs the mother with 
all the ardour of love, tempered with respect. By his coun- 
tenance, he seems to say :—* She will be happy with me! 
«© Let me be indebted for her to love and not to fear! I do not 
* wish so much to rob you of a daughter, as to give you a 
«© son!“ — This painter, while he conforms himself, in dres- 
sing his characters, to the simplicity of the age, which reu- 
dered all conditions nearly similar, has thus distinguished 
the officer from the soldier, not by his garb, but by his 
manners. He has caught, as he usually did, the moral 
character of his subject, which produces a very different 
effect from that of mere costume. I should have been ex- 
tremely happy had we been favoured, from the pencil of the 
same ingenious artist, with a representation of the same 
female Sabines, after they became wives and mothers, 
rushing in between the two contending armies of the Sa- 
bines and the Romans, © running,” as Plutarch says, 
«© gome on this side and others on that, with tears, shrieks, 
« and exclamations; hurrying through the clashing of arms, 
« and heaps of dead strewed on the ground, like persons 
« mad or frantic, carrying their sucking infants in their 
„ arms, while, with their hair dishevelled, they intreated 
«© now the Romans, and then the Sabines, by every tender 
« adjuration that can touch the heart of man. 
The most powerful effects of love, as has been said, arise from 
contradictory feelings, melting into each other, just as those 
of hatred are, frequently, produced from similar sentiments- 


* Plutarch's Life of Romulus, 
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which happen to clash. Hence it is that no feeling can be 
more agreeable than to find a friend in a man whom we 
considered as an enemy; and no mortification so poignant 


as meeting an enemy in the man whom we depended upon 


as a friend. These harmonic effects frequently render a 
slight and transient kindneſs more valuable than a continued 
series of good offices, and a momentary offence more odious 
than the declared enmity of a whole life-time; because, in 
the first case, feelings diametrically opposite happily 
unite, and in the second, congenial feelings violently clash. 
Hence too it is, that a single blemish, amidst the valuable 
qualities of a man of worth, frequently appears more 
offensive than all the vices of a libertine who displays only 
a Solitary virtue, because, from the effect of contrast, these 
two qualities become more prominent, and eclipse the 
others in the two opposite characters. It proceeds like- 
wise from the weakneſs of the human mind, which, attach- 


| Ing itself always to a single point of the object it contem- 


plates, fixes on the most striking quality, in framing its 
decisions. It is impoſsible to enumerate the errors into 
which we are every day falling, for want of studying these 
elementary principles of nature. It might be poſsible, 
without doubt, to extend them much farther ; but it will be 
sufficient for my. purpose, if I have given a demonstration 
of their existence, and have inspired others with an incli- 
nation properly to apply them. : ' 

These harmonies acquire greater energy from the . 
ing contrasts which detach them, from the consonances that 


| repeat them, and from the other elementary laws already 


mentioned ; but if with these are blended any one of the 


moral sentiments of which I have been presenting a faint 


sketch, in this case, the effect resulting from the whole is 
inexpreſsibly delightful. Thus, for example, a harmony 
becomes, in some degree, celestial, when it contains a mys- 


tery, which always supposes something marvellous and 
divine. I. one day felt a most agreeable effect, as I was 
looking over a collection of old prints which represented 
the history of Adonis, Venus had stolen the infant Adonis 
from Diana, and was educating him with her son Cupid. 


Diana was determined to recover him, as being the son of 


one of her nymphs. Venus, having, on a certain day, 
alighted from her chariot, drawn by doves, was walking 
with the two boys in a valley of Cythera. Diana, at the 
head of her armed retinue, places herself in ambush in a 


forest through which Venus was to paſs, Venus, as soon as 


she perceived her adversary approaching, and incapableeither 
of escaping, or of preventing the recapture of Adonis, was 
instantly struck with the thought of clapping wings on his 
shoulders, and presenting Cupid and him together to Diana, 
desired her to take either of the children which she believed 
to be her property. Both being equally beautiful, both of 
the same age, and both furnished with wings, the chaste 
goddeſs of the woods was deterred from choosing either the 
one or the other, and refrained from taking Adonis for fear 
of taking Cupid. 

This fable contains several sentimental beauties. I related 
it one day to J. J. Rouſseau, who was highly delighted with it. 
“Nothing pleases me so much, said he, as an agreeable 
„image which conveys a moral sentiment.” We were, 
at that time, in the plain of Neuilly, near a park, in which 
we saw a group of love and friendship, under the forms of a 
young man and young woman of fifteen or sixteen years of 


age, embracing each other with lips to lips. Having looked 


at them, Rouſseau said, Here is an obscene image, pre- 
„ sented from a charming idea. Nothing could have been 


more agreeable than a representation of the two figures in 


« their natural state: friendship, as a grown young woman, 
% careſsing an infant Cupid.” Being on that interesting 
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subject, I depended to him the conclusion of that affecting 


fable of Philomela and Progne,* 


« What a series of ideas! cried he, and how m 
t affecting!” His voice faultered, and the tears started 
into his eyes. I perceived that he was farther moved by 
the secret correspondencies between the talents and the des- 
tiny of that bird and his own situation. 

It is obvious then, in the two allegorical subjects of Diana 
and Adonis, and of love and friendship, that there are really 
within us two distinct powers, the harmonies of which exalt 
the soul, when the physical image throws us into a moral 
sentiment, as in the first example, and abase it, on the con- 
trary, when a moral sentiment recals us to a physical sen- 
sation, as in the example of love and friendship. 

The suppreſsed circumstances still contribute to the 8 


expreſsions, because they are conformable to the expansive 


nature of the soul. They make it traverse a vast field of 
ideas. To these suppreſsions the fable of the Nightingale 
is indebted for the powerful effect which it produces. To 
these may be added a multitude of other oppositions, which 
I have not leisure to analyse. ES 

The farther the physical image is removed from us, the - 
greater extension is given to the moral sentiment, and the 
more circumscribed the first, the more energetic is the sen- 
timent rendered. It is this, undoubtedly, which commu- 
nicates so much force to our affections, when we regret the 
death of a friend. Grief, in this case, conveys the soul 
from one world to the other, and from an object full of 
charms, to a tomb. Hence it is, that the following paſsage 


from Jeremiah contains a strain of sublime melancholy. 


A voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation and bitter 
% weeping: Rachael weeping for her children; refused to 


For the paſsage, See study I. page 16, of the fitst volume. 
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« be comforted, because they were not.. All the conso- 
lations which this world can administer are destroyed by 
this single expreſsion of maternal anguish, becauſe they were 
not. 5 | 

The single jet d'eau of St. Cloud pleases me more than 
all its cascades. However, though the physical image 
Should not escape, and lose itself in infinity, it may convey 
sorrow thither when it reflects the same sentiment. I find 
in Plutarch a noble effect of this progreſsive consonance. 
„Brutus, says he, giving up all for lost, and having 
<< resolyed to withdraw from Italy, paſsed, by land, through 
% Lucania, and came to Elea, which is situated on the sea 
« side. Portia being to return from thence ta Rome, en- 
« deavoured to conceal the grief which oppreſsed her on 
* the prospect of their approaching separation, but, with 
«© all her resolution and magnanimity, she betrayed the 
&* g8orrow which was preying on her heart, when she saw 
ia picture which there accidentally caught her eye. The 
« subject of this piece was taken from the Iliad, and repre- 
«« $ented the parting of Hector and Andromache, when 
„ the former was preparing to take the field, and at the 
instant when he was delivering the infant Astyanax into 
the arms of his mother, while her eyes remain immorve- 
* ably fixed on Hector. The resemblance which the pic- 
« ture bore to her own distreſs, made her burst into tears; 
and several times a day she repaired to the place where it 
«© hung to gaze at it, and to weep before it. This being 
* observed by Acilius, one of the friends of Brutus, he 
< repeated the paſsage from Homer, in which Andromache 


« expreſses her inward emotion: 


„Jeremiah, chap. XXXI. ver. 28. 
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% Yet while my Hector ſtill survives, I see 
« My father, ns brethren, all in thee. 


| Pope. 


«© Brutus replied with a smile, But I must not answer 
«« Portia in the words of Hector to Andromache :— 
cc A eig ornov 180% TH TavTh; £pya date, 
Aso r HAaxdTH TE Kat GuPArTonouot AC RE. 
44... + + +» hasten to thy tasks at home, 


«© There guide the spindle and direct the loom.” 
| f Porz. 


% For though the natural weakneſs of her body prevents 
«© her from doing what the strength of men only can per- 
« form, yet she has a mind as valiant and as active for the 
« good of her country as we have.” | 

This picture was, undoubtedly, placed under the peristyle 
of some temple built on the shore of the sea. Brutus was 
on the point of embarking without pomp, and without a 
retinue. His wife, the daughter of Cato, had accompanied 
him, perhaps on foot. The moment of separation ap- 
proached; in order to sooth her anguish, she fixed her eyes 
on that painting consecrated to the gods. She beheld in it 
the last long farewell of Hector and Andromache ; she was 
overwhelmed ; and to reanimate her fortitude, turned her 
eyes towards her husband. The comparison was completed, 


her courage ſorsook her, tears gushed out, and conjugal 
| affection triumphed over the love of her country. Two 


virtues in opposition ! Add to these the characters of a wild 
nature, which blend so well with human grief: profound 
solitude; the columns and the cupola of that antique tem- 
ple, corroded by the keen air of the sea, and marbled over 
with moſses, which give them the appearance of green 
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bronze; a setting sun, which gilds its summit; the hollow 
murmurs of the distant sea, breaking along the coast of 
Lucania; the towers of Elea, perceptible in the bosom 
of a valley between two steep mountains, and that 
sorrow of Portia, which hurries us back to the days of 
Andromache! What a picture, suggested by the contem- 
Plation of a picture! O ye artists, could you but produce 
it, Portia would, in her turn, call forth many a tear. 

TI could adduce proofs without end, of the two powers by 
which we are governed. Enough has been said on the 
zubject of a paſsion, the instinct of which is so blind, to 
evince, that we are attracted to it and actuated by it in 
conformity to laws widely different from those of digestion. 
Our affections demonstrate the immortality of the soul, 
because they expound, under all the circumstances in which 
they feel, the attributes of Deity, such as that of infinity, 
and never dwell with delight on the earth, except on the 
attractions of virtue and innocence. 


OF SOME OTHER SENTIMENTS OF DEITY, AND PARTI- 
CULARLY THAT OF VIRTUE. 


Beside these there are a great number of sentimental 
laws, which it has not been in my power at present to 
unfold ; such are those which suggest presentiments, omens, 
dreams, the recurrence of fortunate and unfortunate events 
at the same epochs, and the like. Their effects are attested 
among polished and savage nations, by profane as well as 
sacred writers, and by every man who pays attention to the 
laws of nature. These communications of the soul, with 
an order of things invisible, are rejected by the learned of 
modern times, because they come not within the province 
of their systems and their almanacks; but how many 
things exist which are not consistent with our reason, and 
which have not been so much as perceived by it! 
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There are particular laws which demonstrate the imme- 
dizte action of providence on the human race, and which are 
opposite to the general laws of physics. For. example the 
principles of reason, of paſsion, and of sentiment, as well 
as the organs of speech and of hearing, are the same in the 
inhabitants of all countries ; yet the language of nations 
differs all the world over. How comes it that the art of 
speech is so various among beings who have all the same 
wants, and that it should be constantly changing to such a 
degree in its transmiſsion from father to son, that we, 
modern French, no longer understand the language of the 
Gauls, and that the day is coming, when our posterity will 
be unable to comprehend ours? The ox of Bengal bellows 
like that of the Ukraine, and the nightingale to this day 
pours out the-same melodious strains in our climates as those 
which charmed the ears of the bard of e on the 
banks of the Po. | | 

It is impoſsible to maintain, though it has when afrarted 
by certain writers of high reputation, that languages are 
characterized by climates ; for if they were subjected to 
an. influence of this kind, they would never vary in any 
country in which the climate is invariable. The language 
of the Romans was at first barbarous, afterwards majestic, 
and is now. become soft and effeminate. They are not 
rough in the north and soft in the south, as is pretended by 
.. Rouſseau, who, in treating this point, has given far too 
great extension to physical laws. The language of the Rus- 
sians in the north of Europe is extremely soft, being a dialect 
of the Greek, and the jargon of the southern provinces of 
France is harsh and coarse. The Laplanders, who inhabit the 
shores of the Frozen Ocean, speak a language that is highly 
grateful to the ear, and the Hottentots, who inhabit a very . 
temperate climate. of the Cape of Good Hope, cluck like 
India cocks. The language of the Indians of Peru is load- / 
ed with strong aspirations and consonants, difficult to be 
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pronounced. Any one, without going out of his closet, 
may distinguish the different characters of the language of 
each nation, by the names which appear on the geographi- 
cal charts of the country, and may satisfy himself that 
their harshneſs or softneſs has no felation whatever to those 
of latitude. 
Other observers have aſserted, that the languages of 
nations have been determined and fixed by their great 
writers. But the great writers of the age of Augustus did 
not secure the Latin language from corruption, previously 
to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Those of the age of 
Louis XIV. already begin to be antiquated among our- 
selves. If posterity fixes the character of a language to 
the age which was productive of great writers, it is not, as 
they allege, because it was then at its greatest purity ; for 
you will find in them as many of those inversions of 
phraseology, of those decompositions of words, and of 
those embarraſsed constructions, which render the meta- 
physical study of all grammar tiresome and barbarous ; but 
it is because the writings of those great men abound with 
maxims of virtue, and present us with a thousand views of 
the Deity. 1 have no doubt that the sublime sentiments by 
which they are inspired enlighten them still in the order 
and disposition of their works, since they are the sources 
of all harmony. From this, if I am not mistaken, results 
the unalterable charm which renders the perusal of them 
so delightful at all times, and to people of all nations. 
Hence it is, that Plutarch has eclipsed most of the writers 


of Greece, though he was of the age neither of Pericles 


nor Alexander, and that the translation of his works into 

old French, by the virtuous Amyot, will be more generally 

read by posterity than most of the original works produced, 

even in the age of Louis XIV. It is the moral goodneſs 

of a period which characterizes a language, and which 

transmits it unchanged to the generation following. This 
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is the reason that the languages, the customs, and even the 


form of dreſses are, in Asia, transmitted inviolably from 
generation to generation, because fathers, all over that con- 
tinent, make themselves beloved by their children. But 
these reasons do not explain the diversity in language which 
subsists between one nation and another. It must ever 
appear to me supernatural that men who enjoy the same 
elements, and are subjected to the same wants, should not 
employ the same words in expreſsing them. There is but 
one sun to illuminate the whole earth, and he bears a dif- 


ferent name in every different land. 


I beg leave to mention a farther effect of a law to which 
little attention has heen paid, which is, that there never 
arises 2 man eminently distinguished, in any line, but there 
appears at the same time, either in his own country, or in 


some neighbouring nation, an antagonist poſseſsing talents, 
and a reputation in complete opposition: such were Demo- 


critus and Heraclitus, Alexander and Diogenes, Descartes 
and Newton, Corneille and Racine, Boſsuet and Fenelon, 
Voltaire and Rouſseau, I had collected, on the subject 
of the two extraordinary men last mentioned, who were 
contemporaries, and who died the same year, a great 
number of observations, which demonstrate that, through 
the whole course of life, they presented a striking contrast 
in respect of talents, manners, and fortune, but I have 
relinquished this parallel, in order to devote my attention 
to a pursuit which I deemed much more useful. 

This balancing of illustrious characters will not appear 
extraordinary, if we consider that it is a consequence from 


the general law of, contraries which governs the world, and 
from which all the harmonies of nature result; it must 


therefore manifest itself above all in the human race, which 
is the centre of the whole ; and it is in reality particularly 
visihle in that wonderful equilibrium, according to which 
the two sexes are born in equal numbers, It does net 
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fix on individuals in particular, for we see families consisting 
wholly of daughters, and others entirely of sons; but it 
embraces the aggregate of a whole city or nation, the male 
and female children of which are always produced very 
nearly equal in number. Whatever inequality of sex there 
may exist in the variety of births in families, the equality 
is constantly restored in the aggregate of the people. 

But there is another equilibrium no leſs wonderful, and to 
which, I believe, no attention has been paid. As there are 
a great many men who perish in war, in sea voyages, and 
by painful and dangerous employments, it would thence 
follow, that, at last, the number of women would daily go 
on in an increaging proportion, On the supposition that 
there perishes, annually, one tenth part more men than 
women, the balance of the sex must become more and more 
unequal. Social ruin must increase from the very regularity 
even of natural order, This, however, does not take place ; 
the two sexes are almost always equally numerous; their 
occupations are different, but their destiny is the same. 
The women, who frequently impel men to engage in 
hazardous enterprizes, in order to support their luxury, or 
who foment animosities, or even kindle wars among them 
to gratify their vanity, are carried off in the security of 
pleasure and indulgence by maladies to which men are not 
zubject, but which frequently result from the moral, phi- 
sical, and political pains, which the men undergo in conse- 
quence of them. Thus the equilibrium of birth between 
the sexes is re- established by the equilibrium of death, 

Nature has multiplied these harmonic contrasts in all her 
works, in regard to man; for the fruits which minister to 
our neceſsities, frequently paſseſs in themselves opposite 
qualities, that serve as a mutual compensation. 

These effects, as has been elsewhere shewn, are not the 
mechanical results of climate, to the qualities of which they 
are frequently in opposition. All the works of nature have 
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the wants of man for their end; as all the sentiments of man 
bare Deity for their principle. The final intentions of 
nature have given to man the knowledge of all her works, 
as it is the instinct of Deity which has rendered men superior 
to the laws of nature. It is this instinct which, differently 
modified by the paſsions, engages the inhabitants of Ruſsia 
to bathe amidst the ice of the Neva, during the severest cold 
of winter, as well as the nations of Bengal in the waters of 
the Ganges; which, under the same latitudes, has rendered 
women slaves in the Phillipine Islands, and despots in the 
Island of Formosa; which makes men effeminate in the 
Moluccas, and intrepid in Macaſsar, and which forms, in the 
inhabitants of the same city, tyrants, citizens, and slaves. 

The sentiment of Deity is the first mover of the human. 
heart. Examine any one in those unforeseen moments, 
when the secret plans of attack and defence, with which 
social man continually encloses himself, are suppreſsed, not 
on the sight of a vast ruin, which totally subverts them, but 
simply on seeing an extraordinary plant or animal: “ Ah, 
% my God, exclaims he, how wonderful this is!“ and he 
invites the first person who happens to paſs by to partake 
of his astonishment, His first emotion is a transport of de. 
light which raises him to God, and the second a benevolent 
disposition to communicate his discoyery to man; but the 
social reason quickly recals him to personal interest. As 
soon as he sees a certain number of spectators aſsembled 
round the object of his curiosity, “ It was I,” says he, 
„ who observed it first.“ Then, if he happens to be a 
scholar, he never fails to apply his system to it. By and 
by he begins to calculate how much this discovery will 
bring him; he throws in some additional circumstances in 
order to heighten the appearance of the marvellous, and em- 
ploys the whole credit of his junto to puff it off, and to 
prosecute every one who presumes to differ from him in 
opinion, Thus every natural sentiment elevates us to God, 
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till the weight of our piſsions, and of human institutions, 
brings us back again to self. J. J. Rouſscau was therefore. 
in the right when he said, that man was good, but that men 
were wicked, | 
It was the instinct of Deity which figst aſsembled men 
together, and which became the basis of religion, and of the 
laws by which their union was to be cemented. On this it 
was that virtue found a support when she proposed to 
mitate the divinity, not only by the exercise of the arts and 
sciences, which the ancient Greeks, for this reason, denomi- 
nated the petty virtues, but in the result of the divine 
power and intelligence, which is beneficence. It consisted 
in the efforts made upon ourselves for the good of mankind, 
in the view of pleasing God only, It gave to man the sen- 
.timent of his own excellence by inspiring him with the con- 
tempt of terrestrial and transient enjoyments, and with a 
desire after things celestial and immortal. It was this sub- 
lime attraction which exalted courage to the rank of a virtue, 
and which made man advance intrepidly to meet death 
amidst so many anxieties to preserre life, Gallant D'Afsas, 
what had you to hope for on the earth, when you poured 
out your blood in the night, without a witneſs in the plains 
of Klosterkam, for the salvation of the French army? And 
you, Eustace de St. Pierre, what recompence did you expect 
from your country, when you appeared before ber tyrants 
with an halter about your neck, ready to meet an infamous 
death in saving your fellow citizens? Of what avail to your 
insensible ashes were the statues and the eulogiums which 
posterity was one day to consecrate to your memory? Could 
you so much as hope to meet with this reward in return for 
sacrifices either unknown or loaded with opprobrium? Could 

you be flattered, in ages to come, with the empty homage of 
a world separated ſrom you by eternal barriers? And you, 
more glorious still in the sight of God, obscure citizens, who 
sink ingloriously into the grave; you, whose virtues draw 
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down upon your heads, shame, calumny, persecution, 
poverty, contempt, even on the part of those who dispense 


the honours of a present state, could you have forced your 


way through paths so dreary and so rude, had not a _ 


from heaven illuminated your eyes ?* 


It is impoſsible for virtue to subsist independently of religion. I do not 
mean the theatrical virtues which attract public admiration, and often by 
means so contemptible, that they may be rather considered as so many vices. 
The very Pagans have turned them into ridicule. See what Marcus Aure- 
Iius has said on the subject. By virtue, I understand the good which we do 
to men, without the expectation of any reward from them, and frequently 
at the expence of fortune, nay, even of reputation. Analyse those instances, 
the traits of which have appeared to you most striking; there is no one of 
them which does not point our Deity nearer or more remote. I shall quote 
one not generally known, and singularly interesting from its very obscurity. 

In the last war in Germany, a captain of cavalry was ordered out on a fo- 
raging party. He put himself at the head of his troop, and marched to the 


. quarter aſsigned to him. It was 2 solitary valley, in which hardly any thing 


but woods could be seen. In the midst of it stood a small cottage: on per- 
ceiving it, he went up and knocked at the door, and out came an ancient 
Hernhutter, with a beard silvered over by age. Father,” says the officer, 

cc shew me a field where I can set my troopers a foraging.”—** Presently,” 
replied the hernhutter. The good old man walked before, and conducted 
them out of the valley. After a quarter of an hour's march, they found a 
fine field of bar ey. Here is the very thing we want,” says the 3 
« Have patience for a few minutes,” replies his guide, **you shall be satisfied.“ 
They went on, and at the distance of about a quarter of a league further, they 


arrived at another field of barley. The troop immediately dismounted, cut 


down the grain, truſsed it up, and remounted. The officer, upon this, said 
to his conductor, “ Father, you have given yourself and us unneceſsary 
« trouble ; the first field was much better than this.. Very true, Sir,” 
replies the good old man, but it was not mine.” This stroke goes directly 
to the heart. I defy an atheist to produce me any thing worthy of being 


compared with-it. It may be proper to observe, that the hernhutters are a 


species of quakers, scattered over some cantons of Germany. Certain divines 
have maintained, that heretics were incapable of virtue, and that their good 
actions were utterly destitute of merit. As I am no divine, I shall not en- 
gage in this metaphysical giſcuſsion ; though I might oppose to their opinion, 
the sentiments of St. Jerome, and even those of St. Peter, with respect to 
P*Zans, when he says to Cornelius the ry « Of a os I perceive 
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This respect for virtue is the source of that which we 
pay to ancient nobility, and which has introduced, in proceſs 


© that God is no respecter of persons; but, in every nation, he that ſeareth 
* him, and worketh righteousneſs, is accepted with him.“ But, I should 
be glad to know what those di vines think of the charity of the good Samari- 
tan, who was a schismatic. Surely, they will not venture to start objections 
against a decision pronounced by Jesus Christ himself. As the simplicity 
and depth of his divine responses form an admirable contrast with the disho. 
nesty and subtilty of modern doctors, I shall transcribe the whole paſzage 
from the gospel, word for word. 

e And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and tempted him, saying, Mas» 
£ ter, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 

He said unto him, What is written in the law? how readest thou? 

* And he answering, said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
s heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. : 


« And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right ; this do, and thou 


ec shalt live. 
AZut he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my 
& neighbour ? : 


% And Jesus answering, said, A certain man went down from Jerusalem 


cc to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, 
* and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a certain priest that way, and when he 
© sar him he paſsed by on the other side. 

And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and looked on 
„him, and paſsed by on the other side. 
„But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was, and 


„ when he saw kim he had compaſsion on him, and went to him, and 


$ bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 

And on the morrow, when he departed, he took out two pence, and 
ec gave them to the host, and Said unto him, Take care of him, and whatso- 
5 ever thou spendest more, when I come again, I will repay thee. 

«© Which now of these three thinkest thou was neighbour unto him that 
e fell among the thieves ? 

| And he said, He that shewed mercy on him. Then said Jesus unto him, 

$ Go, and do thou likewise.” f 


o Wee dani, chap. x. verse 34. 33. 
+ Luke» chap, x. verse 25==37+ 


ow 
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of time, unjust and odious differences among men, whereas, 
originally, it was designed to establish among them res- 
pectable distinctions alone. The Asiatics, more equitable, 


attached nobility only to places rendered illustrious by 


virtue. An aged tree, a well, a rock, objects of stability, 
appeared to them as alone adapted to perpetuate the memory 
of what was worthy of being remembered. Throughout all 


Asia there is not an acre of land but what is dignified by a 


monument. The Greeks and Romans, to whom it originally 
gave birth, as it did to all the other nations of the world, 
and who did not remove far from it, imitated, in part, the 


customs of our first fathers. But the other nations, which 
scattered themselves over the rest of Europe, where they 
long remained in a wandering state, and who withdrew from 


those ancient monuments of virtue, chuse rather to look for 
them in the posterity of their great men, and to see the 


living i images of them in their children. This is the reason, 


in my opinion, why the Asiaticks have no nobility, and 
why the Europeans have no monuments. 


I Shall be carefully on my guard against adding any reflections of my on 
on this subject, except this simple observation, that the action of the Samaritan 
is far superior to that of the hernhutter; for, though the latter makes a great 
sacrifice, he is in some sort determined to it by force: a field must of neces- 
sity have been subjected to forage. But the Samaritan entirely obeys the 
impulse of humanity. His action is free, and his charity spontaneous. 
This trait, like all those of the gospel, contains, in a few words, a multi- 
tude of clear and forcible instructions respecting the duties inculcated in the 
second table of the law. It would be impoſsible to replace them by others, 
were imagination itself permitted to dictate them. Weigh all the circum- 
stances of the active charity of the Samaritan. He dreſses the wounds of an 
unfortunate wretch, and places him on his own horse; he exposes his own life to 
danger, by stopping, and walking on foot, in a place frequented by thieves, 
He afterwards makes provision, in the inn, for the future, as well as for 
the present neceſsities of the unhappy man, and continues his journey with- 


cout expecting any recompence whatever nc: the A I. of the person 
- whom he had succoured. 
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This instinct of Deity constitutes the charm of those | 


works which we peruse with most delight. The writers to 
whom we always return with pleasure, are not the most 


sprightly, that is, those who abound the most in that social 


reason which endures but for a moment, but those who render 
the action of providence continually present to us. Hence 
it is that Homer, Virgil, Xenophon, Plutarch, Fenelon, and 
most of the ancient writers, are immortal, and please men 
of taste;in all nations. For the same reason, books of travels, 
though, in general, written very artleſsly, and decried by 
multitudes of various orders in society, who discern in them 
an indirect censure of their own conduct, are, nevertheleſs, 
the most interesting part of modern reading; not only be- 
cause they disclose to us some new benefits of nature in 
the fruits and animals of foreign countries, but because of 
the dangers by land and by water, which their authors have 
escaped, frequently beyond all reasonable expectation. 


Lastly, it is because the greater part of our very learned 


productions studiously avoid this natural sentiment, that the 
perusal of them is so very dry and disgusting, and that pos- 


terity will prefer Herodotus to David Hume, and the 


mythology of the Greeks to all our treatises on physics; 


because we love still more to hear the fictions of Deity 
blended with the history of men, than to see the reason of 


men in the history of Deity. 
This sublime sentiment gives a taste for the marvellous 
to man, who, from his natural weakneſs, must have ever 


been crawling on the ground out of which he is formed. It 


| balances in him the sentiment of his misery, which attaches 
him to the pleasures of habit, and it exalts his soul by con- 
tinually infusing into him a desire of novelty. It is the 
harmony of human life, and the source of every thing deli- 
cious and enchanting that we meet with in its progres. 
With it the illusions of love ever veil themselves, while they 
represent the beloved object as something divine, and it 
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opens to ambition prospects without end. A peasant ap- 
pears desirous of nothing in the world but to become the 
church warden of his village. Be not deceived in the man! 
open to him a career without any impediment; he is groom, 
he becomes highwayman, captain of the gang, a commander 
in chief of armies, a king, and never rests till he is worshiped 
as a god. He shall be a Tamerlane or a Mahomet. An 
old rich tradesman, nailed to his easy chair by the gout, tells 
us that he has no higher ambition than to die in peace. But 
he sees himself eternally renovated in his posterity. He 
enjoys a secret delight in beholding them rise, by the force 
of his money, through all the ascending steps of dignity and 
honour. He himself reflects not that the moment ap- 
proaches when he shall have nothing in common with that 
posterity, and that, while he is congratulating himself on 
being the source of their future glory, they are already em- 
ploying the upstart glory which they have acquired, in 
drawing a veil over the meanneſs of their origin. The 
atheist himself, with his negative wisdom, is carried along 
by the same impulse. To no purpose does he demonstrate 
to himself the nothingneſs and the fluctuation of all things: 
his reason is at variance with his heart. He flatters himself 
inwardly with the hope that his book or his monument will 
one day attract the homage of posterity ; or, perhaps, that 
the book or the tomb of his adversary will cease to be 
honoured. He mistakes the Deity, merely because he 1 8 
ONE in his place. 

With the sentiment of Deity, every thing is grant; noble, 
beautiful, invincible in the most contracted sphere of human 
life; without it, all is feeble, disgusting, and bitter in the 
very lap of greatneſs. It was this which conferred empire 
on Rome and Sparta, by shewing to their poor and virtuous 
inhabitants the gods as their protectors and fellow citizens. 
It was the destruction of this sentiment which gave them 
up, when rich and vicious, to slavery; when they no longer 
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saw, in the universe, any other gods except gold and 
pleasure. To no purpose does a man make a bulwark. 
around himself of the gifts of fortune; the moment this 
sentiment is excluded from the heart languor takes polsetsion 
of it. If its absence is prolonged, he sinks into sadneſs, 
afterwards into profound and settled melancholy, and finally 
into despair, If this state of anxiety becomes permanent he 
lays violent hands upon himself. Man is the only sensible 
being that destroys himself in a state of liberty. Human 
life, with all its pomp, and all its delights, ceases to exhibit 
to him the appearance of life when it ceases to appear to him 
immortal and divine.“ 

Whatever be the disorders of society, this celestial instinct 
is ever amusing itself with the children of men. It inspires 


| ® Plutarch remarks, that Alexander did not abandon himself to those 
exceſses which sullied the conclusion of his glorious career, till he believed 
himself to be forsaken by the gods. Not only does this sentiment become 2 
source of misery when it separates itself from our pleagures ; but when, from 
the effect of our paſsions, er of our institutions, which pervert the laws of 
nature, it preſses upon our miseries themselves. Thus, for example, when, 
after having given mechanical laws to the operations of the soul, we come to 
make the sentiment of infinity to bear upon our physical and transient evils, 
our misery in this case, by a just re-action, becomes insupportable. I have 
presented only a faint sketch of the two principles in man: but, to whatever 
Sensation of pain or of pleasure they may be applied, the difference of their 
nature and their perpetual re-action will be felt. 
On the subject of Alexender forsaken by the gods, it is matter of surprise 
to me that the expreſsion of this situation should not have inspired the genius 
of some Grecian artist. Addison says, „There is in the same gallery, at 
6 Florence, a-fine bust of Alexander the Great, with the face turned towards 
« heaven, and impreſſed with a certain dignified air of chagrin and diſsatis 
« faction. I have seen two or three ancient busts of Alexander with the 
same air and in the same attitude; and I am disposed to believe, that the 
« sculptor pursued the idea of the Conqueror sighing after new worlds, or 
e some similar circumstance of his history.“ (Addivn's Travels in Italy.) 1 
imagine that the circumstance of Alexander's History, to which those busts 
ought to be referred, is that where he is represented as complaining of being 
abandoned by the gods. I have no doubt that it would have fixed the 
exquisite judgment of Addison, had he recollected the obserration made by 
Plutarch. 
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the man of genius, by disclosing itself to him under eternal 
attributes. It presents to the geometrician the ineffable 
progreſsions of infinity; to the musician, rapturous harmo- 
nies; to the historian, immortal shades of virtuous men. It 
raises a Parnaſsus for the poet, and an Olympus for the hero. 
It sheds a lustre on the unfortunate days of the laborious 
poor. Amidst the luxury of Paris it makes the humble 
native of Savoy sigh after the sacred snowy covering of his 
mountains. It wanders over the vast ocean, and recalls, 
from the gentle climates of India, the European mariner to 
the stormy shores of the west. It bestows a country on the 
wretched, and fills with regret those who have lost nothing. 
It veils our cradles with the charms of innocence, and the 
tombs of our forefathers with the hopes of immortality. It 
reposes in the midst of tumultuous cities, on the palaces of 
mighty kings, and on the august temples of religion. It 
frequently fixes its residence in the desert, and attracts the 
attention of the universe to a rock. Thus are you clothed 
with maiesty, venerable ruins of Greece and Rome ; and 
you, too, mysterious pyramids of Egypt! This is the object 
which we are invariably pursuing amidst all our restleſs oc- 
cupations ; but the moment it discovers itself to us in some 
unexpected act of virtue, or in some of those events which 
may be denominated strokes of heaven, or in some of those 
indescribably sublime emotions, which are called sentimental 
touches by way of excellence, its first effect is to kindle in 
the breast, a very ardent movement of joy, and the second is 
to melt us into tears. The soul, struck with this divine 
light, is exalted, at once, in enjoying a glimpse of the 
heavenly country, and de preſsed at the n of being 


| exiled from it. 


5 Oculis errantibus alto, 
Quxsivit cælo lucem i ingemuitque reperta. | 
Eneid, lib. ir. 
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APPLICATION OF THE LAWS OF NATURE TO THE 
DISORDERS OF SOCIETY 


I Have exposed, in this work, the errors of human 
opinion, and the mischief which has resulted from them 
to morals and social felicity. I have refuted those opinions, 
and have ventured to call in question even the methods 
of human science. I have investigated certain laws of 
nature, and I will venture to say, have made a happy ap- 
lication of them to the vegetable order: but all this mighty 
exertion would, in my opinion, prove to be vain and unpro- 
fitable, did I not employ it in attempting to discover some 
remedies for the disorders of society. 

A Pruſsian author, who has lately favoured the world 
with various productions, carefully avoids saying a word 
respecting the administration of the government of his own 
country, because, being only a paſsenger, as he tays, in the 
veſsel of the state, he does not consider himself as warranted 
to intermeddle with the province of the pilot. This 
thought, like so many others borrowed from books, is a 
mere effusion of wit. It resembles that of the man, who, 
seeing a house on the point of being devoured by the flames, 
paſsed on without making any attempt to save it, because 
the house was not his. For my part, I think myself 80 
much the more obliged to take an interest in the veſsel of 
the state, as I am a paſsenger on board, and thereby bound to 
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contribute my efforts towards its prosperous navigation. 
Nay, I ought to employ my very leisure, as a paſsenger, to 


. admonish the steersman of any irregularity or neglect which 


I may have observed in conducting the businefs of the ship. 


Such, to my apprehension, are the examples set us by a 


Montesquieu, a Fenelon, and so many other names to be 
held in everlasting respect, who have, in every country, 
consecrated their labours to the good of their fellow citizens. 
The only thing that can be, with justice, objected to me, is 


my insufficiency. But I have seen much injustice committed, 


and have myself been the victim of it. Images of disorder 


have suggested to me ideas of order. Beside, my errors 
may, perhaps, serve as a foil to the wisdom of those who 
shall detect them. Were I but to present one single useful 


idea to my sovereign, whose bounty has hitherto supported 
me, though my services remain unrewarded, I shall have 
received the most precious recompense that my heart can 
desire; if 1 am encouraged. to flatter myself with the 


thought that I have wiped away the tears from the eyes of 


but one unfortunate fellow creature, such a reflection would 
wipe away my own in my dyipg moments, 

Men who can turn the distreſses of their country to their 
own. private emolument, will reproach me with being its 
enemy, in the hacknied observation, that things have 
always been so, and that all goes on very well, because all 
goes on well for them. But the persons who discover 
and unveil the evils under which their country labours, 
axe not the enemies which she has to fear; her real enemies 
are those who flatter her. Those writers, such as Horace 
_ Juvenal, who predicted to Rome her downfa] when at 

the very height of her elevation, were, undoubtedly, much 
more sincerely attached to her prosperity than those who 
offered incense to her tyrants, and made a gain of her cala- 
mities. Ho long did the Roman empire survive the galu- 
tary wamings of the first? Even the good princes, who 
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afterwards aſsumed the government, were incapable of re- 
placing it on a solid foundation, because they were imposed 
upon by contemporary writers, who never had the courage 
to attack the moral and political causes of the general cor- 
ruption. They satisfied themselves with their own per- 
sonal reformation, without daring to extend it so much as 
to their families. Thus it was that a Titus and a Marcus 
Aurelius reigned, They were only great philosophers on 
the throne. For my part, I should believe that I had al- 
ready deserved well of my country had I only announced in 
her ear this awful truth: that she contains in her bosom 
more than seven millions of poor, and that their number 
has been increasing from year to year, ever since the age of 
Louis XIV. 8 
Gad jorbid that I should wish or attempt to disturb, much 
leſs destroy, the different orders of the state. I only wish 
to bring them back to the spirit of their natural institution. 
Would to God that the clergy would endeavour to merit, by 
their virtues, the first place which has been granted ts the 
sacredneſs of their functions; that the nobility would give 
their protection to the citizens, and render themselves for- 
midable only to the enemies of the people; that the .admi- 
nistrators of finance, directing the treasures of the public to 
flow in the channels of agriculture and commerce, would 
lay open to merit the road which leads to all useful and 
honorable employment ; that every woman, exempted, by 
the feebleneſs of her constitution, from most of the burthens 
of society, would occupy herself in fulfilling the duties of 
her gentle destination, those of wife and mother, and thus 
cement the felicity of one family ; that, invested with grace 
and beauty, she would consider herself as one flower in that 
wreath of delight by which nature has attached man to 
life; and that, while she proves a joy and a crown to her 
husband in particular, the complete chain of her sex may | 
strengthen all the other hands of national felicity. 


* 
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It is not my design to attract the applause of the multi- 
tude: they will not read my book ; beside, they are already 
sold to the rich and the powerful. They are, indeed, con- 
tinually abusing their purchasers, and even frequently ap- 
plaud those who treat them with some degree of firmneſs ; 
but they give such persons up the moment they are dis- 
covered to be objects of hatred to the rich; for they tremble 
at the frown of the great, or cringe at their feet, on receiving 
the slightest token of benevolence. By the multitude I do 
not mean the lowest order in society, but a great number of 
others who consider themselves as very far above it. 

The people are no idol of mine. If the powers which 
govern them are corrupted, they themselves are the cause of 
it. We exclaim against the reigns of Nero and Caligula, 
but these detestable princes were the fruit of the age in 
which they lived, just as bad vegetable fruits are produced 
by bad trees; they would not have been tyrants had they 
not found among the Romans informers, spies, parasites, 
poisoners, prostitutes, executioners, and flatterers, who told 

them that every thing went on well. I do not believe 
virtue to be the allotment of the people, but I consider it as 
proportioned out among all conditions of life, and in very 
small quantities, among the little, the middling, and the 
great; and so neceſsary to the support of all the orders of 
society, that, were it entirely destroyed, governments would 
tumble to pieces, like a dee e whose pillars have been un- 
dermined. 

I am not particularly interested in the reopls either from 
the hope of their applause, or through respect for their vir- 
tues, but by the labours in which they are employed. 
From the people the greater part of my pleasures, and of my 
distreſses, proceed; by the people I am fed, clothed, 
lodged, and they are frequently employed in procuring 
superfluities for me, while neceſsaries are sometimes wanting 
to themselves; from them, likewise, proceed epidemic 
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diseases, robberies, seditions; and did they present nothing 
to me, but merely the spectacle of their happineſs or misery, 
I could not remain in a state of indifference. Their joy 
involuntarily inspires me with joy, and their misery wrings 
my heart. I do not reckon my obligation to them acquitted, 
| when [I have paid them a pecuniary consideration for their 
Services. It is a maxim of the hard-hearted rich man : 
«« thatartizan and [I are quit, says he, © I have paid him.” 
The money 1 give to a poor fellow for a service which he 
has rendered me, creates nothing new for his use; that money 
would equally circulate, and perhaps more advantageously 
for him, had I never existed. The people support, there- 
fore, without any return on my part, the weight of my ex- 
istence: it is still much worse when they are loaded with 
the additional burthen of my irregularities. To them I 
stand accountable for my vices and my virtues, more than to 
the magistrate, If 1 deprive a poor workman of part of his 
subsistence, I force him, in order to make up the deſici- 
ency, to become a beggar or a thief; if 1 seduce a plebeian 
young woman, I rob that order of a virtuous matron; if I 
manifest, in their eyes, a disregard to religion, I enſeeble 
the hope which sustains them under the preſsure of their 
labours. Beside, religion lays me under an expreſs in- 
junction to love them. When it commands me to love 
men, it recommends to me the people, and not the great; to 
them it attaches all the powers of society, which exist only 
by them and for them. Of a far different spirit from that 
of modern politics, which presents nations to kings as their 
domains, it presents kings to nations as their fathers and 
defenders. The people were not made for kings, but kings 
for the people. I am bound, therefore, I, who am nothing, 
and who can do nothing, to contribute my warmest wishes, 
at least, towards their felicity. 

Beside, I feel myself constrained, in justice to the com- 
monalty of my own n to declare that I know none 
5 5 3 
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in Europe, superior to them in point of generosity, though, 
liberty excepted, they are the most miserable of all with 
whom I have had an opportunity to be acquainted. Did 
time permit, I could produce innumerable instances of their 
beneficence. Our wits frequently trace caricatures of our 
fishwomen and our peasantry, because their only object is 
to amuse the rich; but they might receive sublime leſsons 
of virtue, did they know how to study the virtues of the 
common people; for my own part, I have found more than 
once ingots of gold on a dunghill. na. 8 
I have remarked, for example, that many of our inferior 
[hopkeepers sell their wares at a lower price to the poor man 
than to the rich; and when I asked the reason, the reply 
was, Sir, every body must live.” I have likewise ob- 
served that a great many of the lower order never haggle 
when they are buying from poor people like themselves. 
« Every one, say they, must live by his trade. I saw 
a little child, one day, buying greens from an herb woman; 
she filled a large apron with the articles which he wanted, 
and took a penny; on my expreſsing surprize at the quantity 
which she had given him, she replied ; I would not, Sir, 
© have giver so much to a grown person; but I would not, 
0 for the world, take advantage of a child.“ I knew a man 
named Christal, in the Rue de la Magdelaine, whose trade 
was to go about selling Auvergne waters, and who supported, 
| for five months, an upholsterer, of whom he had no 
knowledge, and whom a Jaw-suit had brought to Paris, 
because, as he told me, that poor upholsterer, during the 
whole journey in the stage-coach, had, from time to time, 
supported in his arms his sick wife. The same man had a 
son eighteen years old, an idiot and paralytic from the 
womb, whom he maintained with the tenderest attachment, 
without once consenting to his admiſsion into the hospital of 
incurables, though frequently solicited by persons who had 
interest sufficient to procure it. God,” says he, * has 
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<< given me the poor youth: it is my duty to take care 
« of him.” I have no doubt that he still continues to sup- 
port him, though he is under the neceeſsity of feeding him 
with his own hands, and has the farther charge of a fre- 
quently sick wife. I once stopped with admiration to 
contemplate a poor mendicant seated on a post in the Rue 
| Bergere, near the Boulevards. A great many well dreſsed 
people paſsed without giving hum any thing; but there were 
very few servant girls, or women loaded with baskets, who 
did not stop to bestow their charity. He wore a well pow- 
dered perruque, with his hat under his arm, was dreſsed in 
a surtout, his linen white and clean, and every article $0 
neat, that you. would have thought these poor people 
were receiving alms from him, and not giving them. It is 
impoſsible to refer this sentiment of generosity in the 
common people to any secret suggestion of self interest, 
as the enemies of mankind allege in taking upon them 
to explain the causes of compaſsion. Not one of those poor 
benefactreſses thought of putting herself in the place of 
the unfortunate mendicant, who, it was said, had been a 
watch-maker, and had lost his eye sight; but they were 
| moved by that sublime instinct which interests us more in 
the diſstreſses of the great, than in those of other men; be- 
cause we estimate the magnitude of their suſſerings by 
the standard of their elevation, and of their fall from it. A 
blind watchmaker was a Belisarius in "the eyes of these 
gervant maids. {Sep 

_ I shoula never have done, were I to indulge myself in 
detailing anecdotes of this sort. Were they extracted from 
the history of savages, or from that of the Roman emperors; 
were they two thousand years old, or had they taken place 
two thousand leagues off, they would be found worthy of the 
admiration of the rich. They would amuse their imagi- 
nation, and tranquillize their avarice. Our own commonalty 
:are, without doubt, highly worthy of being loved. I am able 
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to demonstrate, that their moral goodneſs is the firmest sup- 
port of government; and that, notwithstanding their own 
neceſsities, to them our soldiery is indebted for the supple- 
ment to their miserable pittance of pay ; and that, to them, 
the innumerable poor, with whom the kingdom swarms, 
owe a subsistence wrung from penury itself. 

SaLus POPULI SUPREMA LEX ESTO, said the ancients : : 
8B let the safety of the people be the supreme law, because 
DB ' their misery is the general misery. This axiom ought to 
| be so much the more sacred in the eyes of legislators and 
reformers, as no law can be of long duration, and no plan 
of reform carried into effect, unleſs the happineſs of the 
people is previously secured. By their miseries abuses arise, 

F are kept up, and renewed. It is from want of having 
f ö reared the fabric on this sure foundation, that so many 
illustrious reformers have seen their political edifice crum- 
ble into ruins. If Agis and Cleomenes failed in their 
attempts to reform Sparta, it was because the wretched He- 
lots beheld with indifference a system of happineſs which 
extended not to them. If China has been conquered by 
the Tartars, it was because the discontented Chinese were 
groaning under the tyranny of their mandarines, while the 
Sovereign knew nothing of the matter. If Poland has, in 
our days, been partitioned by her neighbours, it was because 
her enslaved peasantry and her reduced gentry did not 
stand up in her defence. If so many efforts towards reform 
in regard to the clergy, the army, the finances, the courts 
of justice, commerce, concubinage, have proved abortive 
among us, it is because the misery of the on is conti- 
nually reproducing the same abuses. . 
In the whole course of my travels, I have never seen a 
country more flourishing than Holland. The capital is said 
to contain, at least, a hundred and eighty thousand inha- 
bitants. An immense commerce presents in that city, a 
thousand objects of temptation, yet you never hear of a 
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robbery. The government does not even employ soldier 
for mounting guard. I was there in 1762, and for eleven 
years previous to that period no person had been punished 
with death. The laws, however, are very severe, but the 
persons who poſseſs the means of easily earning a live- 
lihood, are under no temptation to infringe them. It is 
also worthy of remark, that though the Dutch hare gained 
millions by printing all our extravagant works on morality, 
politics, and religion, neither their opinions, nor their 
moral conduct have been affected by it, because the people 
are contented with their condition. Crimes arise only from 
the extremes of indigence and opulence, When I was at 
Moscow, an old Swiſs, a native of Geneva, who had lived 
in that city from the days of Peter I. informed me, that, 
since various channels of subsistence had been opened to the 
people, by the establichments of manufactures and com- 
merce, seditions, aſsaſsinations, robberies, and wilful fires 
had become much leſs frequent than they used to be. Had 
there not been at Rome multitudes of miserable wretches, 
there would have been no Catiline. The poliee, I admit, 
prevents at Paris, very alarming irregularities. Nay, it 
may be with truth affirmed, that fewer crimes are committed 
in that capital than in the other cities of the kingdom, in 
proportion to their population ; but the tranquillity of the 
common people in Paris, is to be accounted for from 
their finding readier means of subsistence there than 
in the other cities of the kingdom, because the rich 
of all the provinces fix their residence in the metropolis. 
After all, the expence of our police, in guards, spies, 
houses of correction and jails, is a burthen to that very 
people, and becomes a heavy punishment, which might be 
transformed into benefits. Beside, all these methods are 
merely shocks, by which the people are thrown into con- 
cealed irregularities, not on that account the leſs dangerous. 
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The first step towards relieving the indigence of the 
commonalty, is to diminish the exceſsive opulence of the 
rich. It is not by this that the people live, as modern 
politicians pretend. To no purpose do they form calcula- 
tions on the wealth of a state, the maſs of it is undoubt- 
edly limited, and if it is entirely in the poſseſsion of a 
small number of the citizens, it is no longer in the service of 
the multitude. As they always see in detail, men for whom 
they have very little respect, and in the maſs the money -of 
overgrown capitals, which they love, they infer that it is 
more advantageous for the kingdom, that a revenue of a 
hundred thousand crowns should be in the poſseſsion of a 
single person, rather than portioned out among a hundred 
families, because, say they, the proprietors of large capitals 
engage in great enterprizes : but here they fall into a most 
destructive exror. The financier who poſseſses them, only 
maintains a few footmen more, and extends the rest of his 
superfluity to objects of luxury and corruption; moreover, 
' every one being at liberty to enjoy his property in his own 
way, if he happens to be a miser, this money is altogether 
lost to society. But a hundred families of respectable citi- 
zens could live comfortably on the same revenue. They 
would rear a numerous progeny, and would furnish the 
means of living to a multitude of other families of the com- 
mon people, by arts that are really useful and favourable to 
good morals, It would be neceſsary therefore, in order ta 
check unbounded opulence, without, however, doing injus- 
tice to the rich, to put an end to the sale of places, by which 
they are all conferred on that portion of society which 
needs them the least, as the means of subsistence, for it 
gives them to those who have got money. It would be 
neceſsary to abolish pluralities, by which two, three, four, 
or more offices are accumulated in one person; as well as 
reversions, which perpetuate them in the same families, 
This abolition would, undoubtedly, destroy that monied 
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_ aristocracy, which is extending farther and farther in the 
| bosom of the monarchy, and which, by interposing an 
insurmountable barrier between the prince and his subjects, 
becomes, in proceſs of time, the most dangerous of all 
governments. The dignity of employments would thereby 
be greatly enhanced, as they must, in this case, rise in esti- 
mation, being considered as the reward of merit, and not 
the purchase of money; that respect for gold, which has 
corrupted every moral principle, would be diminished, and 
that which is due to virtue would be heightened ; the career 
of public honour would be laid open to all the orders of the 
state, which, for more than a century, has been the patri- 
monty of from four to five thousand families, who have 
transmitted all the great offices from hand to hand, without 
communicating any share of them to the rest of the citi- 
zens, except in proportion as they cease to be such, that is, 
in proportion as they sell to them their —_— their honour, 

and their conscience. 

Our princes have been taught to believe, that it was saſer 
for them to trust to the purses than to the probity of their 
gubjects. Here we have the origin of venality in the civil 
state, but this sophism falls to the ground the moment we 
reflect that it subsists not in either the ecclesiastical or mili- 
tary order; and that these great bodies are «till, in regard 
to the individuals which compose them, the best regulated 
of any in the state, at least with relation to their police, 
and to their particular interests. 

The court employs frequent change of fashions, in order 
to enable the poor to live on the superfluſty of the rich. 
This palliative i is so far proper, though subject to danger- 
ous abuse; it ought, at least, to be converted in its full 
extent to the profit of the poor, by a prohibition of the 
introduction of every article of foreign luxury into France ; 
for it would be very inhuman in the rich, who engroſs all 
the money in the nation, to Send out of it immense sums 
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annually to the Indies and to China, for the purchase of 
muslins, silks and porcelains, which might all be had within 
the kingdom. The trade to India and China is neceſsary 
only to nations which have neither mulberry trees nor silk 
worms, as the English and Dutch. They too may indulge 
themselves in the use of tea, because their country pro- 
duces no wine. But every piece of calico we import from 
Bengal, prevents an inhabitant of our own islands from 
cultivating the plant which would ſurnish the raw material, 
and a family in France from spinning and weaving it into 
cloth, There is another political and moral obligation 
which ought to be enforced, that of giving back to the 
female sex the occupations which properly belong to them, 
such as midwifery, millinery, the employments of the nee- 
dle, linen drapery, trimming, and the like, which require 
only taste and addreſs, and are adapted to a sedentary way 
of life; in order to rescue great nuibers of them from 
idleneſs and from prostitution, in which so many seek the 
means of supporting a miserable existence. 

Again, a vast channel of subsistence to the people might 
be opened, by suppreſsing the exclusive privileges of com- 


mercial and manufacturing companies. These companies, 


we are told, provide a livelihood for a whole country. 
Their establishments, I admit, on the first view, exhibit a 
favourable appearance, especially in country places. They 
display avenues of trees, vast edifices, courts within courts, 


and superb palaces ; but while the undertakers are riding in 


their coaches, the rest of the village are walking in wooden 
shoes. I never beheld a peasantry more wretched than in 


villages where privileged manufactures are established. 


Such exclusire privileges contribute more than is generally 
imagined to check the industry of a country. I shall quote 
on this occasion, the remark of an anonymous English 
author, highly respectable for the soundneſs of his judg- 
ment, and for the strictneſs of his impartiality, * I paſsed,” 
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says ** « through Montreuil, Abbeville, Pequigni. The 
« gecond of these cities has likewise its castle; its indi- 


gent inhabitants greatly extol their broad cloth manu- 
« facture, but it is leſs considerable than those of many 


« villages of the county of Vork.““ I could likewize 


oppose to the woollen manufactures of the villages of the 
county of Vork, those of handkerchieſs, cotton stuffs, and 
woollens in the villages of the Pays de Caux, which are in 
a very flourishing state, and where the peasantry are very 
rich, because there are no exclusive privileges in that part 
of the country, The privileged monopolist having no com- 
petitor, settles the workmens' wages at his own pleasure. He 
has a thousand devices beside to reduce the price of Jabour, 
as low as it can go. He gives them, for example, a trifle 
of money in advance, and having thereby inveigled them 
into a state of insolvency, which may be done by a loan of 
a few crowns, he has them ever after at his mercy. I know 

a considerable branch of marine fishery, almost totally 
destroyed in one of our sea ports, by means of this under- 
hand species of monopoly. The tradesmen of that town, 
at first, bought the fish of the fishermen, to cure for sale. 
They afterwards were at the expence of building veſzels, 
proper for the trade. They proceeded next to advance 
money for the fishermens' wives, during the absence of 

their husbands. These were reduced, on their return, to 
the neceſsity of becoming hired servants to the merchant, 
in order to discharge the debt. The merchant having thus 
become master of the boats, of the fighermen, and of the 
commodity, regulated the conditions of the trade just as he 
pleased. Most of the fishermen, discouraged by the small- 
neſs of their profits, quitted the employment, and the 
fishery, which was formerly a mine of wealth to the place, 
| has now dwindled almost to nothing. 


o Voyage to France, Italy, and the Islands of the Archipelago, in _ 
Four small volumes, in 12mo, 
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On the other hand, if I object to a monopoly which 
would engroſs the means of subsistence bestowed by nature 
on every order of society, and on both sexes, much leſs 
would I consent to a monopoly that should grasp at those 
which she has aſsigned to every man in particular. For 
example, the author of a book, of a machine, or of any 
invention, whetber useful or agreeable, to which a man. 
has devoted his time, his attention, and his genius, ought 
to be, at least, as well secured in a perpetual right over 
| those who sell his book, or ayail themselves of his inven- 
tion, as a feudal lord is to exact the rights of fines of 
alienation from persons who build on his grounds, and even 
from those who re-sell the property of such houses. This 
claim would appear to me still better founded, on the natural 
right, than that of fines of alienation. If the public suddenly 
| lays hold of a useful invention, the state becomes bound to 
indemnify the author of it, to prevent the glory of his 
discovery from proving a pecuniary detriment to him. Did 
a Jaw. thus equitable exist, we should not see booksellers 
wallowing in affluence at the expence of an author, who 
does not know sometimes where to find 2 dinner. We 
should not have seen, for instance, in our days, the poste- 
rity of Corneille and La Fontaine reduced to subsist on 
charitable donations, while the booksellers of Paris were 
building palaces by the sale of their Werks. 
Immense landed property is still more injurious than | 
that of money and employments, because it deprives the 
other citizens at once of social and natural patriotism. Be- 
side, in proceſs of time it comes into the poſseſsion of 
those who have the employments and the money; it re- 
duces all the subjects of the state to a dependance upon 
them, and leaves them no resource for subs istence, but the 
eruel alternative of degrading themselves by basely flatter- 
ing the paſsions of those who have got all the power and 
wealth 1 in their hands, or "of going into Le These three Fo 
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causes combined, especially the last, hastened on the ruin 
of the Roman empire, from the reign of Trajan, as Pliny 
has very justly remarked; and they have already banished 
from France more subjects than did the edict of the rerolu- 
tion of Nantes. When I was in Pruſsia, in the year 1763. 
of the hundred and fifty thousand regular troops which the 
king then maintained, a full third was computed to consist 
of French deserters. I by no means consider that number 
as exaggerated, for I myself remarked, that all the soldiers 
on guard, wherever I paſsed, were composed, to a third, at 
least, of Frenchmen ; and such guards are to be found at 
the gates of all the cities, and in all the villages on the 
great road, especially towards the frontier. When I was in 
che Ruſsian service, there were said to be nearly three thou 
sand Frenchmen who taught the languages in the city of 
Moscow, among whom I knew a great many persons of re- 
putable families, advocates, young ecclesiastics, gentlemen, 
and even officers. Germany is filled with my wretched 
countrymen, In the courts of the south and of the north, 
what is to be seen but French dancers and comedians ? 
This we have in common, at this day, with the Italians, 
and this we had in common with the Greeks of the lower 
empire. In order to find the means of subsistence, we 
hunt after a country different from that to which we owe 
our birth. We do not find the other nations of Europe in 
this wandering state, except the Swiſs, who trade in the 
human species, but who all return home after having made 
their fortune. My countrymen never return; because the 
precarious employments which they pursue, do not admit of 
their amaſsing enough to afford them a decent subsistence 
in their country. Men of letters, who were never out 
of their native country, or who reflect in a superficial 
manner, are constantly exclaiming against the rexocation ot 
the edict of Nantes. But if they imagine that the restora- 
tion of that edict would bring back to France the posterity 
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of the French refugees, they are greatly mistaken. Those, 
surely, who are rich and comfortably settled in foreign 
countries, will never think of resigning their establish- 
ments, and of returning to the country of their fathers ; 
none but poor protestants, therefore, would come back. 
| But what should they do there, when so many national 
catholics are under the neceſsity of emigrating for want 
of subsistence? I have been frequently astonished at 
hearing our pretended politicians loudly re-demanding s 
many citizens to religion, while, by their silence, they 
abandon such numbers of them to the insatiable avidity of 
our great proprietors. The truth ought to be told ; they 
have written rather out of a hatred to priests, than from a 
love to men. The spirit of toleration, which they wish to 
establish, is a vain pretext to conceal their real aim; for the 
protestants, whom they are disposed to recall, are just as 
intolerant as they pretend the catholics to be; of which we 
had an instance a few years ago, in England, the very land 
of liberty, where a Roman catholic chapel was burnt down 
to the ground. Intolerance is a vice of European educa- 
tion, which manifests itself in literature, in systems, and 
in puppet-shews. There is a farther reason to be aſsigned 
for these clamours ; it is the same which renders them elo- 
quent for the aggrandizement of commerce, and silent 
on the subject of agriculture, which, from its very 
nature, is the noblest of all occupations. Since we must 
speak the truth, it is because rich merchants and great pro- 
prietors give splendid suppers, which are attended by fine 
women, who build up and destroy reputations at their 
pleasure ; whereas the tillers of the ground, and persons 
Starred into exile, give none. The table is now a days the 
main spring of the aristocracy of the opulent. By means of 
this engine, an opinion which may sometimes involve the 
ruin of a state acquires preponderancy. There, too, the 
honour of a soldier, of a bishop, of a magistrate, or a man 
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of letters, is frequently blasted by a woman who has forfeited 
her own. 

Modern politics have advanced another very groſs error, 
in aſserting that riches always find their level in a state. 
When the indigent are once multiplied in it to a certain 
point, a wretched emulation is produced among those poor 
people who shall give himself away the cheapest. Whilst, 
on the one hand, the rich citizen, teized by his famished 
countrymen for employment, over-rates the value of his 
money, the poor, in order to obtain a preference, let down + 
the price of their labour, till, at length, it becomes inade- 
quate to their subsistence. And then we behold; in the 
best countries, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, all 
expire. Consult, on this subject, the accounts given us of 
different districts of Italy, and, among others, what Mr. 
Brydone has advanced in his very sensible Tour;* (notwith- 
standing the severe strictures of a canon of Palermo), res- 
pecting the luxury and extreme opulence of the Sicilian 
nobility and clergy, and the abject misery of the peazantry ; 
and you will perceive whether money has found its level in 
that island. I have been in Malta, which in no respect can 
be compared, as to fertility of soil, with Sicilly, for it con- 
sists intirely of one white rock ; but that rock is extremely 
rich in foreign wealth, from the perpetual revenue of the 
commanderies of the order of St. John, the capitals of which 


* I quote a great many books of travels, because, of all literary produc- 
tions, they are the books that I most value. I have myself travelleda great 
deal, and can with truth aſsert, that I have almost always found them agreed 
respecting the productions and the manners of every country, unleſs when 
warped by national or party spirit. We must, however, except a mall 
number, whose romantic tone strikes at first sight. They are run dawn by 
every body, yet every body consults them. They afford a congtant wpply of 
information to geographers, naturalists, navigators, traders, political writers, 
Philosophers, compilers on all subjects, to historians of foreign nations, and 
even to those of our own country, when they are desirous of knowing the 
truth, | 
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are deposited in all the catholic states of Europe, and from the 


reversions or spoils of the knights who die in foreign coun- 


tries, and which find their way thither every year. It might 
be rendered still more opulent by the convenienee of its har- 


bour, which is the most advantageously situated of any in the 
Mediterranean: the peasant there is, nevertheleſs, in a most 


miserable condition. His whole clothing consists of drawers 


which descend no lower than his knees, and a shirt with- 
out sleeves. He sometimes takes his stand in the great 
square, his breast, legs, and arms, quite naked, and scorched 
with the heat of the sun, waiting for a fare at the rate of 


a shilling a day, from morning till midnight, with a car- 


riage capable of holding four persons, drawn by a horse, and 
thus equipped, to attend travellers to any part of the island 


they think proper, without any obligation, on their part, to 


give either him or his beast so much as a draught of water. 
He conducts his calash, running always barefooted over the 
rocks before his horse, which he leads by the bridle, and 
before the lazy knights, who hardly ever deign to speak to 


him, unleſs it be to regale him with the appellation of 


scoundre}; whereas the guide never presumes to make a 
reply but with his cap in his hand, and addreſsing you by 
the style of your most illustrious lordship. The treasury of 


the republic is filled with gold and silver, and the common 


people are never paid but in a sort of copper coin, called a 
piece of four tarins, equivalent in ideal value to about 
eight pence of our money, and intrinsically worth little more 
than two farthings. It is stamped with this device, non &s 
ied fides, not value but confidence.” What a difference 


do exclusive poſseſsions and gold introduce between man 
and man! A grave porter, in Holland, demands of you, 


in gout gueldt, that is, in good money, as much for carrying 
your portmanteau the length of a street, as the humble 


- Malteze bastaze receives for carrying you and three of your 


friends a whole day together round the island. The 
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Dutchman is well elothed, and has his pockets lined with 
good pieces of gold and silver. His coin presents a very 
different inseription from that of Malta: you read on it: 


Concordia res paruæ crescunt; © through concord small 


states increase. There is, indeed, as great a difference be- 
tween the power and the felicity of one state and another, 


as between the inscriptions and the substances of their coin, 
It is in nature that we must look for the subsistence of a 
people, and in their liberty for the channel in which it is to 


flow. The spirit of monopoly has, among us, destroyed 
many branches of it, which are pouring in tides of wealth 


upon our neighbours: such, beside others, are the whale, 


cod, and herring fisheries. I admit, at the same time, on 
the present occasion, that there are enterprizes which re- 
quire the concurrence of a great number of hands, as well 
for their preservation and protection, as to accelerate 
their operations, such as the salt water fisheries; but it is 
the busineſs of the state to look to the administration of these. 
No one of our companies has ever been actuated by a 
patriotic spirit; they have been aſsociated, if I may be 
allowed the expreſsion, only for the purpose of forming small 
particular states. It is not so with the Dutch. As they 
carry on the herring fishery to the northward of Scotland, 
for this fish is always better the farther north you go in 
quest of it, they have ships of war to protect their fishery. 
They have others of very large burden, called buſses, em- 
ployed night and day in catching them with the net, and 
others contrived to sail remarkably fast, which take them 
on board, and carry them quite fresh to Holland. Beside, 


they have premiums proposed to the veſsel which first brings 


her cargo of fish to market, at Amsterdam. The fish of the 
first barrel is paid at the Stadt-house, at the rate of a golden 
ducat, or about nine shillings and sixpence, and those of the 
cargo at the rate of a florin, or one shilling and tep-pence. 
This is a powerful inducement to the proprietors of the 
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fishing veſsels, to stretch out to the north as far as poſsible, 
in order to meet the fish, which, in size and delicacy of 
flavour, are superior there to those caught in the vicinity of 
our coasts, The Dutch erected a statue to the man who first 
discovered a method of smoking them, and of making, what 
they call, red-herringss They thought, and very properly, 
that the citizen who procures for his country a new source 
of subsistence, and a new branch of commerce, deserves to 
rank with those who enlighten, or who defend it. From 
such attentions as these, we see with what vigilance they 
watch over every thing capable of contributing to public 


abundance. It is inconceivable to what good account they 


turn an infinite number of productions which we suffer to 
run to waste, and from a sandy, marshy soil, naturally poor 
and ungrateful. 

I never knew a country in which there was such plenty 
of every thing. They have no vines in the country, and 
there are more wines in their cellars than in those of Bour- 
deaux; they have no forests, and there is more ship-building 
timber in their dock-yards than at the source of the Meuse 
and of the Rhine, from which their oaks are conveyed. 


Holland contains little or no arable ground, yet her grana- 


ries abound with more Polish corn than that large kingdom 
reserves for the support of its own inhabitants. The same 
may be said of their articles of luxury; for, though the 
Dutch observe extreme simplicity in dreſs, furniture, and 


domestic economy, there is more marble for sale in their 


magazines than lies cut, perhaps, at the quarries of Italy, 
and of the Archipelago; more diamonds and pearls in their 
caskets, than in those of the jewellers of Portugal; and 
more rose-wood, acajou, sandal, and India canes, than there 
are in all Europe beside, though their own country pro- 
duces nothing but willows and linden trees. The felicity 
of the inhabitants presents a spectacle still more interesting. 
I never saw in the country so much as one beggar, nor a 
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house in which there was a single brick or a single pane of 
glaſs deficient. But the Change of Amsterdam is the great 
object of admiration. It is a very large pile of building, of 
an architecture extremely simple, the quadrangular court of 
which is surrounded by a colonnade. Each of its pillars, 
and they are very numerous, has its chapiter inscribed with 
the name of some one of the principal cities of the world, 
as Constantinople, Leghorn, Canton, Petersburg, Batavia, 
and so on, and, properly speaking, is the centre of its com 
merce in Europe. There are very few of these but what 
every day witneſs transactions to the amount of millions. 
Most of the good people who aſsemble there are dreſsed in 
brown clothes, and wear no ruffles. This contrast appeared 
to me so much the more striking, as, ſi ve days before, I had 
been at the Palais Royal of Paris, at the same hour of the 
day, which was then crowded with people dreſsed in clothes 
of brilliant colours, ornamented with gold and silver lace, 
| who were talking about trifles, the opera, literature, kept 
mistreſses, and such contemptible subjects, and who, at least 
the greater part of them, had not a single crown in their 
pocket which they could call their own. I had with me a 
young tradesman of Nantes, whose affairs were unfortu- 
nately deranged, and who had come to seek an asylum in 
Holland, where he did not know a single person. He dis- 
closed his situation to my travelling companion, a gentle- 
man of the name of Le Breton. This Le Breton, a Swiſs 
officer in the Dutch service, half soldier, half merchant, 
one of the best of men living, gave him encourage- 
ment, and introduced him, immediately on his arrival, to 
his elder brother, a respectable trader, who boarded in the 
zame house where we had resided. Mr. Le Breton, the 
elder, carried this unfortunate refugee to the Change, and 
recommended him without ceremony, and without humili- 
ation, to a commercial agent, who simply asked fram the 
young Frenchman a specimen of his hand writing; he then 
Con: | 
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took down his name and addreſs in his pocket book, and 
desired him to return next day to the same place, at the 
same hour. I did not fail to keep the appointment, in 
company with him and Mr, Le Breton. The agent ap- 
peared, and presented my countryman with a list of se ven or 
eight vacancies for a clerk in different counting houses, 
some of which were worth more than thirty guineas a year, 
beside board and lodging; others about sixty guineas, with- 


out board. He was, accordingly, settled at once, without 


farther solicitation. I asked the elder Mr. Le Breton the 
cause of the active vigilance of this agent in favour of a 
stranger, intirely unknown to him. He replied, * It is his 


trade; he receives, as an acknowledgement, one month's 


6 galary of the person for whom he provides. Do not be 


% gurprized at this,” added he, „ every thing here is 


6 turned to a commercial account, from an odd old choe, to 
% a squadron « of ships.“ 

We must not suffer ourselves to be Atled, however, by 
the illusions of an immense commerce; and our politics 
here have frequently misled us. Trade ont manufactures, 
we are told, introduce millions into a state; but the fine 
wools, the dye-stuffs, the gold and silver, and the other 
articles imported from foreign countries, are tributes which 


must be paid back, The people would not have manufac- 


tured leſs of the wool of the country on their own account; 
and if its cloths had been of the lowest quality, they would 
have been at least converted to their use. The unlimited 
commerce of a country is adapted only to a people poſseſsing 


an ungrateful and contracted territory, such as the Dutch; 


who export, not their own superfluity, but that of other 
nations; and who run no risk of wanting neceſsaries, an 
evil which frequently befals many territorial powers. What 
does it avail a people to clothe all Europe with their wool- 
lens, if they themselves go naked ; to collect the best 
wines in the world, if they drink nothing but water; and 
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to export the finest flour, if they eat only bread made of 
bran ? Examples of such abuses might easily be addnced 
from Poland, from Spain, and even from other countries, 
which are accounted the best governed in Europe. 

It is in agriculture chiefly that France ought to look for 
the principal means of subsistence for its inhabitants. 
Beside, agriculture is the great support of morals and reli- 
gion. It renders marriages easy, neceſtary, and happy» 
It contributes towards raising a numerous progeny, which it 
employs almost as soon as they are able to walk, in col- 
lecting the fruits of the earth, or in tending sheep and 
cattle. But it bestows these advantages only on small 
landed properties. We have already said, and it cannot be 

repeated too frequently, that small poſseſsions, double and 
quadruple in a country both crops and the hands which 
gather them. Great estates, on the contrary, in the hands 
of one man, transform a country into vast solitudes. They 
inspire the wealthy farmers with a relish for city pride and 
luxury, and give them a dislike to rural employments, 

Hence they place their daughters in convents, that they may 
be bred up as ladies, and send their sons to academies, to 
prepare them for becoming advocates, or abbes. They rob 
the children of the trades-people of their resources, for if 
the inhabitants of the country are always preſsing towards 
an establishment in town, those of the great towns never 
look towards the plains, because they are blantes by taxes 
and imposts, 

Great landed poſseſsions expose the otate to another 
dangerous inconvenience, to which I do not believe that 
much attention has hitherto been paid. The lands thus 
cultivated lie fallow at least one year in three, and in 
many cases every other year. It must therefore happen, 
as in every thing left to chance, sometimes that great 
quantities of such land lie fallow at once, and at other times 
very little. In those years, when the greater part of those 
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lands is lying fallow, much leſs corn must, undoubtedly, be 
reaped over the kingdom at large, than in other years. 
This source of distreſs, which, as far as I know, has never 
yet engaged the attention of government, is one of the 
causes of that dearth, or unforeseen gcarcity of grain, which, 
from time to time, falls heavy not only on France, but on 
the different nations of Europe. Nature has shared the 
administration of agriculture between man and herself. To 
herself she has reserved the management of the winds, the 
rain, the sun, the expansion of the plants; and she is won- 


derfully exact in adapting the elements according to the 
Seasons; but she has left to man the adaptation of vegeta- 


bles, and soils, the proportions which their cultivation 
ought to have to the societies ta be maintained by them, 


and all the other cases and occupations neceſsary for their 


preservation, their distribution, and their police, This 
observation is sufficient, in my opinion, to evince the 
neceſsity of appointing a particular mĩnister of agriculture.* 
If it should be impoſsible for him to prevent accidental com- 
binations in the lands, which might be fallow all at once, he 
would, at least, haye it in his power to prohibit the trans- 
portation of the grain of the country in those years when 
the greater part of the land was in full crop; for it is clear, 


almost . 3 demonstration, that, the ani year, the 


There are many other reasons which militate infavourof the appointment 
of a minister of agriculture. Canals, intended for watering, absorbed by the 
luxury of the great lords, or by the commerce of the great towns: the puddles 
and ditches which poison villages, and are the continual sources of epidemic 
disease; the safety of the great roads, and the regulation of the inns upon 
them; the militia draughts and imposts of the peasantry ;| the injustice to 
which they are, in many cases, subjected, without daring so much as to com- 
plain; would all present to him 2 multitude of useful establishments, 


which might be made, or of abuses which might be corrected. I am aware 


that most of thege functions are distributed among various departments, but 
it is impoſsible they should harmonize and effectually co-operate, till Be 
des ponsibility attaches e . 
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general produce will be so much leſs, as a considerable pro- 
portion of the lands will then, of course, be fallow. 

Small farms are not subjected to such viciſsitudes ; they 
are every where productive, and almost at all seasons. Com- 
pare, as I have already said, the quantity of fruits, roots, 
pot-herbs, graſs, and grain annually gathered, and without 
intermiſsion, on a track of ground in the vicinity of Paris, 
called the Pre Saint Gervais, the extent of which is but 
moderate, situated beside on a declivity, and exposed to the 
north, with the productions of an equal portian of ground : 
in the neighbouring plains, and managed on the great scale 
of agriculture, and you will be sensible of a prodigious 
difference. There is likewise a difference equally striking 
in the number and in the moral character of the labouring 
poor who cultivate them, I have heard a respectable eccle- 
siastic declare, that the former claſs went regularly to con- 
feſsion once a month, and that frequently their confeſsions 
contained nothing which called for absolution. 

I shall say nothing of the endleſs variety of delight 
which results from their labours ; from their beds of pinks, 
violets, or larkspur, their fields of corn, pease, pulse, 
their borders of lilach, and of vines, by which the small pos- 
seſsions are subdivided, their stripes of meadow ground, 
exhibiting alternately opening glades, clumps of willows 
and poplars, which display their moving foliage at the dis- 
tance of several leagues, or mountains melting away into 
the horizon, ar unknown castles, or the village spires in 
the plain, whose rural chimes, from time to time, catch the 
ear. Here and there you fall in with a fountain of limpid 
water, the source of which is covered with an arch enclosed 
on every side by large slabs of stone, which give it the 
appearance of an antique monument, I have sometimes 
read the following innocent inscriptions, traced on the stones 
with 2 bit of charcoy). | 
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“Colin and Colette, this 8th of March.“ 
Antoinette and Sebastian, this 6th of May.“ 


And I have been infinitely more delighted with such 
inscriptions, than with those of the Academy of Sciences. 
When the families which cultivate this enchanted spot are 
scattered about with their children through its glens and 
: along its ridges, while the ear is struck with the distant 
voice of a country maid singing unobserved, or while the 
eye is caught by the figure of a lusty young swain mounted 
on an apple tree, with his basket and ladder, looking this 
way and that way, and listening to the song, like another 
Vertumnus—Where is the park, with its statues, its mar- 
bles, and its bronzes, that can be compared with it? 
DO ye rich! you wish to encompaſs yourselves with Ely- 
sian scenery, let your park walls enclose villages blest 
with rural felicity. What deserted tracks of land, over the 
whole kingdom, might present the same spectacle! I have 
seen Britanny, and other provinces, covered as far as the eye 
could reach with heath, and where nothing was seen to grow 
but a species of prickly furze, of ablack and yellowish colour. 
Our agricultural companies, which employ there to no pur- 
pose their large ploughs of new construction, have pro- 
nounced those regions to be cursed with perpetual sterility; 
but these heaths discover, by the ancient divisions of the 
fields, and by the ruins of old Huts and fences, that they 
have been formerly in a state of cultivation. They are, at 
this day, Surrounded by farms in a thriving condition, on 
the very same soil. How many others would be still more 
fruitful, such as those of Bourdeaux, which are covered 
with large pines? A soil which produces a tall tree, is 
surely capable of bearing an ear of corn. In speaking of 
the vegetable order, I have pointed out the means of dis- 
tinguishing the natural analogies of plants with each lati- 
tude and with each soil. There is, indeed, no soil what- 
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ever, were it mere sand or mud, on which, through a 
particular kindneſs of providence, ſome one or other of our 
domestic plants might not thrive, But the first step to be 
taken is, to re-sow the woods, which formerly sheltered 
those places, now exposed to the action of the winds, 
| whereby the germ of every smaller plant is cankered as it 
shoots. These means, however, and many other of a si- 
milar nature, belong not to the jurisdiction of insatiahle 
companies, with their plans on a grand scale; neither are 
they consistent with provincial imposts and opprefsion ; 
they depend on the local and patient aſsiduity of families 
enjoying liberty, poſseſsing property which they can call 
their own, not subjected to petty tyrants, but holding im- 
mediately of their sovereign. By such patriotic means as 
these, the Dutch have forced oaks to grow at Scherelling, a 
village in the neighbourhood of the Hague, in pure sen- 
sand, of which I have had ocular demonstration. I hall ' 
here repeat what has been before said: it is not on the face 
of vast domains, but into the basket of the vintager and the 
apron of the reaper, that God pours down from heaven the 
precious fruits of the earth. _ 

These extensive districts of land in the kingdom, lying 
totally useleſs, have attracted the attention of sordid ava- 
rice; but there is a still greater quantity which has escaped 
it, from the impropriety of ſorming such tracks into mar- 
quisates, or lordships; and because, too, the great plough 
is not at all applicable to them. These, beside others, are 
the stripes by-the highway-side, which are innumerable. 
Our great roads, I admit, are, for the most part, render- 

ed productive, being skirted by elms. The elm is un- 
doubtedly a very useful tree, and its wood is proper for 
cartwrights ; but we have a tree which is far preferable, be- 
cause its wood is never attacked by worms; it is excellent 
for wainscotting, and it produces abundance of very nutri- 
mental food: I mean the chesnut tree, A judgment may 
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be formed of the duration and of the beauty of its wood 
from the ancient wainscotting of the market of St. Germain, 
before it was burnt down. The joists were of a prodigious 
length and thickneſs, and perfectly sound, though more 
than four hundred years old, The durable quality of this 
wood may still be ascertained, by examining the wainscot- 
ing of the ancient castle of Marcouſsi, built in the time of 
Charles the Sixth, about five leagues from Paris. We have 
of late entirely neglected this valuable tree, which is now. 
allowed to grow only as coppice-wood, in our forests. Its 
appearance, however, is very majestic, its foliage beautiful, 
and it bears such a quantity of fruit, in tiers rising above 
each other, that no spot of the same extent sown with 
corn could produce so abundant a crop. It must, indeed, 
be admitted, as we have seen, in discuſsing the characters of 
vegetables, that this tree delights only in dry and elevated 
situations; but we have another adapted to the vallies and 
humid places, which is not much inferior in utility, whe- 
ther we attend to the wood or the fruit, and whose ap- 
pearance is equally majestic: I allude to the walnut tree. 
These beautiful trees would form a magnificent decoration 
to our highways. 'Other trees, peculiar to each district, 
might be intermixed with them. They would announce to 
travellers the various provinces of the kingdom; the vine, 
Burgundy ; the apple tree, Normandy ; the mulberry tree, 
Dauphiny ; the olive tree, Provence. Their stems, loaded 
with produce, would determine, much better than posts 
furnished with iron collars, and the tremendous gibbets of 

| criminal justice, the limits of each province, and the gently 
diversified lordships of nature. 

It may be objected, that the crops would be dom by 
paſsengers; but these scarcely ever touch the grapes in the 
vineyards which sometimes border the high roads. Beside, 
if they were to pick the fruit, what great harm could be 

done? When the king of Pruſsia ordered the sides of 
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many of the great roads through Pomerania to be planted 
with fruit trees, it was insinuated to him, that the fruit 
would be stolen: The people, at least, replied he, 
« will profit by it.” Our croſs roads present, perhaps, still 
more lost ground than the great highways. If it is consi- 
dered, that by their means the communication is kept up 
between the smaller cities, towns, villages, hamlets, abbeys, 
castles, and even single country houses; that several of 
them end in the same place; and that every one must have 
at least the breadth of a cart; we shall find the whole space 
which they occupy to be of incredible magnitude. It would 
be proper to begin with applying the line to them ; for 
most of them proceed in a serpentine direction, which, in 
many cases, adds a full third to their length beyond what 
is neceſsary, I acknowledge, at the same time, that these 
sinuosities are highly agreeable, especially along the decli- 
vity of a hill, over the ridge of a mountain, in rural situa- 
tions, or through the midst of forests : but they might be 
rendered susceptible of another kind of beauty, by border- 
ing them with fruit trees, which do not rise to a great 
height, and which, seen in perspective, would give a greater 
apparent extension to the landscape. These trees would 
likewise afford a shade to travellers. The husbandmen, I 
know, aſsert, that the shade, so grateful to paſsengers, is 
injurious to their standing corn. They are, undoubtedly, 
in the right, in regard to several sorts of grain; but there 
are some which thrive better in places shaded a little than 
any where else, as may be seen in the Pré Saint Gervais. 
Beside, the farmer would be amply indemnified by the wood 
of the fruit trees, and by the crops of fruit, The interests 
even of the husbandman and of the traveller might be ren- 
dered still more compatible, by planting those roads only 
which go from north to south, and the south side of those 
which run east and west, so that the shade of the trees 
should scarcely fall on the arable lands. 
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It would be, moreover, neceſsary, in order to increase 
the national subsistence, to restore to the plough great 


quantities of land now in pasture. There is hardly such a 


thing as a meadow in all China, a country so extremely 


Ty populous. The Chinese sow every where corn and rice, 


and feed their cattle with the straw. They say, it is bet- 


ter that the beasts should live with man, than man with the 


beasts. Their cattle, on this account, are not the leſs fat. 
The German horses, the most vigorous of animals, feed 
entirely on straw, cut short, with a small mixture of barley 
or oats. Our farmers are every day adopting practices 
which are directly contrary to this economy. They convert, 
in many provinces, as I have already observed, a great deal 
of land, which formerly produced corn, into small graſs 
farms, to save the expence of cultivation, and especially to 
escape the tithes which their clergy do not receive from 
pasture lands. I have seen, in Lower Normandy, immense 
quantities of land thus forced out of their natural state, 
greatly to the public detriment. The following anecdote 
was told me, on my taking notice of an ancient track of 
corn land, which had undergone a metamorphosis of this 
sort :—The rector, vexed at losing part of his revenue, 


without having it in his power to complain, said to the 


owner of the land, by way of advice, Master Peter, in 


„ my opinion, if you would remove the stones from that 


« ground, dung it well, plough it thoroughly, and sow it 
% with corn, you might still raise very excellent crops.” — 


The farmer, an arch, shrewd fellow, perceiving the drift 
of his tithing man, replied, ** You are in the right, good 


« Mr. Rector; if you will take the ground, and do all this 


« toit, I Shall ask. no more of you than the tithe oy the 


66 ow; 

ur agriculture wil never attain all the activity of which 
it i is "wr unleſs it is restored to its native dignity. 
Means ought, therefore, to be employed, to induce a mul- 
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titude of easy and idle burghers, who vegetate in our small 


cities, to go and live in the country. In order to induce 
them to make this change, husbandmen ought to be ex- 
empted from the humiliating impositions of tollage, of 


= seignorial exactions, and even of those of the militia ser- 


vice, to which they are at present subjected. The state 
must undoubtedly be serred when neceſsity requires; 

but why affix a humiliating character to the services which 
she imposes? Why not accept a commutation in money ? 
It would require a great deal, our politicians tell us. Yes, 
undoubtedly ; but do not our burgeſses, likewise, pay many 
imposts, in our towns, in lieu of those very services? Be- 
side, the more inhabitants there are scattered over the 
country, the lighter will the burthen fall on thuse who are 


aſseſsable. A man, properly brought up, would much ra- 


ther be touched in his purse, than suffer in his self-love. 

By what fatal contradiction have we subjected the greater 
part of the lands of France to soccage-tenures, while we 
have ennobled those of the new world? The same hus- 
bandman, who, in France, must pay tillage, and go to la- 
bour on the high road, with the pick-axe in his hand, may 
introduce his children into the king's household, provided 


he is an inhabitant of one of the West India islands. This 


injudicious dispensation of nobility has proved no leſs fatal 
to those foreign poſseſsions, into which it has introduced 
slavery, than to the lands of the mother country, the lu- 
bourers of which it has drained of many other resources. 
Nature invited into the wilderneſses of America, the over- 


flowings of the European nations: she had there disposed 


every thing with an attention truly maternal, to indemnify 
the Europeans for the loſs of their country. There is nv 
neceſsity in those regions for a man to scorch himself in the 
sun while he reaps his grain, nor to be benumbed with cold 
in tending his flocks as they feed, nor to cleave the stub- 
born earth with the clumsy plough to make it produce ali- 
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ment for him, nor to dig into its bowels to extract from 


thence iron, stone, clay, and materials for constructing his 


| House and his furniture. Kind nature has there placed on 


trees, in the shade, and within the reach of the hand, all 
that is neceſsary and agreeable to human life. She has 
there deposited milk and butter in the nuts of the cocoa 
tree; perfumed creams in the apple of the arte; table linen 
and provision in the large sattiny leaves, and the delicious 
figs of the banana ; loaves, ready for the fire, in the pota- 


toe, and the roots of the manioc ; down, finer than the 


wool of the fleecy sheep, in the shell of the cotton plant; 
dishes, of every form, in the gourds of the calabash, She 
had there contrived habitations impenetrable by the rain and 

by the rays of the sun, under the thick branches of the | 
Indian fig tree, which, rising towards heaven, and afterwards 
descending down to the ground, where they take root, form, 
by their continual arcades, palaces of verdure. She had 
scattered around, for the purposes of delight, as well as of 
commerce, along the rivers, in the bosom of the rocks and 
in the very bed of torrents, the maize, the sugar cane, the 


chocolate nut, the tobacco plant, with a multitude of other 
useful vegetables, and by the resemblance of the latitudes 


of this new world to that of the different countries of the 
old, she promised its future inhabitants to adopt in their 
favour the coffee plant, the indigo, and the other most 


raluable vegetable productions of Africa and of Asia. Why 


has the ambition of Europe inundated those happy climates 
with the tears and blood of the human race? Ah! had 
liberty and virtue collected the first planters, how many 
charms would French industry have added to the natural 
fecundity of the soil, and to the happy temperature of the 


— 


tropical regions! 


No fogs nor exceſsive heats are there to be dreaded ; and 


though the sun paſses twice a year over their zenith, he 


every day brings with him, as he rises above the horizon, 
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along the surface of the sea, a cooling breeze, which all day 
long refreshes the mountains, the forests, and the vallies. 
What delicious retreats might our poor soldiers and destitute 
peasants find in those fortunate islands? What expence in 
garrisons might there have been spared! What petty lord- 
ships might there become the recompence, either of gallant 
officers or of virtuous citizens! What nurseries of excellent 
seamen might be formed by the turtle fishery, so abun- 
dant on the shallows surrounding the islands, or by the still 
more extensive and profitable cod fishery of the banks af 
Newfoundland! It would not have cost Europe much more 
than the expence of the settlement of the first families. With 
what facility might they have been succeſsively extended to 
a great distance, by formipg them aſter the manner of the 
Caraibs themselves, gradually and at the expence of the 
community? Had this natural progreſsion been adopted, our 
power, at this day, would, undoubtedly, have extended to 
the very centre of the American continent, and might have 
bidden defiance to every attack. 

Government has been taught to believe, that the indepen- 
dence of our colonies would be a neceſsary consequence of 
their prosperity, and the case of the Anglo-American colonies 
was adduced as a proof, But these colonies were noc lost ta 
Great Britain, because she had rendered them too happy; it 
was, on the contrary, because she oppreſsed them. Britain 
was, beside, guilty of a great error, by introducing too great 
a mixture of strangers among her colonists. There is, far- 
ther, a remarkable difference between the genius of the 
English and ours. The Englishman carries his country with 
him wherever he goes: if he is making a fortune abroad, he 
embellishes his habitation in the place where he has settled, 
introduces the manufactures of his own nation into it, 
lives and dies there; or if he returns to his own coun- 
try, he fixes his residence near the place of his birth. The 
Frenchman does not feel in the same manner: all those 
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whom I have scen in the West Indies, always considered 


themselves there as strangers. During a twenty yeur's 
residence in one habitation, they will not plant a single tree 


before the door of the house, for the benefit of enjoying its 


shade: to hear them talk, they are all on the wing to depart 
next year at farthest. If they actually happen to acquire a 
fortune, away they go; and frequently without having done 
any thing towards it, and on their return home settle, not in 
their native province or village, but at Paris. This is not the 
proper place to explain the cause of that national aversion 
to the place of birth, and of that predilection in favour of 
the capital; it is the effect of several moral causes, and 
among others, of education. But, however, this turn of 
mind is alone sufncient to prevent the independence of our 
colonies. The enormous expence of preserving them, and 
the facility with which they are captured, ought to have | 
cured us of this prejudice. They are all in such a state of 


weakneſs, that, if their commerce with the metropolis were 


to be interrupted but for a few years, they would be distreſsed 
for want of many articles eſsentially neceſsary. It is even 
very remarkable, that the planters do not manufacture a 
single production of the country. They raise cotton of the 
very finest quality, but make no cloth of it as in Europe; they 
do not so much as practise the art of spinning it, as the 
savages do; nor do they, like them, turn to any account the 
threads of pitte, nor those of the banana, or of the leaves of 


the palmist. The cocoa tree, which is a treasure to the East 


Indies, comes to great perfection in our islands, and scarcely 
any ute is made of the fruit, or of the threaden husk that 
covers it. They cultivate indigo, but employ it in no pro- 
ceſs whatever of dying. Sugar, then, is the only article of 
produce, which is there pursued through the several neceſsary 
proceſses, because it cannot be turned to commercial account 
till it is manufactured, and, after all, it must be refined in 
Europe, before it attains to a state of full perfection. 
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We have had, indeed, some seditious inzurrections in our 


colonies; but these have been much more frequent in their 


state of weakneſs than in that of their opulence. It is the 
injudicious choice of the persons sent thither, which has, at 
all times, rendered them the seat of discord. How could it 
be expected that citzens, who had disturbed the tranquillity of 
a long established state of society, should concur in promot- 


ing the peace and prosperity of a rising community. The 
Greeks and Romans employed the flower of their youth, 


and their most virtuous citizens, in the formation of their 
colonies; which themselves became kingdoms and empires. 
Far different is the case with us: unmarried soldiers, seamen, 
gownsmen, and persons of every rank, officers of the higher 
orders, so numerous, and so useleſs, have filled ours with 
the paſsions of Europe, with a rage for fashion, with unpro- 
fitable luxury, with corruptive maxims, and licentious 
manners. Nothing of this kind was to be apprehended from 
our undebauched peasantry. Bodily labour soothes to rest 
the solicitudes of the mind, fixes its natural restleſsneſs, and 
promotes among the people, health, patriotism, religion, and 
happineſs. But admiting that, in proceſs of time, these 
colonies should be separated from France. Did Greece waste 
herself in tears, when her flourishing colonies carried her 
laws and her renown over the coasts of Asia, and along the 
shores of the Euxine Sea, and of the Mediterranean? Did 
che take the alarm when they became the stems, from which 
arose powerful kingdoms and illustrious republics? Because 
they separated from her, were they transformed into her 
enemies; and was she not, on the contrary, frequently pro- 
tected by them? What harm would have ensued, if $hoots 
from the tree of France had borne lilies in America, and 
chaded the new world with their majestic branches? 

Let the truth be freely acknowledged. Few men admitted 
to the councils of princes, take a lively interest in the ſeli- 
city of mankind, When this great object is neglected, 
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national prosperity and the glory of the sovereign quickly 


disappear. Our politicians, by keeping the colonies in a 
-perpetual state of dependance, agitation, and penury, have 


discovered their ignorance of the nature of man, who attaches 


himself to the place which he inhabits, only by the ties 
of the felicity he enjoys. By introducing into them the 
slavery of the negros, they have formed a connection between 
them and Africa, and have broken asunder that which ought 
to have united them to their poor fellow citizens, They 
have farther discovered ignorance of the European character, 
which, under a warm climate, is continually apprehensire 


of seeing its blood degraded, like that of its slaves, and which 


sighs inceſsantly after new alliances with its countrywomen, 
in order to keep up, in the veins of its offspring, the circu- 
lation of the clear and lively colour of the European blood, 
and the sentiments of country, still more interesting. By 
giving them perpetually new civil and military rulers and 
magistrates, entire strangers to them, who keep them un- 
der a severe yoke, men, in a word, eager to accumulate a 
fortune, they have betrayed their ignorance of the French cha- 

racter, which had no need of such barriers to confine it to 
the amor patrie, since it is universally regretting its produc- 


tions, its honours, and even its very disorders. They have 
therefore succeeded, neither in forming colonists for America 


nor patriots for France; and they have mistaken, at once, 
the interests of their nation and of their sovereigns, whom 
they meant to serve. 

I have dwelt longer on the subject of these abuses, as they 
are not yet beyond the power of remedy in various respects, 
and as there are still lands in the new world on which a 
change might be attempted, in the nature of our establish- 
ments. But this is neither the time nor the place for un- 
folding the means of accomplishing it. After having pro- 


posed some remedies for the physical disorders of the nation, 


let us now proceed to the moral irregularities which are the 
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source of them. The principal cause is the spirit of divi- 
sion which prevails between the diſſerent orders of the state. 
There are only two methods of cure; the first, to extinguish 
the motives to division; and the second, to multiply and 


increase the motives to union. 
The greater part of our writers boast of our national * 


of society; and foreigners, in reality, look upon it as the 


most sociable in Europe. Foreigners are in the right; for 


the truth is, we receive and careſs them witli ardour: but our 


writers are under a mistake. Shall I venture to expose it ? 
We are thus fond of strangers, because we do not love our 
countrymen. For my own part, I have never met with this 
spirit of union, either in families, or in aſsociations, or in 
natives of the same province. I except only the inhabitants 
of a single province, which I must not name; who, as soon 
as they are got a little from home, expreſs the greatest ardour 
of affection for each other : but as all the truth must be told, 


it is rather from an antipathy to the other inhabitants of the 


kingdom, than from any love to their countrymen; for, from 
time immemorial, that province has been celebrated for 
intestine divisions. In general, the real spirit of patriotism, 
which is the first sentiment of humanity, is very rare in 
Europe, and particularly among ourselves. 


Without carrying this reasoning any farther, let us look 


for proofs of the fact, which may be comprehensible to every 
capacity, When we read some accounts of the customs and 
manners of the nations of Asia, we are touched with the senti- 
ment of humanity, which, among them, attracts men to each 
other, notwithstanding the phlegmatic taciturnity prevalent in 
their aſsemblies. If, for example, an Asiatic, on a journey, 
stops to enjoy a repast, his servants and camel-driver aſsemble 


around him, and place themselves at his table. If a stranger 


happens to paſs by, he too sits down with him, and, after 
having made an inclination of the head to the master of the 


ſamily, and given God thanks, he rises, and goes on his 
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way, without being interrogated by any one who he is, whence 
he comes, or whither he goes. This hospitable practice is 
common to the Armenians, the Georgians, the Turks, the 
Persians, the Siamese, the blacks of Madagascar, and to dif- 
ferent nations of Africa and America, In those countries 
man is still dear to man. 

At Paris, on the other hand, if you go into the dining 
room of a tavern, where there are a dozen tables spread 


out, should twelve persons arrive one after another, you see 


each of them take bis place apart at a separate table, without 


uttering a syllable. If new guests did not succeſsively come 


in, each of the first twelve would eat his morsel alone like a 
Carthusian monk. For some time a profound silence pre- 


vails, till some thoughtleſs ſellow, put into good humour by 


his dinner, and preſsed by an inclination to talk, takes upon 
him to begin the conversation. The eyes of the whole com- 


pany are, upon this, drawn towards the orator, and he is 


examined in an instant from head to foot. If he has the 
air of a person of consequence, that 1s, rich, they give him a 
hearing. Nay, he finds persons disposed to flatter him, by 
confirming his intelligence, and applauding his literary 
opinion or his loose maxims. But if his appearance displays 
no mark of extraordinary distinction, though he delivers sen- 
timents worthy of a Socrates, scarcely has he proceeded to 
the opening of his thesis, when some one interrupts him 
with a flat contradiction. His opponents are contradicted in 
their turn by other wits, who think proper to enter the lists; 
the conversation then becomes general and noisy. Sarcasms, 
harsh names, perfidious insinuations, groſs abuse, usually 
conclude the sitting, and each of the guests retires, perfectly 
well pleased with himself, and with a hearty contempt for 
the rest. You will find the same scenes acted in our coffee- 
houscs, and on our public walks. Men go thither expreſsly 
to hunt for admiration, and to act the critic. It is not the 
epirit of society which allures us towards each other, but the, 
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ppirit of division. In what is called good compauy, matters 
are «till worse managed. If you mean to be well received, 
you must pay for your dinner at the expence of the family 
with whom you supped the night before. Nay, you may 
think yourself very well off, if it costs you only a few scan- 
dalous anecdotes, and if, in order to be well with the hus- 
band, you are not or to bubble him, by making love to 
his wife! 

The original source of these a is to be traced to 
our mode of education. We are taught, from the earliest 
infancy, to prefer ourselves to another, by continual exhor- 
tations to endeavour to become the first among our school 
companions. As this vain emulation does not present, to 
the majority of citizens, any part to be performed on 
the theatre of the world, each of them aſsumes a preference 
from his province, his birth, his rank, his figure, his dreſs, 
and even from the tutelary saint of his parisch, Hence pro- 
ceed our social animosities, and all the insulting nicknames 
given by the Norman to the Gascogn, by the Parisian to the 
Champenois, by the man of family to the man of no family, 
by the lawyer to the ecclesiastic, by the Jansenist to the 
Molinist, and so on. A man aſserts his pre-eminence, in parti- 
cular, by opposing his own good qualities to the faults of his 
neighbour. This is the reason that slander is so easy, as 
well as so agreeable, and that it is, in general, the master- 
spring of our conversations. 

A person of high quality one day said to me, that there 
did not exist a man, however wretched, whom we should not 
find superior to ourselves by some advantage, either in regard 
to youth, health, talents, figure, or, in short, some other 
good quality, whatever our superiority might be in other 
respects. This is literally true; but this manner of viewing 
the members of society is that of virtue, which is diſferent 
from ours. The contrary maxim being equally true, our 
pride lays hold of that, and finds itself inclined to do so by 
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the manners of the world, and by our very education, which, 
from infancy, suggests the neceſsity of this personal 
preference. | 
Our public spectacles concur ths to increase the spirit of 
division among us. Our most celebrated comedies usually 
represent tutors cozened by their pupils, fathers by their 
children, husbands by their wires, masters by their servants. 
The shews of the populace exhibit nearly the same pictures; 
and as if they were not already sufficiently disposed to irregu- 
larity, they are presented with scenes of intoxication, lewd- 
neſs, robbery, and constables knocked down, which instructs 
them to undervalue at once morals and magistrates. Spec- 
tacles bring together the bodies of the citizens, but alienate 
their minds. 
Comedy, we are told, cures vice by the power.of nel 
castigat ridendo mores, This adage is equally false with 
many other, which are made the busis of our morality, 
Comedy teaches us to laugh at another, and nothing more. 
No one says, when the representation is over, the portrait of 
this mser has a strong resemblance to myself; but every one 
instantly discerns in it the image and likeneſs of his neigh- 
bour. Horace made this remark long ago. But on the 
supposition that a man should perceive himself in the dra- 
matic representation, I do not see how the reformation of 
vice would thence ensue. How can it be imagined that 
the way for a physician to cure his patient, would be to clap 
a mirror before his face and then to laugh at him? If my 
vice is held up as an object of ridicule, the laugh, so far 
from giving me a disgust of it, plunges me deeper into it. 
I employ every effort to conceal it, and I become a hypo- 
erite. Beside, the laugh is much more frequently levelled 
against virtue than against vice. It is not the faithleſs wiſe 
or profligate son who are held up to scorn, but the good- 
natured husband, or the indulgent father. In justification of 
our own taste, we refer to that of the Greeks; but we forget 
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that their idle spectacles directed the public attention to the 
most frivolous objects; that their stage frequently turned into 
ridicule the virtue of the most illustrious citizens; and that 
their scenic exhibitions multiplied among them those aver- 
sions and jealousies which hastened their ruin. 

Not that I would represent laughing as a crime, or that I 
believe with Hobbes, it must proceed from pride. Children 
laugh, but most aſsuredly not from pride. They laugh at 
the sight of a flower, at the sound of a rattle, There is a 
laugh of joy, of satisfaction, of composure: but ridicule dif- 
fers widely from the smile of nature. It is not, like the latter, 
the effect of some agreeable harmony in our sentiments; but 
the result of a harsh contrast between two objects, of which 
one is great, the other little; one powerful, and the other 
feeble. It is remarkably singular, that ridicule is produced 
by the very same oppositions which produce terror; with 
this difference, that, in ridicule, the mind makes a transition 
from an object that is formidable to one that is frivolous, and 
in terror, from an object that is frivolous to one that is for- 
midable. The aspic of Cleopatra in a basket of fruit; the 
fingers of the hand which wrote, amidst the madneſs of festt- 
vity, the doom of Belshazzar; the sound of the bell which 
announces the death of Clariſsa; the foot of a savage im- 
printed, in a desert island, upon the sand, scare the imagi- 
nation infinitely more than all the horrid apparatus of bat- 
tles, executions, maſsacres, and deaths. In order, therefore, 
to impreſs an awful terror, a frivolous and unimportant ob- 
ject ought to be first exhibited; and, in order to excite - 
exceſsive mirth, you ought to begin with a solemn idea. 
To this may be still added, some other contrast, such as that 
of surprize, and some of those sentiments which plunge us 
into infinity, such as that of mystery; in this case, the sou, 
having lost its equilibrium, precipitates itself into terror or 
into mirth, according to the arrangement which has leen 
made for it. We frequently see these contrary effects pro- 
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aces by the same means. F or example, if the nurse wishes 


her child to laugh, she shrouds her head in her apron; upon 


this the infant becomes serious; then, all at once, she shews 


her face, d he bursts into a fit of laughter. If she means 
to terrify him, which is but too frequently the case, she first 
smiles upon the child, and he returns it; then, all at once, 
she aſsumes a serious air, or conceals her face, and the child 
falls a crying. I shall not say a word more respecting these 
violent oppositions; but only deduce this consequence from 
them, that the most wretched part of mankind have the 
greatest propensity to ridicule. Terrified by political and 
moral phantoms, they endeavour, first of all, to drown respect 
for them; and in this it is no difficult matter to succeed; for 
nature, ever ready to succour oppreſsed humanity, has 
blended, in most things of human institution, the effusions 
of ridicule with those of terror. It is only requisite to invert 
the objects of their comparison. Thus Aristophanes, by his 
comedy of the clouds, subverted the religion of his country. 


Attend to the behaviour of young men at college; the pre- 


sence of the master, at first, sets them a trembling: what 
contrivance do they employ to familiarize themselves to the 
idea of him? They try to turo him into ridicule, an effort 
in which they commonly succeed to admiration. The love 
of ridicule in a people is by no means, therefore, a proof of 
their happineſs, but, on the contrary, of their misery. 
This accounts for the gravity of the ancient Romans; they 
were serious because they were happy: but their descend- 
ants, who are extremely miserable, are famous for their 
pasquinades, and supply all Europe with harlequins 
and buffoons. 

I do not deny that spectacles, such as tragedies, may have 
x tendency to unite the citizens. The Greeks frequently 
employed them for this purpose, But by adopting their 
dramas, we deviate from their intention. Their theatrical 
repretentations did not exhibit the calamities of other nations, 
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but those which they themselves had endured, and events 
borrowed from the history of their own country. Our tra- 
gedies excite 'a compaſsion, the object of which 18 foreign to 
us. We lament the distreſses of the family of Agamemnon, 
and we behold, without shedding a tear, those who are 
in the very depth of misery at our very door. We do not 
so much as perceive their distreſses, because they are not 
exhibited on a stage. Our on heroes, however, if well 
represented in the theatre, would be sufficient to carry the 
patriotism of the people to the very height of enthusiasm. 
What crowds of spectators have been attracted, and what 
bursts of applause excited, by the heroism of Eustace St. 
Pierre, in the siege of Calais! The death of Joan of Arc 
would produce effects still more powerful, if a man of genius 
had the courage to efface the ridicule which has been lavished 
on that respectable and unfortunate young woman, to Whose 
name Greece would have consecrated altar upon altar, 

I shall deliver my thoughts, on this subject, in a few 
words, which may, perhaps, incite some virtuous man to 
undertake it, I could wish then, without departing from 
the truth of history, to have her represented, at the moment 
when she is honoured with the favour of her sovereign, the 
acclamations of the army, and at the very pinnacle of glory, 
deliberating on her return to an obscure hamlet, there to 
resume the employments of a simple shepherdeſs, unnoticed 
and unknown. Solicited afterwards by Dunois, she deter- 
mines to brave new dangers in the service of her country. 
At last, made prisoner in an engagement, she falls into the 
hands of the English. Interrogated by inhuman judges, 
among whom are the bishops of her own nation, the simpli- 
city and innocence of her replies render her triumphant over 
the insidious questions of her enemies. She is adjudged by 
them to perpetual imprisonment. I would have a representa- 
tion of the dungeon, in which she is doomed to paſs the 
remainder of her miserable days, with its long spiracles, its 
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iron grates, its maſsy arches, the wretched truckle-bed pro- 
vided for her to repose upon, the cruise of water and the 
black bread which were to serve her for food. I would draw 
from her own lips the touching:y plaintive reflections, sug- 
gested by her condition, on the nothingneſs of human gran- 
deur, her innocent expreſsions of regret for the loſs of rural 
felicity, and then the gleams of hope, which she had of being 
relieved by her prince, lost in despair at the sight of the 
fearful abyſs which had closed over her head. I would then 
display the snare laid for her by her perfidious enemies while 

she was asleep, in placing by her side the arms with which 
she had combatted them. She perceives, on awakening, 
these monuments of her glory. Hurried away by the paſsion 
at once of a woman and a hero, she covers her head with 
the helmet, the plume of which had shewn the dispirited 
French army the road to victory; she grasps with her feeble 
hands that sword so formidable to the English; and at the 
instant when the sentiment of her own glory is making her 
eyes to overflow with tears of exultation, her dastardly foes 
suddenly present themselves, and unanimously condemn her 
to the most horrible of deaths. Then it is we should behold 
a spectacle worthy the attention of heaven itself, virtue strug- 
gling with extreme misery: we should hear her bitter com- 
plaints of the indifference of her Sovereign, whom she had 80 
nobly served; we should see her perturbation at the idea of 
the horrid punishment prepared for her, and still more at the 
apprehension of the calumny which is for ever to sully her 
reputation; we should hear her, amidst tremendous conflicts, 
calling in question the existence of a Providence, the protec- 
tor of the innocent. She was, however, obliged to walk out 
to death. At that moment I could wish to see all her cou- 
rage rekindle. I would have her represented on the funeral 
pile, where she is going to terminate her days, looking down 
on the empty hopes with which the world amuses those who 
serve it; exulting at the thought of the everlasting infamy 
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with which her death will clothe her enemies, and of the 
immortal glory which will for ever crown the place of her 
birth, and even that of her execution. I could wish that her 
last words, animated by religion, might be more sublime 
than those of Dido, when she exclaims, on the fatal pile: 
Exoriare aljquis nestris er aſsibus ultor: “ Rise some avenger 
from these bones,” | 

I could wish, in a word, that this subject, treated by a 
man of genius, after the manner of Shakespeare, who, un- 
doubtedly, would not have neglected it, had Joan of Are 
been an English woman, might be wrought up into a patriotic 
drama, in order that this illustrĩious shepherdeſs might become 
with us, the patroneſs of war, as St. Genevieve is that of 
peace, I would have the representation of this tragedy re- 
served, for the perilous situations in which the state might 
happen to be involved, and then exhibited to the people, as 
the standard of Mahomet is displayed, in similar cases to the 
people of Constantinople; and I have no doubt that, at the 
sight of her innocence, her services, her misfortunes, the 
cruelty of her enemies, and the horrors of her execution, our 
people, in a transport of fury, would exclaim, * War, war 
« with the English.“ | 

Such means, though more powerful than 2 for the 
militia, and than either preſsing or tricking men into the 
service, are still insuſkcient to form real citizens. We are 
accustomed to love virtue and our country, only when our 
heroes are applauded on the theatre. Hence it happens that 
the greater part, even of persons of the better sort, are in- 


* Cod forbid that I should mean to rouse a spirit of animosity in our people 
against the English, now so worthy of all our esteem. But as their writers 
and even their government have, in more instances than one, descended to 
exhibit odious representations of us on their stage, I was willing to bew them 
how easily we could make reprisals. Rather, may the genius of Fenelon, 
which they prize so highly, that one of their finest writers, Lord Lyttleton, 


exalts it above that of Plato, one day unite our hearts and our minds ! 
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capable of appreciating an action, till they see it detailed in 
some journal, or moulded into a drama. They do not form 
a judgment of it after their own heart, but after the opinion 
of another; nor as it is in reality, and in its own place, but as 
clothed with imagery and fitted to a frame. They delight 
in heroes when they are applauded, powdered, and per- 
fumed; but were they meet with one pouring out his blood 
in some obscure corner, and perishing in unmerited ignominy, 
they would not acknowledge him to be a hero. Every one 
would wish to be the Alexander of the opera, but no one the 
Alexander in the city of the Mallians.* | 

Patriotism ought not to be made too frequently the subject 
of scenic representation. A heroism should be supposed to 
exist, which braves death, but which is never talked of. In 
order, therefore, to conduct the people, in this respect, to 
the road of nature and virtue, they should be made to serve 
as a spectacle to themselves. They ought to be presented 
with realities, and not fictions; with soldiers, and not come- 
dians; and if it be impoſsible to exhibit to them the terrible 
spectacle of a real engagement, let them see, at least, a 
representation of the evolutions and the viciſsitudes of ene, 
in military ſestivals. N 

The soldiery ought to be united more intimately with the 
nation, and their condition rendered more happy. They are 
but too frequently subjects of contention, in the provinces 
through which they paſs. The esprit de corps ani mates them 
to such a degree, that, when two regiments happen to meet 
in the same city, an infinite number of duels is generally the 
consequence. Such ferocious animosities are entirely un- 
knovn in Pruſsian and Ruſsian regiments, which J consider 
as, in many respects, the best troops in Europe. The king 
of Pruſsia has contrived to inspire his soldiers, not with the 
spirit of party, which divides them, but with the spirit of 
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See Plutarch's Life of Alexander. 
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country, which unites them. This he has been enabled to 
accomplish, by conferring on them most of the civil employ- 
ments in his kingdom, as the recompence of military ser- 
vices. Such are the political ties by which he attaches them 
to their country. The Ruſsians employ only one, but it is 
stil! more powerful: J mean religion. A Ruſsian soldier 
believes, that to serve his sovereign is to serve God. He 
marches into the field of battle, like a neophyte to martyr- 
dom, in the full persuasion, that, if he falls in it he uu 
directly to paradise. 

I have heard M. de Villebois, grand master of the Ruſsian 
artillery, relate, that the soldiers of his corps, who served a 
battery in the affair of Zomedorff, having been mostly cut 


off, the few who remained, seeing the Pruſsians advance with 


bayonets fixed, and being unable to make any farther resist- 
ance, but determined not to fly, embraced their guns, and 


«utfered themselves to be all maſsacred, in order to preserve 


inv iolate the oath which they are called upon to take, when 
received into the artillery, namely, never to abandon their 
cannon. A resistance so pertinaceous stripped the Prufsians 
of the victory which they had gained, and made the king of 
Pruſsia acknowledge, that it was easier to kill the Ruſsians 
than to conquer them. This heroic intrepidity is the fruit 
"7 religion, It would be a very diflicult matter to restore 
this power to its proper force among the French soldiery, 
who are formed, in part, of the diſsolute youth of our great 
towns. The Ruſsian and Pruſsian soldiers are draughted 
from the claſs of the peasantry, and value themselves upon 
their condition. With us, on the contrary, a peasant is ter- 
_ rified lest his son should be obliged to go for a soldier. Ad- 
ministration, on its part, contributes towards the increase of 
this apprehension. If there be a single suspicious character in 
a village, the deputy takes care that the black ball shall fall 
upon him, as if a regiment were a galley for criminals. I once 
composed on this subject a memorial, which suggested a 


* 
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remedy for these disorders, and a plan to prevent desertion 
among our soldiers; but, like many other things of the 
same sort, it came to nothing. The principal means of 
reform, which I proposed, were amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the soldiery, as in Pruſsia, by holding out the pros- 
pect of civil employments, which, with us, are numberleſs; 
and, in order to guard against the irregularities into which 
they are thrown by a life of celibacy, I proposed to grant 
them permiſsion to marry, as most of the Ruſsian and Prus- 
sian soldiers do.“ This method, so much adapted to the 
reformation of manners, would farther contribute towards 
conciliating our provinces to each other, by the marriages 
which regiments would contract, in their continual progreſs 
from place to place. They would strengthen the bands of 


national affection from north to south; and our peasantry 
would cease to be afraid of them, if they sxaw them marching 
through the country as husbands and fathers, If the soldiery 
are sometimes guilty of irregularities, the blame must be 
imputed to our military institutions. I have scen others 
under better discipline, but I know of none more generous. 
] was witneſs to a display of humanity, on their part, of 
which I doubt whether any other soldiery in Europe would 


*I could likewise wish, that the wives of sailors might be permitted to 
go to sea with their husbands, as they would prevent on ship- board more than 
one species of irregularity, Beside, they might be usefully engaged in a 
variety of employments, suitable to their sex, such as dreſsing the victuals, 
washing the linen, mending the sails, and the like. They might, in many 
cases, co-operate in the labours of the ship's crew. They are much leſs liable 
to be affected by the scurvy, and by various other disorders, than men are. 

The project of embarking women, will, no doubt, appear extravagant to 
persons who do not know, that there are at least ten thousand women who 
navigate the coasting veſsels of Holland; who aſsist on deck, in working the 
„ | F. mp, and manage the helm as dexterously as any man. A handsome woman | 
{ would, undoubtedly, prove the occasion of much mischief on board a French 
| ship: but women, such as I have been describing, hardy and laborious, are 

exceedingly proper, on the contrary, to prevent or remedy many kinds of mis- 


chief, which are already but too preyalent in a sea life, 
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have been capable. It was in the year 1960, in a detach- 
ment of our army then in Germany, and an enemy's coun- 
try, encamped close to a small city called Stadberg, I lodged 
in a miserable village occupied by the head quarters. There 
were in the poor cottage,” where I and two of my comrades 
had our lodgings, five or six women, and as many children, 
_ who had taken refuge there, and who had nothing to eat, for 
our army had foraged their corn, and cut down their fruit 
trees. We gave them some of our provisions, but what we 
could spare was a small matter indeed, considering both their 
numbers and their neceſsities. One of them was a young 
woman big with child, who had three or four children be- 
sides. I observed her go out every morning, and return 
dome hours after with her apron full of slices of brown bread. 
She strung them on packthreads, and dried them in the 
chimney like mushrooms, I had her questioned one day 
by a servant, who spoke German and French, where she 
found that provision, and why she subjected it to that pro- 
ceſs. She replied, that she went into the camp to solicit 
alms among the soldiers; that each of them gave her a piece 
of his ammunition bread, and that she dried the slices, in 
order to preserve them, for she did not know where to look 
for a supply after we were gone, the country being utterly 
desolated. | 

A soldier's profeſsion is a perpetual exercise of virtue, 
ſrom the neceſsity tv which he is constantly subjected, of 
submitting to innumerable privations, and frequently to 
expose his life, It has religion, therefore, for its principal 
support. The Ruſsians keep up the spirit of it in their 
national troops, by not admitting among them so much 4s 
one foreign soldier. The king of Pruſsia, on the contrary, 
has accomplished the same object, by receiving into his 
army soldiers of every religion; but he obliges every one of 
them to observe strictly that which he has adopted. I have 
seen, both at Berlin and at Potsdam, every Sunday morning, 
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the officers mustering their men on the parade, about eleven 
o'clock, and then filing off with them in separate detachments, 
Calvinists, Lutherans, Catholics, every one to his own 
church, to worship God in his own way. 

I could wish to see abolished among us the other causes 
of division, which place one citizen under the temptation, in 
order that he may live himself, of wishing for the ruin or the 
death of another. Our politicians have multiplied, without 
end, these sources of hatred, nay, they have rendered the 
state an accomplice in such unnatural sentiments, by the estab. 
lishment of lotteries, tontines, and annuities. © So many 
« 'persons,” say they, © have died this year; the state has 
« gained so much.” Should a pestilence come, and sweep 
off one half of the people, the state would be wonderfully 
enriched! Man is nothing in their eyes; gold is every thing. 
Their art consists in reforming the vices. of society, by vio- 
lence offered to nature; and what is strange, they pretend to 
act after her example. © It is her intention,” say they 
gravely, © that every species of being, should subsist only by 
« the ruin of other species. Particular evil is general good. 
By such barbarous and erroneous maxims are princes misled. 
These laws have no existence in nature, except between 
species which are opposite and inimical. They exist not in 
the same species of animals, which live together in a state of 
society. The death of a bee, certainly, never tended to 
promote the prosperity of the hive. Much leſs still can the 
calamity and death of a man be of advantage to his nation, 
and to mankind, the perfect happineſs of which must consist 
in a perfect harmony between its members. I have demon- 
strated, in another place, that it is impoſsible the slightest 
evil should ever befal an individual, without the impreſsion 
of it being communicated to the whole body politic. Our 
Tich people entertain no doubt that the good things of the 
lower claſses reach them, as they enjoy the productions of 
the arts which the poor cultivate; but they participate equally 
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in the ills which the poor suffer, let them take whatever pre- 
cautions they may to secure themselves. Not only do they 


become the victims of their epidemical maladies, and of their 
pillage, but of their moral opinions, which, in the breasts of 


the wretched, are ever in a progreſsive state of depravation. 
They start up like the plagues which iſsued from the box of 


Pandora, and, in defiance of armed guards, force their way 


through fortreſses and castle walls, and fix their residence in 


the hearts of tyrants. In vain do they dream of personal 


exemption from' the ills of the vulgar; their neighbours catch 
the infection, their servants, their children, their wives, and 
impose on them the neceſsity of abstinence, even in the very 
midst of their enjoyments. 

But when, in a society, particular bodies are constantly 
converting to their own profit the distreſses of others, they 


. perpetuate these distreſses, and multiply them without 


end, It is a fact easily ascertained, that wherever lawyers 
and physicians abound, law suits and diseases are found there 
likewise in uncommon abundance, Though there may exist 
among these two claſses, men of the best dispositions, and of 
the soundest judgment, they do not oppose irregularities which 
are beneficial to themselves. These inconveniences might 
no doubt be remedied, I could quote instances to this effect, 
which no sophistry can invalidate, On my entering into the 
service of Ruſsia, my first mohth's pay was stopped, as a com- 
plete indemnification for the expence arising from any kind 


of malady which might attack myself, my servants, and my 


family, if 1 should happen to marry; and this extended to 
every poſsible expence of physician, surgeon, and apothe- 
cary. There was stopped also, for the same purpose, a small 
sum, amounting to one, or one and a half per cent. of the 
ealary of my places. The money was to be paid annually, 
and every.step higher I might rise, I was to have given an 


additional month's pay of that superior rank. This is the 


complete amount of the tax upon oflicers, in cons deration 
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of which, they and their families are entitled to every kind 
of medicinal advice and aſsistance, whatever may be their 
disorder. The physicians and surgeons of every corps, have 
a sufficiently ample revenue from these payments. I recy]- 
lect, that the physician of the corps in which I served, had 
an annual income of a thousand rubles, or five thousand 
livres, (about two hundred pounds), and little or nothing to 
do; for, as our maladies brought him nothing, they were of 
very short duration. As to the soldiers, if my recollection is 
accurate, they are treated medically without any defalcation 
of their pay. The grand dispensary belongs to the Emperor, 
It is in the city of Moscow, and consists of a magnificent pile 


of building. The medicines are deposited in vascs of porce- 


lain, and are always of the very best quality. They are 
thence distributed over the rest of the empire, at a moderate 
price, and the profit goes to the crown. There is not the 
slightest ground to apprehend imposition in the management 
of this busineſs. The persons employed in the preparation 
and distribution are men of ability, who have no kind of 
interest in adulterating them, and who, as they rise in a 
regular progreſsion of rank and salary, are actuated with no 


emulation but that of discharging their duty with fidelity.* 


* The insatiable thirst of gold and luxury might be allayed, in the greater 
part of our citizens, by exhibiting to them a great number of these political 
views. They constitute the charm of petty conditions, by displaying the 
attractions of infinity, the sentiment of which, as we have seen, is 80 


natural to the heart of man. It is by means of these, that mechanics and 
small shopkeepers are much more powertully attached by moderate profits to 


their contracted Spheres, and enlivened by hope, than the rich and great are to 
exalted stations, the boundary of which is before them. The train of thought 
which takes place in the minds of the little, is something similar to that of the 
milk- maid in the fahle. With the price of this milk I will buy eggs; eggs 
will give me chickens; those chickens will grow up to hens; I will sell my poul- 
try and buy a lamb, and so on. The plcasure whick they enjoy in pursuing 
these endleſs p rogrefSions, is the sweet illusion that carries them through their 
labours; and it is so real, that, when they happen to accumulate a fortune, - 
and are able to live in ease and affluence, their health gradually dec lines, and 
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The example of Peter the Great challenges imitation ; 
and the order which he established among his troops, in 
regard to physicians and apothecaries, might be extended all 
over the kingdom, not only in the line of the medical pro- 
ſeſsion, though even this would bring an immense increase 
of revenue to the state, but might be also usefully applied to 
the profeſsion of the law. It is greatly to be wished, that 
attornies, advocates, and judges were paid by the state, and 
scattered over the whole kingdom, not ſor the purpose of 
arguing causes but of settling them by arbitration, These 
arrangements might be extended to all those profeſsions which 
subsist on the distreſses of the public: the whole body of 
the citizens then, finding their repose and their fortune in 
the happineſs of the state, would exert themselves to the 
utmost to preserve it. | 

These and other causes divide among us all the diſſe- 
rent claſses of the nation, There is not a single province, 
city, or village, but what distinguishes the province, city, 
and village, next to it, by some injurious and insulting epi- 
thet, The same remark may be applied to the various ranks 
and conditions of society. Divide et impera, Divide and 
gorern, say our modern politicians, This maxim has ruined 
Italy, the country from whence it came. The opposite 
maxim contains much more truth. The more united citizens 
are, the more powerful and happy will be the nation which 
they compose. At Rome, at Sparta, at Athens, a citizen was 
at once advocate, senator, pontiff, edile, husbandman, war- 
rior, and even seaman. Observe to what a height of power 
those republics arose. Their citizens were, however, far 
inferior to us in general knowledge, but they were in- 
strueted in two important sciences, of which we are igno- 
rant, namely, the love of the gods and of their country. 


most of them terminate their days in languor and melancholy. Ve modern 
politicians, revert then to nature! The sweetest music is not emitted from flute 
made of gold and silver, but from those which are constructed of sumplc recs, 
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With these sublime sentiments they were prepared for every 
thing. Where these are wanting, man is good for nothing. 
With all our encyclopedic literature, a great man with us, 
even in point of talents, would be but a fourth part, at most, 
of a Greek or Roman. He would distinguish himself much 
more in supporting the honour of his particular profeſsion, 

but very little in maintaining the honour of his country, It is 
our wretched political constitution, which produces in the state 
so many different centres. There was a time when we ta]k- 


ed of being republicans. If we had not a king, we should, 


indeed, live in perpetual discord. Nay, how many sove- 
reigns do we not make to ourselves, under one lawful 
monarch? Every corps has its own, who is not the sovereign 
of the nation. How many projects are formed and defeated, 


in the king's name? The king of the waters, and of the 


forests, is at variance with the king of the bridges and high- 
ways. The king of the colonies sanctions a plan of improve- 


ment, and the king of the finances refuses to advance the mo- 


ney. Amidst these various conflicts, of paramount authority, 
nothing is executed. The real king, the king of the people, 
is not serred. The same spirit of division prevails in the 
religion sof Europe. What mischief has not been practised in 
the name of God? All acknowledge the one supreme Being, 


| who created the heavens, -and the earth, and man: but each 


kingdom has its own, who must be worshipped according to 
a certain ritual. To this God, each nation, in particular, 
offers thanksgiving, on occasion of every battle, In his 
name the poor Americans were exterminated. The God of 


Europe is clothed with terror, and devoutly adored. - But 


where are the altars of the God of Peace, of the father of 
mankind, of him who proclaims the glad tidings of the Gos- 
pel? Our modern politicians may applaud themselves, on 


the happy fruits of those divisions, and of an education 


dictated by ambition; but human life, so fleeting and sas 
wretched, paſses away in this unceasing strife, and while the 
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historians of every nation, well paid for their trouble, are 
extolling to heaven the victories of their kings and their 


pontiffs, the people are addreſsing themselves in tears to 


the God of the human race, and asking of him the way in 
which they ought to walk, in order to reach, at length, his 
habitation, and to live a life of virtue and happineſs upon 
earth, 

The cause of the evils we endure, I will again affirm, is 
to be found in our vain-glorious education, and in the wretch- 
edneſs of the common people, which communicates a power- 
ful influence to every new opinion, because they are ever 


expecting from novelty some mitigation of the preſsure of 


their inveterate woes. But as soon as they perceive that 


— 


these opinions become tyrannical, in their turn they instantly 
renounce them, and this is the origin of their levity. When- 
ever they can find the means of living in ease and abundance, 


they will be no longer subject to these viciſsitudes, as we 


have seen in the instance of the Dutch, who print and sell 
the theological, 'political, and literary controvrersies of all 
Europe, without being themselves in the least affected as to 
their civil and religious opinions; and when our public edu- 


cation shall be reformed, the people will enjoy the happineſs - 


and uninterrupted tranquillity of the nations of Asia. 


Before I proceed to give my ideas on this subject, I shall 
take the liberty to propose some other means of general 
union: and I shall consider myself as amply recompensed for 
the labour which my researches have cost me, if 80 much as 


one only of my hints of reform should be adopted. 


OF PARIS. 


It has already been observed, that few Frenchmen are 


attached to the place of their nativity. The greater part ot 
those who acquire fortunes in foreign countries, on their 
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return settle at Paris. This, upon the whole, is no great 
injury to the state. The slighter their attachment to their 
country, the easier it is to fix them at Paris. One single 


point of union is neceſsary to a great nation. Every country 


which has acquired celebrity by its patriotism, has likewise 


fixed the centre of it in its capital, and frequently in some 


particular monument of that capital; the Jews had their's at 
Jerusalem, and its temple; the Romans their's at Rome, and 
the capitol; the Lacedemonians their's at Sparta, and in 


citizenship. 


I am fond of Paris. Next to a rural Situation, and a rural 
situation such as I like, I prefer Paris to any place I have 


© ent fog” * ns. 
nnn n 


ever seen in the world. 1 love that city, not only on account g 


of its happy situation, because all the conveniences of life 


are there collected, from its being the centre of the powers 


of the kingdom, aud for the reasons which made Michael 


Montaigne delight in it, but because it is the asylum and the 


refuge of the miserable. There, provincial ambition, preju- 


dices, aversions, and tyrannies, are lost and annihilated. 


There a man may live in obscurity, and liberty. There, it 
is poſsible to be poor without being despised. The misery 


of the afflicted is beguiled by the public -gaiety, and the 
feeble feels himself strong in the strength of the multi- 


tude. Time was, when, on the faith of our political 
writers, I looked upon that city as too great. But I am now 
far from thinking that it is of sufficient extent, and suffici- 
_ ently majestic, to be the capital of so flourishing a kingdom. 


I could wish that, in sea- ports excepted, there were no city 


In France but Paris; that our provinces were covered over 


with hamlets and villages, and subdivided into small farms; 
and that, as there is but one centre in the kingdom, there 
might likewise be but one capital. Would to God it were 


that of all Europe, nay, of the whole earth; and that, as 
men of all nations bring thither their industry, their paſsions, 


their wants, and their misfortunes, it might give them back, 
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in fortune, in enjoyment, in virtues, and in sublime conso- 


lations, the reward of that asylum which they resort thi- 


ther to seek. 
Our minds, indeed, a as they are at present 
with such various knowledge, want the nobly comprehensive 


grasp which distinguished our forefathers, Amidst their sim- 


ple and gothic manners, they entertained the idea, I believe, 
of rendering it the capital of Europe. Traces of this design 
are visible in the names which most of their establishments 


still bear. The Scottish college, the Irish college, and the cok 


lege of the Four Nations: and in the foreign names of the Royal 
Household Troops. Behold that noble monument of antiquity, 


the church of Notre-dame, built more than six hundred years 


ago, at a time when Paris did not contain the fourth part of 
the inhabitants with which it is now peopled; it is more vast 
and majestic than any thing of the kind which has been 
reared since. I could wish that the spirit of Philip the 


august, a prince too little known in our frivolous age, might 


still preside over its establismments, and extend the use of 
them to all nations. Not but that men of all nations are 
welcome there for their money; our enemies themselves may 
live there quietly, in the very midst of war, provided they 
are rich; but, above all, I could wish to render it good and 
propitious to its own children, 1 do not know of any 
advantage which a Frenchman derives, from having been 
born within its walls, unleſs, when reduced to beggary, it 
is that of having it in his power to die in one of its hospi- 
tals. Rome bestowed very different privileges on her citizens, 
the most wretched. among them enjoyed privileges and ho- 
nours, more ample than were conferred even on kings in 
alliance with the Republic. 

It is pleasure which attracts the majority of strangers to 
Paris, and if we trace those vain Pleasures up to their 
source, we shall find that they proceed from the misery of 
the people, and from the easy rate at which it is poſsible to 
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| procure girls of the town, spectacles, modish finery, and the 
ether productions which minister to luxury. These means 
have been highly extolled by modern politicians. I do not 
deny that they occasion a considerable influx of money into a 
country; but, at the long run, neighbouring nations imitate 
them; the money of strangers disappears, while their 
debauched morals remain. See what Venice has come to, with 
her mirrors, her pomatums, her courtezans, her masquerades, 
and her carnival. Those frivolous arts, on which we now 
value ourselves so much, have been imported from Italy, 
whose feebleneſs and misery they still constitute. 


The noblest spectacle which any government can exhibit, | 


is that of a people laborious, industrious, and contented. 
We are taught to be well acquainted with books, with pic- 
tures, with algebra, with heraldry, and not with men. 
Connoiſseursare rapt in admiration at the sight of a Savoyard's 
head, painted by Greuze, but the Savoyard himself is at the 
corner of the street, speaking, walking, almost frozen to 
death, and no one heeds him. That mother, with her chil- 


| dren around her, forms a charming group; the picture is 


invaluable; but the originals are in a neighbouring garret with- 


out a farthing upon which to subsist. Philosophers! ye are 


transported with delight, and well ye may, in contemplating 
the numerous families of birds, of fishes, and of quadrupeds, 


the instincts of which are so endleſsly varied, and to which 


one and the same sun communicates life. Examine the 
families of men, of which the inhabitants of the capital con- 


sist, and you will be disposed to say, that each of them has 


borrowed its manners and its industry from some species 
of animal; so varied are their employments. Walk out into 
yonder plain at the entrance of the city; behold that general 
officer mounted on his prancing charger: he is reviewing a 
body of troops: see the head, the shoulders, and the feet of 
his soldiers, arranged in the same straight line; the whole 

embodied corps has but one look, one movement, He makes 
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a sign, and, in a moment, a thousand hayonets gleam in the 
air ; he makes another, and a thousand fires iſsue from that 
rampart of iron. You would think, from their precision, 
that a single fire had proceeded from a single piece. He 
gallops round those smoke-covered regiments, at the sound of 
drums and fifes, and you have the image of Jupiter's Eagle 
armed with the thunder and hovering round Etna. A hun- 
dred paces thence, is an insect among men. Look at that 
puny chimney sweeper, of the colour of soot, with his lan- 
tern, his cymbal, and his leathern greaves: he resembles a 
black beetle. Like the one which in Surinam is called the 
lantern-bearer, he shines in the night, and moves to the 
sound of a cymbal. This child, those soldiers, and that 
general, are equally men, and while birth, pride, and the 
demands of social life, establish infinite differences among 
them, religion places them on a level: she humbles the head 
of the mighty, by shewing them the vanity of their power; 
and she raises up the head of the unfortunate, by disclosing 
to them the prospects of immortality; she thus brings back 
all men to that equality which nature established at their 
birth, and which the order of society has deranged. 
Our Sybarites imagine they have exhausted every poſsible 
mode of enjoyment. Our moping, melancholy old men, 
consider themselves as useleſs to the world: they no longer 
perceive any other prospect before them, than death. But 
paradise and life are still upon the earth, for him who has 
the power of doing good, | 

Had I been bleſsed with but a modeyath Si of an 


I would have procured for myself an endleſs succeſsion of 
new enjoyments. Paris should have become to me a second 


Memphis. Its i immense population is far from being known 
to us. I would have had one small apartment in one of its 
suburbs adjoining to the great road; another at the opposite 
extremity, on the banks of the Seine, in a house shaded with 


willows and poplars; another in one of its most frequented 
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| nets - a fourth in the mansion of a gardener, surrounded 


with apricot trees, figs, coleworts, and lettuces; a fifth in the 
avenues of the city, in the heart of a vineyard, and so on. 

It is an easy matter, without doubt, to find every where 
lodgings of this description, and at an easy rate; but it may 
not be so easy to find persons of probity for landlords and 
neighbours. There is much depravity, it must be allowed, 
among the lower orders; but there are various methods which 
may be employed to find out such as are good and honest; 
and with them J commence my researches after pleasure. 
Like another Diogenes, I set out in search of men. As 
J look only for the miserable, I have no occasion to use a 
lantem. I get up at day-break, and, to partake of a first 
meſs, enter a church, as yet half illuminated by the light of 
day, where I find poor mechanics come to implore God's 
bleſsing on their day's labour. Piety, exalted above all 


respect to man, is one sure proof of probity; cheerful sub- 


mision to labour is another. I perceive in raw and rainy 


weather, a whole family squatted on the ground and weeding 


the plants of a garden :* here again are good people. The 


night itself cannot conceal virtue, Towards midnight; the 
glimmering of a lamp announces to me, through the aperfure 


of a garret, some poor widow prolonging her nocturnal in- 
dustry, in order to bring up, by the fruits of it, her little 
ones, who are sleeping around her. These shall be my 
neighbours and my hosts. I announce myself to them as a 
way-faring man, as a stranger, who wishes to breath a little 


persons employed in agriculture, are generally people of probity. Plants 
Have their theology impreſsed upon them. I one day, however, fell in with a 
husbandman, who was an atheist. It is true, he had not picked up his opinions 
in the fields, but from books. He seemed to be exceedinglyavell satisfied with 
his attainments in knowledge. I could not help saying to him, at parting, 
* You have really gained a mighty point, in employing the researches of your 
«« understanding to render yourself miserable! 
In the hypothetical examples hereafter adduced, there is Ss any one 


atticle o my invention, except the good, which I did not do. 
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in that vicinity, I beseech them to accommodate me with 
part of their habitation, or to look out for an apartment that 
will suit me in the neighbourhood, I offer a good price, 
and am speedily domesticated. 

Jam carefully on my guard, not to give these honest peo- 
ple any money gratis, or by way of alms, in order to secure 
their attachment. I am acquainted with means much more 
honorable to gain their friendship. I order a larger quantity 
of provisions than is neceſsary for my own use, and the over- 
plus turns to account in the family, I reward the children 
for any little services which they render to me. I carry the 

whole houschold, on a holiday, into the country, and sit down 

with them to dinner on the graſs: the father and mother 
return to town in the evening, well refreshed, and loaded 
with a supply for the rest of the week. On the approach of 
winter 1 clothe the children with good woollen stuffs, and 
their little limbs, thus warmed, bleſs their benefactor, because 
my haughty, vain-glorious bounty has not frozen their hearts, 
It is the god-ſather of their little brother who has made them 
a present of their clothes. The leſs closely you twist 
the bands of gratitude, the more firmly do they bind of 
themselves. 

I enjoy not only the leaned of doing good, and of doing 
it in the best manner, but I have the farther pleasure of amus- 
ing and instructing myself. We admire in books the labours 

of artizans, but books rob us of half our pleasure and of 
the gratitude which we owe to them. They separate us 
from the people, and they impose upon us, by display ing 
the arts with exceſsive parade and in false lights, as subjects 
for the theatre and for the magic lantern. Beside, there 
is more knowledge in the head of an artizan than in his. 
art, and more intelligence in his hands than in the language 
of the writer who translates him. Objects carry their own 
expreſsion upon them: Rem verba seguumtur: words follow 
things. The man of the common people has more than 
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one way of observing, and of feeling, that is not a matter 
of indifference. While the philosopher rises as high into 
the clouds as he poſsibly can, the other keeps contendedly 
at the bottom of the valley, and beholds very different 
prospects in the world. Misfortune, at length, forms him 
like another man. His language is purified with years; and 
I have frequently remarked, that there is very little difference, 
in point of accuracy, perspicuity, and simplicity, between 
the expreſsions of an aged peasant and of an old courtier. 
Time effaces from their language and manners the rusticity 
and the refinement which society had introduced. Old age, 
like infancy, reduces all men to a level, and brings them 
back to nature. 

In one of my encampments, I have a landlord who has made 
the tour of the globe. He has been seaman, soldier, and buca- 
nier. He is sagacious as Ulyſses, but more sincere. When 
I have placed him at table with me, and made him taste my | 
wine, he gives me an account of his adventures. He knows | 
a multitude of anecdotes. How many times was he on the 
point of making a fortune, but failed! He is a second 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. In a word, he has got a good 
wife, and lives contented. 

My landlord, in another of my habe” has lived a very 
different life: he was scarcely ever beyond the walls of 
Paris, and but seldom beyond the precincts of his shop. But 
though he has not travelled over the world, he has been 
exposed to his share of calamity, by staying at home. He 
was very much at his ease. He had laid up, by his æconomy, 
_ fifty Louis d'ors, when, one night, his wife and daughter 
thought proper to elope, carrying with them his treasure. 
He had almost died with vexation. Now, he says, he thinks 
no more about it; yet sheds tears, as he tells me the story. 1 
compose his mind, by talking kindly to him. I give him 
employment: and he tries to diſsipate his chagrin by labour: 
his industry is an amusement to me. I sometimes paſs whole 
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Pond in looking at him, as he bores and turns pieces of 


oak as hard as ivory. 


Now and then I stop, in the middle of the city, before the 
shop of a smith, and then I am transformed into the Lace- 
demonian Liches at Tegeum, attending to the proceſses of 
forging and hammering iron. The moment this man perceives 
me attentive to his labour, I shall acquire his confidence. 


J am not, as Liches was, looking for the tomb of Orestes,* 


but I have occasion to employ the art of a smith, if not for 
myself, for the benefit of some one else. I order this honest 


fellow to manufacture for me, some solid useful articles of 


household furniture, which I intend to bestow, as a monu- 
ment, to preserve my memory in some poor family. I wish, 
beside, to purchase the friendship of an artificer; I am per- 


fectly sure, that the attention he sees me pay to his work, 
will induce him to exert his utmost skill in executing it. 1 


thus hit two marks with one stone. A rich man, in similar 


circumstances, would give alms, and confer no — on 


any one. 

J. J. Rouſseau told me the Sieg anecdote of himaelC, 
relative to the present subject: — “ One day, said he, I 
« happened to be at a village festival, in a gentleman's coun- 
« try seat, not far from Paris. After dinner, the company 


- © walked up and down the fair, and amused themselves with 
« throwing pieces of small money among the peasantry, to 


« have the pleasure of seeing them scramble and fight in 
« picking them up. For my self, following the bent of my 
* g8olitary humour, I walked apart in another direction. I 


4 observed a little girl selling apples, displayed in a flat bas- 


« ket, which she carried before her. To no purpose did she 
« extol the excellence of her goods, no customer appeared to 
« cheapen them. How much do you ask for all your apples? 


said I to her.— All my apples? replied she, and at the came 


. _ © See Herodotus, book I. 
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" time began to reckon with herself. — Threepence, sir, said 
* she;—1 will take them, at that price, returned I, on con- 
dition you will go and distribute them among these little 


« Savoyards, whom you see there below: this was instantly 
« executed. The children were quite transported with de- 


« light, at this unexpected treat, as was likewise the little 


% merchant, at bringing her wares to so good a market. I 
« ghould have conferred much leſs pleasure on them, had T 


„ given them the money. Every one was satisfied, and no 
% one humbled.” The great art of doing good consists in 
doing it judiciously. Religion instructs us in this important 


seeret, by recommending us to do to others what we wish to 


be done to ourselves. 


I sometimes repaired to the high way, like the ancient 


patriarchs, to do the honours of the city to strangers, who 


might happen to arrive. 1 recollect the time when I myself 
was a stranger, in strange lands, and the kind reception I 
met with, when far from home. I have frequently heard the 
nobility of Poland and Germany complain of our grandees, 

They say, that French travellers of distinetion are treated 
in these countries with unbounded hospitality and attention, 
but that they, on visiting France, in their turn, are almost 
entirely neglected. They are invited to one dinner, on 
their arrival, and to another when preparing to depart, and 
this is the whole amount of our hospitality. For my part; 
being incapable of discharging the obligations of this kind, 

which I lie under, to the great of foreign countries, I repay 
them to their common people. 1 perceive a German walk- 


ing on foot. I accost him. I invite him to stop, and to 


take a little repose at my habitation. A good supper, and a 
glaſs of excellent wine, dispose him to communicate to me 
the occasion of his journey. He is an officer; he has served 
in Profsia and in Ruſsia. He has been witneſs to the parti- 


tion of Poland. I interrupt him to make my enquiries con- 


cerning Marshal Count Munich, Generals de Villebois and 
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| du Bosquet, Count de Munchio, my friend M. de Tauben- 


heim, Prince Xartorinski, field marshal of the Polish confe- 
deration, whose prisoner I once was. Most of them are 
dead, he tells me; the rest are superannuated, and have 
retired from all public employment. Oh, how. melancholy 
it is, I exclaim, to travel from one's country, and to form an 


acquaintance abroad with men of worth, whom we are 


never to see again! Oh, how rapid is the career of human 
life! Happy the man, who has it in his power to employ it 
in doing good! My guest favours me with a short detail of 
his adventures, to which I pay the closest, attention, from 
their resemblance to my on. His leading object was to 
deserve well of his fellow creatures, and he has been rewarded 
by them with calumny and persecution. He is under mis» 
fortunes; he has come to France to put himself under the 
Queen's protection; he hopes a great deal from her goodneſs. 
I- confirm his hopes, by the idea which public opinion has 
conveyed to me of the character of that. princeſs, and by 
what nature has impreſsed on her physiognomy. I am pour» 


ing the balm of consolation, he tells me, into his heart. Full 


of emotion, he preſses my hand. My cordial reception of 
him is a happy presage of the rest; he could have met with 
nothing 80 friendly, even in his own country! Oh, what 
pungent xorrow may be agothed to reat by 2 ingle word, and 


by the slightest mark of benevalence ! 


1 remember that I one day found, not far from the iron 
gate of Caillot, at. the entrance into the Elysian fields, a 
voung woman sitting with a child in her lap, on the brink 


| of a ditch. She was handsome, if that epithet may be 


applied to a female overwhelmed in melancholy, 1 walked 
into thesequestered alley where she had taken her station, and 
the moment she observed me she looked the other way. Her 
timidity and modesty fixed my attention. I remarked that 
she was very decently dreſsed, and wore very white linen; 


but her gown and handkerchief were so completely darned 
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over, that you would have said the spiders had spun the 
 fhreads, I approached her with that respect which is due to 
the wretched, I bowed to her, and she returned my salutation 
with an air of gentility, but with reserve. I then endeavourd 
to engage her in conversation, by talking of the wind and the 
weather, but her replies consisted of monosyllables only. At 
last T ventured to ask her if she had come abroad for the 
pleasure of enjoying a walk in the country: upon this, she 
began to weep, without uttering a single word. I sat down 
by her, and insisted, with all poſsible circumspection, that 
she would disclose to me the cause of her uneasineſs, upon 
which she addreſsed me as follows; —* Sir, my husband 
«© has just become a bank rupt, at Paris, for the sum of five- 
thousand livres, (2081. 6s, 8d.) and I have been accom- 
« panying him as far as Neuilly : he is gone on foot a 
28 journey of sixty leagues hence, to try to recover a little 
money which is due to us. I have given him my rings 
and all my other little trinkets, to defray his expence by 
« the way, aud all that T have left in the world to support 
« myself and my child, is a single shilling piece.“ What 
« parish do you belong to, madam?” said I. * St. Eustache,” 
VEE she. The rector,” added I, © is accounted a very 
« charitable, and good man.” © Yes sir, said she, © but you 
« need not be informed that there is no charity in parishes 
« for us miserable Jews.“ At these words her tears began to 
flow more copiously, and she rose to go away. I offered 
her a small pittance towards her present relief, which I 
| besought her to accept, at least, as 2 mark of my good will. 
She received it, and returned me more curtsies and thanks, 
and loaded me with more benedictions, than if I had re-estab- 
lished her husband's credit. How many delicious banquets 
might that man enjoy, who would thus "w out —_ or Tour 
hundred a year! 
My different establishments, scattered over the expital + and 
the vicinity, give a most innocent and most 1 9 8 
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variety to my life. In winter I take up my residence in that 
which is completely exposed to the noon-day sun; in summer 
1 reniove to that which has a northern aspect, and bangs over 
the Cooling stream. At another time, I pitch my tent in the 
neighbourhood of the Rue d' Artois; among piles of hewn 
stone, where I see palaces rising around me; pediments de- 


. Corated with aphynxes, domes, kiosques, I take care never 


to enquire to whom they belong, Ignorance is the mother 
of pleasure and of admiration. I am in Egypt, at Babylon, 
in China. To day I sup under an acacia and am in America; 
to-morrow I shall dine in the middle of a kitchen garden, 


under an arbour chaded with lilach; and I «hall be in 


France. 


But I shall be asked, is there nothing to be feared in such 


a style of living? May I meet the final period of my days 


| while engaged in the practice of virtue! I have heard many 
a history of persons who perished in hunting matches, or in 


parties of pleasure, while travelling by land and by water, 


but never in performing acts of beneficence. Gold is a 


powerful commander of respect with the vulgar. I display 
wealth sufficient to secure their attention, but not enough to 
tempt any one to plunder me. Beside, the. police of Paris is 
in excellent order; 1 am very circumspect in the choice of 
my hosts: and if I perceive that I have been mistaken in my 
election, the rent of my lodgings is paid before p hog and I 
return no more. 

On this plan of life; I have not the least octasion for the 
encumbrances of furniture and servants. With what tender 


solicitude am I expected in each of my habitations! What 


satisfaction does my arrival inspire! What attention and 
zeal do my entertainers expreſs, to anticipate my wishes ! 

I enjoy among them the choicest bleſsings of society, without 
feeling any of its inconveniences. No one sits down at my 


table to backbite his neighbour, and no one leaves it with a 
disposition to speak unkindly of me. I have no children; 
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but those of my landlady are more eager to please me than 

their own parents. I have no wife; the most sublime charm 

of love is to devise andaccomplish the felicity of another, and I 
aſsist in the formation of happy marriages, or in adding to 
the felicity of those already formed. I thus diſsipate my 
personal languor, I put my paſsions upon the right scent, by 

proposing to them the noblest objects which they can ever 
attain upon the earth. I have approached the miserable with 
an intention to comfort them, and from _ PO I 

shall derive consolation in my turn. 

In this manner might you live, O ye ER. ones of the 


earth, and thus might you multiply your fleeting days in 


the land through which you are merely travellers! Thus 
might you learn to know men, and thus might you' no 
longer form with your own nation, a foreign race, a race of 


- conquerors, living on the spoils of the country you have 
subdued. Iſsuing from your palaces, enriched by a croud 


of happy vaſsals, loading you with benedictions, you might 


thus present the image of the ancient patricians, a name 


so dear to the Roman people. You are every day looking 
out for some new spectacle: there is no one which poſseſses 


'80 much the charm of novelty as the happineſs of mankind. 


You wish for objects that are interesting: there is no one 
more interesting than the sight of the families of the poor 
peasantry, diffusing fruitfulneſs over your vast and solitary 
domains, or superannuated soldiers, who have deserved well 


of their country, seeking refuge under the shadow of your 


wings. Your countrymen are certainly much better than 
tragic heroes, and more interesting than the shepherds of 


the comic opera. 


The indigence of 90 common 3 is the first cause of 
the physical and moral maladies of the rich. It is the busi- 
neſs of administration to provide a remedy. As to the 
maladies of the soul resulting from indigence, I could wish 
some palliatives, at least, might be found. For this | | 
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| I have formed at Paris, some establishment similar to 88 
which humane physicians and sage lawyers have there insti- 
tuted, for remedying the ills of the body and of fortune. 
I mean dispensaries of consolation, to which an unfortunate 
wretch, secure of secrecy, and even of remaining unknown, 
might resort to disclose the cause of his distreſs. We have, 
I grant, confeſsors and preachers, for whom the sublime 
function of comforting the miserable seems to be reserred. 
But confeſsors are not always of the same disposition with 
their penitents, especially when the penitent is poor, and 
not much known to them. Nay, there are many confefrors 
who have neither the talents nor the experience requisite in 
a comforter of the afflicted. The point is not to pronounce 
absolution to the man who confeſses his sins, but to aſeist 
him in the bearing up under those of another, which lie 
much heayier upon him. As to preachers, their sermons are 
usually too vague; and too injudiciously applied to the vari- 
ous neceſsities of their hearers. It would be of much more 
importance to the public, if they would announce the sub- 
ject of their intended discourses, rather than display the 
titles of their ecclesiastical dignities. They declaim against 
avarice to a prodigal, or against profusion to a miser. They 
expatiate on the dangers of ambition to a young man in 
love, and on those of love to an old female devotee. 
They inculcate the duty of giving alms on the persons who 
receive them, and the virtue of humility on a poor water 
carrier. There are some who preach repentance to the un- 
fortunate, who promise the joys of paradise to voluptuous 
courts, and who denounce the flames of hell against starv- 
ing villages. I have known in the country, a poor female 
zant driven to madneſs by a sermon of this cast. She 
believed herself to be in a state of damnation, and lay 
in bed speechleſs and motionleſs. We have no sermons 
calculated to cure languor, sorrow, scrupulousneſs of con- 
science, . gras,” wu so many other distem- 
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pers, which prey upon the soul, Beside, r many circum» 
stances change, to every particular auditor, the nature of the 
pain which he endures, and render totally useleſs to him all 
the parade of a polished harangue ? It is not easy to discover 
in a soul wounded, and oppreſsed with timidity, the precise 
point of its grief, and to apply the balm and the hand of 


the good Samaritan to the sore. This is an art known only 


to minds endowed with sensibility, who haye themselves 
suffered severely, and which is not always the attainment 
of those who are merely virtuous, | 

The people feel the want of this consolation ; and find» 
ing no man to whom they cap make application for it, they 
addreſs themselves to stones, I have sometimes read with 


an aching heart in our churches, billets affixed by the 
wretched to the corner of a pillar in some obscure cha- 


pel. They represented the cases of unhappy women ill 
treated by their hushands; of young people labouring 1 under 
embarraſsment ; and tos solicited, not the money of the 
compaſcionate, but their prayers. They were ypon the 
point of sinking into despair. Their miseries Were incon- 
ceivable. Ah, if men of all conditions who have them- 
selves been acquainted with grief, wquld unite in presenting 
to the sons and daughters of affliction, their experience and 
their sensibility, more than one jllustrious sufferer would 
come and draw from them those consolations which all the 
preachers, books, and philosophy in the world are incapa- 
ble of administring. All that the poor man needs in many 
cases, in order to sooth his woe, is a person to whom he 
can pour forth his complaint. 'P 
A society composed of such men as 1 2 depicted, 
might undertake the important task of eradicating the vices 
and prejudices of the populace, They might endeavour, 
for example, to apply a remedy to the barharity which im- 
poses such oppreſcive loads on the miserable horses, and 
eruelly abuses them in other respects, while erery street of 


the city rings with the horrible oaths of their drivers. 
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They might likewise employ their influence with the rich, 
to take pity, in their turn, upon the human race. You 
see, in the midst of exceſsive heats, the hewers of stone 
exposed to the meridian sun, and to the burning reverbera- 
tion of the white substance on which they labour. Hence 
these poor people are frequently seized with ardent fevers, 


and with disorders in the eyes which terminate in blind» 


neſs, At other times they have to encounter the long rains 
and pinching cold of winter, which bring on rheumatisms and 


consumptions. Would it be a very costly precaution for a 


master builder poſseſsed of humanity, to rear in his work» 
yard a moveable shed of matting or straw supported by 


| Poles to serve as a shelter to his labourers? By means of a 


construction so simple they might be saved from various 


maladies, both of body and mind; for most of them, as 1 
have observed, are, in this respect, actuated by a false 
point of honour, and have not the courage to employ a 

screen against the burning heat of the sun or against rainy 


weather, for fear of incurring the ridicule of their com- 
panions, . : | : 
The people might farther be inspired with a relish ſor 
morality, without much trquble to render it palatable, Nay, 
every appearance of disguize renders truth guspected by 


them. I have many a time seen plain mechanics shed tears 
| at reading some of our best romances, or at the representation 
of a tragedy. They afterwards demanded if the story 


which had thus affected them was really true ; and on being 


informed that it was imaginary, they valued it no longer; 


they were vexed to think that they had thrown away their 


tears. The rich must have fiction in order to render mo- 


rality agreeable to their taste, and morality. is incapable of ' 
rendering fiction agreeable to the poor; becauge the po 
man still expects his ſelicity ſrom truth, and the rich hope 
for theirs only from illusion. 
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The rich, however, stand in no leſs need than the popu- 


lace of moral affections. These, as we have seen, are the 


moving springs of all the human paſsions. To no purpose 
do they pretend to refer the plan of their felicity to physi- 
cal objects; they soon lose all taste for their castles, their 
pictures, their parks, when, instead of sentiment they pos- 
seſs merely the sensations of them. This is sa indubitably 
true, that if, under the preſsure of their languor a stranger 
happens to admire their luxury, all their powers of enjoy- 
ment are renovated. They seem to have consecrated their 
life to an indefinite voluptuousneſs; but present to them a 
single ray of glory in the very bosom of death itself, and 
they are immediately on the wing to overtake it. Offer 


them regiments and they post away after immortality. It 


is the moral principle therefore which must be purified and 


directed in man. It is not in vain then, that religion pre- 
scribes to us the practice of virtue, which is the moral 


sentiment by way of excellence, seeing it is the road to 
happineſs both in this world and in that which is to come. 

The society of which I have been suggesting the idea, 
might extend its attention also to the retreats of virtue 
itself. I have remarked that, about the age of forty-five, 


a striking revolution takes place in most men, and, to ac- i 
knowledge the truth, it is then that they degenerate and | 


become destitute of principle. At this period women trans- 
form themselves into men, according to the expreſsion 
of a celebrated writer, or in other words, become com- 
pletely depraved. This fatal revolution is a conse- 
quence of the vices of our education, and of the manners of 


Bociety. Both of these exhibit the prospect of human happi- 


neſs only towards the middle period of life, in the poſseſtion 
of fortune and honours. When we have with difficulty 
climbed up this steep mountain and reached its summit, 
ve redescend, about the middle period of life, with our eyes 
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turned back towards youth, because we have no pros- 
pect before us but death. Thus the career of life is divided 
into two parts, the one consisting of hopes, the other of 
recollections, and we have laid hold of nothing by the way 
but illusions. The first, at least, support us, by nourish- 
ing desire, but the others overwhem us by inspiring only 
regret. This is the reason why old men are leſs susceptible 
of virtye than young people, though they talk much more 
concerning it, and why among us they are much more 
melancholy than among savage nations. Had they been 
directed by religion and nature, they must have rejoiced in 
the approach of their latter end, as veſsels just ready to 
enter the, harbour, How much more wretched are those, 
who, after having devoted their youth to virtue, seduced 
by that treacherous commerce with the world, look back 
and regret the pleasures of youth, which they knew not 
how to prize! The empty glare which encompaſses the 
wicked dazzles their eyes; they feel their faith Staggering, 
and are ready to exclaim with Brutus: Oh virtue! thou 
* art but an empty name.” Where shall we find books 
and preachers capable of restoring confidence to them in tem- 
pests which hare shaken even the saints? They transfix the 
soul with secret wounds, and torment it with gnawing ulcers 
which elude discovery. They are beyond all poſzibility of 
relief, except from a society of virtuous men who have been 
themgelyes tried through all the combinations of human 
woe, and who, in default of the ineffectual arguments of 
reason, might bring them back to the gentiment of virtue, 
at least, by that of their friendship. 

There is in China, if I am not mistaken, an establish- 
ment similar to that which I am proposing. At least, certain 
travellers, and, among others, Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
make mention of a house of mercy which takes up and 
pleads the cause of the poor and the oppreſsed, and which, 
in an infinite number of instances goes forth to meet the 
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calls of the miserable much farther TRE our charitable 
ladies do. The emperor has bestowed the most distinguish- 
ed privileges on its members, and the courts of justice pay 
the utmost deference to their requests. Such a society, em- 
ployed in acting well, would merit amang us at least pre- 
rogatives as high as the prerogatives of those whose attention 
is restricted to speaking well, and by drawing forwards 
into view the virtues of our own obscure citizens, would 
deserve, as highly of their country, as those who do nothing 
but retail the sentences of the sages, or what is not leſs 
common, the brilliant crimes of antiquity. 2 

Serupulous care ought to be taken not to give to such an 
aſsociation the form of an academy or fraternity. From 


our mode of education, and our manners, every thing 


reduced to form among us, military corps, congregations, 


sects, parties, are generally ambitious and intolerant, If 
the men which compose them, approach a light which they 


themselves have not kindled, it is to extinguish it ; if they 
touch upon the virtue of another, it is to blast it. Not 
that the greater part of the members of those bodies are 
destitute of excellent qualities, individually; but their in- 
corporation is good for nothing, for this reason merely, be- 
cause it presents to them centres different from the common 


centre of their country. What is it that has rendered the 
word humanity theatrical and vain ? What meaning is now 


affixed to the word charity, the Greek name of which, 
Nüpis, signifies attraction, grace, lovelineſs. Can any thing 


be more humiliating than our parochial u e and the 


humanity of our philosophers ? 
I leave the farther explanation of this plan to zome wor- 


thy man, who loves God and his fellow creatures, and who 


performs: good actions in the way that religion prescribes, 
without letting his left hand know what his right hand 
doth; Is it then a matter of so much difficulty to do good? 


Let us pursue a path contrary to that which is followed by 


* 
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the ambitious and the malignant. They employ spies to 
furnish them with all the scandalous anecdotes of the day; 
let us employ ours in discovering and bringing to light 
good works performed in secret. They advance to meet 
men in elevated situations, to range themselves under their 
standards, or to level them with the ground; let us go in 
quest of virtuous men in obscurity, that we may make them 
our models. They are furnished with trumpets to proclaim 
their own actions, and to decry those of others; let us 
conceal our own, and be the heralds of other men's virtues, 
There is such a thing as refinement in vice; let us carry 
virtue to perfection. 

I am sensible that I may be apt sometimes to wander too 
far. But, chould I have been so happy as to suggest a single 
good idea to an individual more enlightened than myself; 
should I have contributed to prevent, at some future day, 

done poor wretch in despair, from going to drown himself, 
or, in a fit of rage, from knocking out his enemy's brains, 

or, in the lethargy of languor, from going to squander his 
money and his health among loose women; I shall not have 
scribbled my paper in vain. 

Paris presents many a retreat to the miserable, known by 
the name of haspitals. May heaven reward the charity of 
those who founded them, and the still greater virtue of those 
persons, of both sexes, who superintend them. But first, 
without adopting the exaggerated ideas of the populace, 
who believe that these houses poſseſs immense revenues, it 
is certain that a person well known, and an adept in the 
science of public finance, having undertaken to furnish the 
plan of a receptacle for the sick, found, on calculation, 
that the expence of each of them would not exceed eight- 
pence halfpenny per day ; that they might be much better 
provided on these terms, and at an easier rate, than in the 
hospitals. For my part, I am clearly of opinion, that these 
few pence, distributed day by day, in the house of a poor 
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sick man, would produce a still farther saving, by contri- 
buting to the support of his wife and children, A sick 
person of the lowest claſs has hardly need of any thing 
more than good soup; and his family might partly subsist on 

the meat of which it was made. But hospitals are subject 
to many other inconveniencies. Maladies of a particular 
character are generated there, and are frequently more dan-. 
gerous than those which the sick carry in with them: 
Such, for instance, as the maladies which are deno- 


minated hospital fevers. Beside these, evils of a much 


more serious nature, which affect morals, are there 


produced. A person of extensive knowledge and ex- 
perience has aſsured me, that most of the criminals who 
terminate their days on a gibbet, or in the galleys, are the 
spawn of hospitals. This confirms what has been already 
aſserted, that a corps, of whatever description, is always 

depraved, especially a corps of beggars. I could wish, 
therefore, that, so far from collecting and crowding together 
the miserable, they might be provided for under the in- 
spection of their on relations, or entrusted to poor fami- 
lies who would take care of them. Public prisons are 
neceſsary; but it is surely desirable, that the unhappy 
wretches immured there should be leſs, miserable while 
under confinement. Justice, undoubtedly, by depriving 
them of liberty, proposes not only to punish them, but to 
reform their moral character. Exceſs of misery, and evil 

communications, can change it only from bad to worse, 
Experience farther demonstrates, that the wicked acquire 
there the perfection of depravity. One who goes in only 
foolish and culpable, comes out an accomplished villain. As 
this subject has been treated profoundly by a celebrated 
writer, I shall pursue it no farther. I shall only beg leave 
to observe, that there is no way but one to reform men, anc 

chat is to render them happier. How many, who were 
whe — e, have recovered their 


character in the West India islands, to which they were 
transported? They have become honest men, because they 
have found there more liberty and more happineſs than they 
enjoyed in their native country. There is another claſs of 
mankind, still more worthy of compaſsion, because they 
are innocent: I mean persons deprived of the use of rea- 
son. They are confined ; and they seldom fail, on that 
account, to become more insane than they were before. I 
shall on this occasion remark, that I do not believe there 
is, throughout the whole extent of Asia, China, however, 
excepted, a single place of confinement for persons of this 
description. The Turks treat them with singular respect; 
whether it be that Mahomet himself was occasionally sub- 
ject to mental derangement, or whether, from à religious 
opinion which they entertain, that as soon as a madman 
sets his foot in a house, the bleſsing of God enters it along 


eee ee 


him, and careſs him in the tenderest manner, and there is no 
instance known of such men having ever injured any one. 
Our madmen, on the contrary, are mischievous, because they 
are miserable. As soon as one appears in the streets, the 
children themselves, already rendered miserable by their 
education, and delighted to find a human being on whom 
they can in safety vent their malignity, pelt him with 
stones, and take pleasure in working him up into a paſsion. 
I must further observe, that there are no madmen among 
| - -8avages; and, that I could not wish for a better proof that 
their political constitution renders them happier than po- 
lished nations, as mental 3 proceeds only from 
exceſsive chagrin. 

The number of insane persons neg confinement is, 
among us, enormously great. There is not a provincial 
town, of any considerable size, which does not contain an 
_ edifice destined to this use. Their treatment in these 

surely deserves pity, and loudly calls for the attention of 
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with him. They delay not a moment to place food before 
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government, since, if they are no longer citizens, * are 
still men, and, what is more, innocent men. When I was 
pursuing my studies at Caen, I recollect seeing, in the 
madman's ward, some shut up in dungeons, where they had 
not seen the light for fifteen years. One evening I ac- 
companied into some of those dismal caverns the good Cure 
de St. Martin, whose boarder I then was, and who had 
been called to perform the last duties to one of those poor 
wretches, at the point of death. He was obliged, as well 
as I, to stop his nose all the time he was by the dying man; 
but the vapour which exhaled from the dunghill in which he 
lay, was so infectious, that my clothes retained the smell 
for more than two months, and this was the case even with 
my very linen, after having been repeatedly sent to be 
washed. I could quote. traits of the mode of treatment of 
those miserable objects, which would excite horror: I shall 
relate only one, which is still fresh in my memory: 2B 
Some years ago, happening to paſs through L'Aigle, a 

small town in Normandy, I walked out, about sun-set, to 
enjoy a little fresh air. I perceived, on a rising ground, a 
convent most delightfully situated. A monk, who stood 3 
porter, invited me in to see the house. He conducted me 
through an immense court, in which the first thing that 
struck my eye was a man, about forty years old, with half 
a hat on his head, who advanced directly towards me, say- 
ing, Be so good as stab me to the heart: be 80 good as 
«'$tab me to the heart.” The monk, who was with me, 
said, Sir, do not be alarmed; he is a poor captain, who 
lost his reason on account of his being paſsed over in a 
military preferment, which took place in his regiment.” 
— 5 This house, then, said 1 to him, ** serves as a recep- 
4 tacle for lunatics. “ Yes,” replied he, I am supe- 
<4 rior of it.” He conducted me from court to court, and 
led me into a small enclosure, in which were several little 
-cells of mason-work, and where we heard persons talking 
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with a good deal of earnestneſs. Here we found a canon, 
in his shirt, with his shoulders quite bare, conversing with 
2 man of a fine figure, who was seated by a small table, in 
the front of one of those little cells. The monk went up 
to the poor canon, and with his full strength applied a blow 
of his fist to the wretch's naked shoulder, ordering him, at 
the same time, to get out of the way. His comrade imme» 


diately addreſsing the monk, said, Man of blood, you 


« are guilty of a very cruel action. Do not you see that 
« this poor creature has lost his reason? The monk, 
struck dumb for the' moment, bit his lips, and beheld him 
with a threatening look : but the other, without being dis- 
concerted, said, I know 1 am your victim; you may do 
% with me whatever you please. — Then turning to me, he 
shewed me his two wrists, galled to the quick by the iron 
manacles with which he had been confined, 

«© You see, Sir,” said he to me, in what manner I am 
treated.“ TI looked at the monk, and could not help ex- 


preſsing my indignation at a conduct so barbarous. He 


coolly replied, ** Oh! I can put an end to all his fine rea- 
.<. soning in a moment.” I addreſsed, however, a fow 


words of consolation to the unfortunate man, who, behold- 


ing me with an air of confidence, said, I think, Sir, 1 
have seen you at St, Hubert, at the house of Marshal De 
% Broglio,”—** You must be mistaken, Sir,” replied 1, 1 
never had the honour of being at the Marshal's house“ 
Upon this he began to recollect himself, respecting the dif- 


_ ferent places where he thought he had seen me, with eir- 


cumstances so accurately detailed, and clothed with such 
appearances of probability, that the monk, nettled at his 
well-merited reproaches, and at the good sense which he 
displayed, thought proper to interrupt his converaation, by 
introducing a discourse about marriage, the purchase of 
horses, and 80 on. The moment that the chord of his in- 


sanity was touched, his hoad was gone. On going out, the 
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monk told me, that this poor lunatic was a man of very 
considerable birth. Some time after, I had the pleasure of 
being informed, that he had found means to escape from 
his prison, and had recovered the use of his reason. | 
A great many physical remedies are employed for the cure 
of .madneſs, and it frequently proceeds from a moral cause, 
for it is produced by chagrin. Might it not. be . poſsible 
to employ, for the restoration of reason to those disordered 
beings, means directly contrary to those which occasioned 
the loſs of reason: I mean mirth, pleasure, and above all 
the pleasures of music? We see, from the instance of 
Saul, and many others of a similar nature, what influence 
music poſseſses for re- establishing the harmony of the soul. 
With this ought to be united the most gentle treatment, 
and care to place the unhappy patients when visited with 
paroxysms of rage, not under the restraint of fetters, but in 
an apartment matted round, where they could do no mischief 
either to themselves or to others. I am persuaded that by 
applying such humane precautions numbers might be res- 
tored, especially if they were under the charge of persons 
who had no interest in perpetuating their derangement; as 
is but too frequently the case in regard to the families who 
are enjoying their estates, and the houses of reception 
where a large sum is paid for their board and lodging. It 
would likewise be proper, in my opinion, to commit the 
care of men disordered in their understanding, to females, 
and that of females to men, on account of the mutual 
Sympathy of the two sexes for each other. 

I wonld not wish that there should be in the kingdom any 
one art, craft, or profeſsion, of which the final retreat and 
recompence should not be at Paris. Among the different 
elaſses of citizens who practise there, and of whom the greater 
part is little known, in the capital, there is one, and that a 
very numerous claſs, which is not known at all there, though 
one of the most miserable, and that to which, of all others, 
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the rich are under the strongest obligations, I mean the sea - 
men. These hardy and unpolished beings are the men who 
go to the very extremities of Asia to nourish their voluptu- 
ousneſs, and who are continually exposing their lives upon 
our own coasts in order to find a supply of delicacies for their 
tables. Their conversation is at least as sprightly as that of 
our peasantry, and incomparably more interesting, from 
their manner of viewing objects, and from the singularity of 
the countries which they have visited in the course of their 
voyages. At the recital of their various disasters and of 
the tempests which threatened them, while employed in 
conveying to you objects of enjoyment from every region 
of the globe, ye happy ones of the earth ! your own repose 
may be rendered more precious to you. By contrasts such 

as these your felicity will be heightened, 

I do not know whether it was to procure for himself 
a pleasure of this nature, or to give an enlivening marine 
air to the park of Versailles, that Louis the Sixteenth 
established a colony of Venetian gondoliers on the great 
canal which fronts the palace. Their descendants subsist 
there to this day. This establishment, under a better di- 
rection, might have furnished a very desirable and useful 
retreat to our own seamen. But that great monarch, fre- 
quently misled by evil counsellors, almost always carried 
the sentiment of his own glory beyond his people. What 
a contrast would those hardy sons of the waves, bedaubed 
with pitch, their wind and weather beaten faces resembling 
sea calves, arrived, some from Greenland, others from the 
coaſt of Guinea, have presented with the marble statues and 
verdant bowers of the park of Versailles! Louis XIV. 
would oftener than once have derived from those blunt, 
honest fellows, more useful information and more important 
truths than either books, or even his naval officers of the 
highest rank, could have given him; and, on the other hand, 
the novelty of their characteristic singularity, and that of 
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their reflections on his own greatneſs, would have pro- 
vided entertainments much more amusing than those which 
the wits of his court devised for him at so enormous an 
expence. Beside, what emulation would not the prospect 
of such preferments have kindled among our sailors? I 
ascribe the perfection of the English marine, in part, at least, 
merely to the influence of their capital, and from its being 
inceſsantly under the eye of the court. Were Paris a sea- 
port, as London is, how many ingenious inventions thrown 
away upon modes and operas, would be applied to the im- 
provement of navigation? Were sailors seen there even as 
frequently as soldiers, a paſsion for the marine service would 
be more extensively diffused. The condition of the seaman, 
become more interesting to the nation, and to its rulers, 
would be gradually meliorated ; and at the same time this 


would have a happy tendency to mitigate the brutal des- 1 | 
potism of those who frequently maintain their authority over q ö 
them merely by dint of swearing and blows. It is a good 
piece of policy that might be easily practised, to enfeeble vice 
by bringing men nearer to each other, and by rendering them 4 
more happy. Our country gentlemen did not give over © 


beating their hinds till they saw that this useful part of man- 


kind had become interesting objects, in "books and on the þ 


: theatre. 


Not that I wish ED our seamen an ertablichment: similar : 


to that of the Hotel des Invalides. I am charmed with the 


architecture of that monument, but I pity the condition of 


Its inhabitants, Most of them are diſsatisfied, and always 


murmuring, as any one may see who will take the trouble 


to converse with them: I believe it is without reason, but 
experience demonstrates, that men formed into a corps, 
Sooner or later degenerate, and are always unhappy. It 
would be wiser to follow the laws of nature, and to aſsoci- 


ate them by families. I could wish that the practice of the 


English were observed and copied, by settling our superan- | 
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nuated seamen on the ferries of rivers, on board of all those 
little barges which traverse Paris, and by scattering them 
along the Seine like tritons to adorn the plains, we should 
see them stemming the tides of our rivers in wherries, under 
smack-sails, luffing as they go; and there they would in- 
troduce methods of navigation more prompt and more com- 
modious than those hitherto known and practised. As to 
those whom age or wounds may have totally disabled for 
service, they might be suitably accommodated and provided 
for in an edifice similar to that which the English have 
erected at Greenwich for the reception of their decayed sea- 
men. But, to speak the truth, the state, I am perzuaded, 
would find it a much more economical plan to allow them 
pensions, and these very seamen would be much better dis- 
posed of in the bosom of their several families. This, 
however, needs not prevent the raising at Paris, a ma- 
jestic and commodious monument to serve as a retreat for 
those brave veterans. The capital sets little value upon 
them, because it is not acquainted with them; but there are 
some among them, who, by going over to the enemy, are 
capable of conducting a descent on our colonies, and even 
upon our own coasts, Desertion is as common among our 
sailors as among our soldiers, and their desertion is a much 
greater loſs to the state, because it requires more time to 
form them, and because their local knowledge is of much 
higher importance to an enemy than that of our horse or 
foot soldiers. | 
What I have now taken the liberty to zuggest 0 on the 

subject of our seamen, might be extended to all the other 
states of the kingdom without exception. I could wish 
there not to be one which had not its centre at Paris, and 
which might not find there a place of refuge, a retreat, and 
a little chapel. All these monuments of the different claſses 
of citizens, which communicate life to the body politic, 
decorated with the attributes peculiar to each OY craft, 
G G2 
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and profeſsion * there figure with perfect propriety, 
and with most powerful effect. 

After having rendered the a a retreat of happineſs 
and of improvement to our own nation, I would allure to it 
foreigners from every corner of the globe. Ye women, 
who regulate our destiny, how much ought ye to contribute 
towards uniting mankind in a city where your empire is 
unbounded! All over the globe the men are employed in 
ministering to your pleasures. While you are engroſsed 
wholly in enjoyment, the Laplander iſsues forth in the 
midst of storms and tempests, to pierce with his harpoon the 
enormous whale, whose beard is to serve for stuffing to your 
dreſs: the inhabitant of China puts into the oven the por- 
celain, out of which you sip your coffee, while an Arabian 
of Moka is busied in gathering the berry from which it is 
made: a young woman of Bengal, on the banks of the 
Ganges, is spinning your muslin, while a Ruſsian, amidst 


| _ the forests of Finland, is felling the tree which is to be con- 


verted into a mast for the veſsel that is to bring it home to 
you. The glory of a great capital is to aſsemble, within 
its walls, the natives of all countries who contribute to its 
pleasures. I should like to see, at Paris, the Samoides, 
with their coats of seal's skin, and their boots formed from 
that of the sturgeon; and the black Jolofs dreſsed in their 
vests, streaked with red and blue. I could wish to see there 
the beardleſs Indians of Peru, dreſsed in feathers from head 
to foot, strolling about, undismayed, in our public squares, 
around the statues of our kings, mingled with stately 
Spaniards, wearing whiskers and short cloaks. It would 
give me pleasure to see the Dutch making a settlement on 
the thirsty ridges of Montmartre, and, following the bent of 
their hydraulic inclination, like the beavers, find the means 
of constructing there canals filled with water; while the 

inhabitants of the banks of the Oroonoko should live com- 
fortably dry, suspended over "op lands, inundated by the 
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Seine, amidst the foliage of willows and alder trees. I could 
wish that Paris were as large, and of a population as much 
diversified, as those ancient cities of Asia, such as Nineveh 
and Suza, of which the extent was so vast, that it required 
three days to make the tour of them, and in which Ahasuerus 
beheld two hundred nations bending before his throne. I 
could wish that every people on the face of the earth kept 
up a correspondence with that city, as the members of the 
human body with the heart. What secrets did the Asiatics 
poſseſs to raise cities so vast and so populous? They are in 
all respects our elder brethren. They permitted all nations 
to settle among them. Present men with liberty and happi- 
neſs, and you will attract them from the ends of the earth. 
It would be much to the honor of his humanity, if some 
great prince would propose this question for the discuſsion 
of Europe: whether the happineſs of a people does not 
depend on that of its neighbours ? Were it determined in 
the affirmative, it would level with the dust the contrary 
maxim of Machiavel, which has too long governed our 
European politics. It would be very easy to prove, in the 
first place, that a good understanding with her neighbours 
would enable her confidently to disband those land and 
naval forces, which are so burdensome to a nation. It might 
be demonstrated, in the second place, that every nation has 
been a partaker in the bleſsings and the calamities of its 
neighbours, as appears from the example of the Spaniards 
who made the discovery of America, and who have scattered 
the advantages and the evils of it over all the rest of Europe. 
This truth might be farther confirmed from the prosperity 
and greatneſs attained to by those nations, who were at 
pains to eonciliate the good-will of their neighbours, as the 
Romans did, who extended farther and farther the privi- 
leges of citizenship, and thereby, in proceſs of time, con- 
zolidated all the nations of Italy into one single state. 
They would, undoubtedly, have formed but one single 
GG 3 | | 
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people of the whole human race, had not their barbarous 
custom of exacting the service of foreign slaves, counteracted 
a policy so humane. It might finally be made apparent, 
how miserable those governments were, which, however 
well constituted internally, lived in a state of perpetual 
anxiety, always weak and divided, because they did not 
extend humanity beyond the boundaries of their own terri- 
tory. Such were the ancient Greeks; such, in modern 
times, is Persia, now sunk to a state of extreme weakneſs, 
into which it fell immediately aſter the brilliant reign of 
Schah Abbas, whose political maxim was to surround himself 
with deserts: his own country has at length become one, 
like those of his neighbours. Other examples to the same 
purpose might be found among the powers of Asia, who re- 
ceive laws from handfuls of Europeans. | 
Henry IV. had formed the celestial plan of engaging all 
Europe to live in peace; but his plan was not sufficiently 
extensive to support itself: war must have fallen upon 
Europe from the other quarters of the world. Our particu- 
lar destinies are connected with those of mankind. This is 
a homage which the Christian religion justly claims, and 
which it alone merits. Nature says, love thyself alone; 
domestic education says, love your family; the national, 
love your country; but religion says, love all mankind 
without exception. She is better acquainted with our inte- 
rests than our natural instinct, our parentage, or our politics, 
Human societies are not detached from each other like those 
of animals. The bees of France are not in the least affected 
by the destruction of the hives in America. But the tears 
of mankind, shed in the new world, cause streams of blood 
to flow in the ancient continent, and the war-whoop of a 
sarage on the bank of a lake has more than once re-echoed 
through Europe, and disturbed the repose of its sovereigus. 
Religion, which condemns self- love, and which enjoins the 
lore of mankind, does not contradict herself, as certain sophists 
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have alledged: she exacts the saerifice of our paſsions only 
to direct them towards the general felicity, and by incul- 


cating upon us the obligation of loving all men, she furnishes 
us with the only real means of loving ourselves. 

I could wish therefore that our political relations, with 
all the nations of the world, might be directed towards 
2 gracious reception of their subjects in the capital of the 
kingdom. Were we to expend only a part of what we lay 
out on foreign communications, we should be no great logers. 
The nations of Asia send no consuls, nor ministers, nor 
ambaſsadors out of the country, unleſs on very extraordinary 
cases; and yet they are visited by all the nations of the 
earth. It is not by sending ambaſsadors in great state, and 
at a yast expence, to neighbouring nations, that we concili- 
ate or secure their friendship. In many cases our ostenta- 
tious magnificence becomes a secret source of hatred and 
jealousy among their grandees. The point is to give ® 
kind reception to their subjects, properly 80 called, the 
weak, the persecuted, the miserable. Our French refugees 
were the men who conveyed part both of our skill and our 
Power to Pruſsia and to Holland. How many unseen re- 
lations of commerce and of national benevolence have been 
formed upon the foundation of such a reception! An 
honest German, who retires into Austria, after having made 
a little fortune in France, is the means of sending to us a 
hundred of his countrymen, and disposes the whole canton 
in which he settles to wish us well. By bonds like these 
national friendships are preserved much better than by di- 
Plomatie treaties; for the opinion of a nation always deter- 
mines that of the prince. After having rendered the City of 
Men wonderfully happy, I would direct my attention to the 
embellishment and convenience of the City of Stones. 1 
would rear in it a multitude of useful monuments: I would 
extend along the houses arcades, as in Turin, and a raised 
pavement, as in London, for the accommodation of foot 
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paſsengers: in the streets where it was practicable, trees 
and canals, as in Holland, for the facility of carriage; in 
the suburbs, caravanseras, as in the cities of the East, 
for entertaining, at a moderate expence, travellers from 
foreign lands; towards the centre of the city, markets of 
vast circumference, and surrounded with houses six or seven 
stories high, for the reception of the poorer sort, who will 
soon be at a loſs for a place where to lay their heads. I 
would introduce into their plans and decorations the spec- 
tacle of variety. In the circular surrounding space I would 
: place temples, halls of justice, public fountains ; and the 
principal streets should terminate in them. These markets, 
shaded with trees and divided into large compartments, 
should display in the most beautiful order all the gifts of 
Flora, of Ceres and of Pomona, I would erect in the 
centre the statue of a good king; ſor it is impoſsible to 
place it in a situation more honorable to his memory than 
in the midst of the abundance enjoyed by his subjects. 
Nothing conveys to me a more just idea of the police 
of a city, and of the felicity of its inhabitants, than the 
sight of its markets. At Petersburgh every market is 
parcelled out into subdivisions destined for the sale of a 
single species of merchandise. This arrangement pleases, 
on the first view, but soon fatigues the eye by its uniformity. 
Peter the First was fond of regular forms, because they are 
favorable to despotism. For my part, I should like to see 
the most perfect harmony prevailing, among our merchants, 
and the most complete contrasts among their wares. By 
removing the rivalship which arises from dealing in the 
same sort of goods, those jealousies, which are productive of 
60 many quarrels, would be prevented, It would give me 
pleasure to behold abundance there, pouring forth indis- + 
crimjnately its treasures ; pheasants, fresh cod, heath- 
cocks, turbots, pot-herbs, piles of oysters, oranges, wild 
ducks, flowers, and so on. Permiſczon should be granted to 
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expose to sale there every species of goods whaterer; and 
this privilege alone would be sufficient to destroy various 
kinds of monopoly. 


I would erect in the city but few temples: those few, 


however, should be august! immense! with galleries on the 
outside and within, and capable of containing, on days of 

festivals, the third part of the population of Paris. The more 
temples are multiplied in a state, the more is religion en- 
feebled. This has the appearance of a paradox; but look at 
Greece and Italy, covered with church towers, while Con- 
etantinople is crowded with Greek and Italian renegadoes. 


Beside the political, and even the religious causes, which 


produce these national depravations, there is one founded in 
nature, the effects of which we have already recognized in 
the weakneſs of the human mind; which is, that affection 


diminishes in proportion as it is divided among a variety of. 


objects. The Jews, so strongly attached to their religion, 
had but one single temple, the recollection of which excites 
their regret to this day. 

I would have ampitheatres contracted at Paris like those 


at Rome, for the purpose of aſsembling the people, and of 


treating them, from time to time, with entertainments. 
What a superb site for such an edifice is presented in the 
rising ground at the entrance into the Elysian Fields! How 
easily might it have been hollowed down to the level of 
the-plain, in the form of an ampitheatre, disposed into as- 
cending rows of seats, covered with green turf, and having 
its ridge crowned with large trees, exalted on an elevation of 
more than four-score feet? What a magnificent spectacle 
would it have been, to behold an immense number of people 
ranged round and round, like one great family, eating, drink- 


ing, and rejoicing in the-contemplation of their own feli- 


city. 
All these edifices should be constructed of stone, not in 


petty layers, according to our mode of building, but in 
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huge blocks, such as the ancients employed,* and as be- 
comes a city, that is to last for ever. The streets and the 
public squares should be planted with great trees of various 
sorts. Trees are the real monuments of nations. Time, 
which speedily impairs the works of man, only increases 
the beauty of those of nature. It is to trees, that our fa- 
vourite walk, the Boulevards, is indebted for its principal 
charm. They delight the eye by their verdure ; they ele- 
vate the soul to heaven by the. loftineſs of their trunks ; 


they communicate respect to the monuments which they 
shade by the majesty of their forms. They contribute more 


And, as they are employed by the savages. Travellers are much asto- 
nighed when they see, in Peru, the monuments of the ancient Incas formed of 
large irregular stones, joined together in a manner perfectly close. The 
construction of them presents two difficultics. How did the Indiang 
transport these large stones, and how were they able to make them join 80 
closely notwithstanding their irregularity ? Our learned men at first supposed 
that they had machines for the conveyance of them, as if any other machines 
were neceſsary than the arms of a people who labour together in concert. 
They $aid afterwards that the Indians gave them a regular form by the dint 
of labour and attention. This is making game of mankind. Was it not 
much easier to cut them in a regular than in an irregular form? I myself was 
a longtime embarraſsed in what manner to resolve this question, but having 
_ afterwards read in the memoirs of Don Ulloa, and also in the works of some 
other travellers, that there are found, at the surface of the earth, in different 
parts of Peru, beds of stone full of cracks and fiſsures, I immediately com - 
prehended the industrious ingenuity of the ancient Peruvians. They did 
nothing more than raise, piece by piece, these horizontal strata of stone, and 
place them in a perpendicular direction close to each other. They had thus 
2 ready made wall, the cutting of which cost them nothing. The mind has 
naturally resources exceedingly simple, and far superior to those of our arts. 
The savages of Canada, for example, had no iron pots before the arrival of 
the Europeans, but they were able to supply the wants of them by hollowing 
out the trunk of a tree by means of fire. But how did they manage to boil 
whole oxen in them, as they actually did? I have proposed this question to 
more than one $elf-created man of genius without receiving an ans wer. For 
my part, I could not imagine that it was poſsible to make water boil in wooden 
kettles containing several measures. Nothing, however, was $0 easy to the 
$avages. They brought flints to a red n and threw them into the water 


till it boiled. S$ce Champain. 


* 
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than we are aware of to rivet our attachment to the places 
which we have inhabited. Our memory fixes on them, as 
on points of union which have secret harmonies with the 
soul of man, They poſseſs a commanding influence over 
the events of our life, like those which rise on the sea- 
shore, and which frequently serve as a direction to the 
pilot, I never see the linden tree, but I think myself 
transported into Holland ; nor the fir, without representing 
to my imagination the forests of Ruſsia. Trees frequently 
attach us to our country, when the other ties which united 
us to it are torn asunder. I have known more than one 
exile, who, in old age, was brought back to his native vil- 
lage, by the reflection of the elm, under the shade of which 
he had danced when a boy. I have heard more than one 
 Inhabitant of the Isle of France sighing after his country, 
under the shade of the banana, and who said to me, I 
* should be perfectly happy where I am, could I but see a 
% violet.” The trees of our natal soil have a farther and 
most powerful attraction when they are blended, us was the 
case among the ancients, with some religious idea, or with 
the recollection of some distinguished personage. Whole 
nations have attached their patriotism to this object. With 
what veneration did the Greeks contemplate, at Athens, the 
olive tree, which Minerva had caused to grow there ; and, 

on Mount Olympus, the wild olive, with which Hercules 
had been crowned ! 

Plutarch relates, that, at 8 when the fig tree under 
which Romulus and Remus had been suckled by a wolf, 
discovered signs of decay, from a want of moisture, the 
first person who perceived it, exclaimed, Water ! Water! 
and all the people, in consternation, ran with pots and 
pails of water to refresh it. For my part, I am persuaded, 
that thougb we have already far degenerated from nature, 
we could not behold without emotion the wild cherry tree 
into wEi:h our good king Henry the Fourth clambered up, 
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when he perceived the army of the Duke of —_— | 
filing off to the bottom of the adjoining valley. | 

A city, though built completely of marble, would hin 
to me a melancholy appearance, unleſs I saw in it trees and 
verdure.* On the other hand, a landscape, were it in Arca- 
dia, were it along the banks of the Alpheus, or did it pre- 
ent the swelling ridges of Mount Lyceum, would appear to 
me a wilderneſs, if I did not observe in it at least one small 
cottage. The works of nature and those of man mutuaily 
embellish each other. The spirit of selfishneſs has de- 
stroyed among us a taste for nature. Our peasantry see no 
beauty in our plains, but where they see the return of their 
labour. I one day met, in the vicinity of the abbey of La 
Trappe, on the flinty road of Notre Dame D' A pre, a coun- 
trywoman walking along, with two large loaves of bread 
under her arm. It was in the month of May, and the 
weather was inexpreſsibly fine. What a charming season 
it is!“ said I to the good woman : © How beautiful are 


. Trees, FARE their duration, are the real monuments of nature, and they 
are also its calendar, by the different seasons at which they send ſorth their 
leaves, their flowers, and their fruits. Savages have no other, and our own 
peasantry frequently make use of it. I met, one day, towards the end of 
Autumn, a country girl all in tears, looking about for a handkerchief which 
she had lost upon the high- way. Was your handkerchief very pretty,” 
said I to her, © Sir,” replied she, it was quite new, I bought it last bean 
« time.” It has long been my opinion, that if our historical epochs, 0 
much celebrated, were dated by those of nature, nothing more would be 
wanting to mark their injustice and expose them to ridicule. Were we to 
read, for example, in our books of history, that a prince had caused part of 
his subjects to be maſsacred to render heaven propitious to him, precisely at 
the season when his kingdom was clothed with the plenty of harvest; or | 
were we to read the relations of bloody engagements, and of the bombardment 
of cities, dated at the time of the flowering of the violet, the making of the 
first cream cheese, or the season of the sheep marking. Would any other 
contrast be neceſsary to render the perusal of such histories, detestable ? on 
the other hand, such dates would communicate immortal graces to the actions 
of good princes, and would confound the bleſsings which they bestowed with 
those of heaven. 
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« those apple trees in bloſsom! How sweetly those night- 
« ingales sing in the woods!” „ Ah!” replied she, I 
« don't mind nosegays, nor those little squallers; it is 
e bread that we want.” Indigence hardens the heart of the 
country people, and shuts their eyes. But the good folks 
of the town have no greater relish for nature, because all 
their appetites are regulated by the love of gold. If some 
of them set a value on the liberal arts, it is not because 
those arts imitate natural objects ; it is from the price to 
which the hand of great masters raises their productions. 
One gives a thousand crowns for a rural landscape, painted 
by Lorrain, and yet would not take the trouble to put his 
head out of the window to look at the real landscape ; and 
another, who ostentatiously exhibits the bust of Socrates in 
his study, would not receive that philosopher into his 
house, were he living, and, perhaps, would not scruple to 
concur in adjudging him to death, were he under progecu- 
tion. . | | 

The taste of our artists has been corrupted by that of our 
trades-people. As they know, that it is not nature, but their 
own $kill, which is prized, their great aim is to display their 
talents. Hence it is, that they introduce a profusion of 
rich acceſsories into most of our monuments, while they 
frequently omit altogether the principal objects. They pro- 
duce, for instance, as an embellishment for gardens, vases 
of marble, into which it is impoſsible to put any vegetable ; 
for apartments, urns and pitchers, into which you cannot 
pour any species of liquid; for our cities, colonades with- 
out palaces, gates in places where there are no walls, public 
squares fenced with barriers, to prevent the people from 
aſsembling in them. This is done, they tell us, that the 
graſs may be permitted to shoot up. A fine idea, truly ! 
One of the heaviest curses which the ancients pronounced 
against their enemies was, that they might see the graſs 
grow in their public streets. If we wish to see verdure in 
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ours, why do we not plant trees in them, which would at 
the same time afford the people shade and shelter? There 
are some, who introduce into the trophies which ornament 
the town-houses of our nobility, bows, arrows, catapults ; 
and who have carried simplicity so far, as to plant on them 
Roman standards, inscribed with these characters, S. P. Q. R. 
This may be seen in the palace de Bourbon. Posterity will 
be taught to believe, that the Romans were, in the eigh- 
teenth century, masters of our country. And in what esti- 
mation do we mean, vain as we are, that our memory should 
be held by posterity, if our monuments, our medals, our 
trophies, 'our dramas, our inscriptions, continually remind 
it of foreigners and antiquity ? | 
The Greeks and the Romans were much more consistent, 
for they never thought of constructing useleſs monuments. 
Their beautiful vases of alabaster and calcedony, were em- 
ployed at festivals, for holding wine or perfumes; their pery- 
Stiles always announced a palace; their public places were 
destined only to the purpose of aſsembling the people. There 
they reared the statues of their great men, without enclos- 
ing them within rails of iron, that their images might 
still be approached by the miserable, and be inyoked, 
after death, as they had been while alive. Juvenal speaks 
of a statue of bronze, at Rome, the hands of which had 
been worn away by the kiſses of the people. What glory 
to the memory of the person whom it represented! Did it 
still exist, that mutilation would render it more precious 
than the Venus de Medicis, with its fine proportions. 
Our populace, we are told, are destitute of patriotism. 
I can easily believe it; for every thing is done that can be 
done to destroy in their breasts this principle. For exam- 
ple, on the pediment of the beautiful church which we are 
building in honour of St. Genevieve, but which is too small, 


: ; as all our modern monuments are, an adoration of the croſs 


is represented. You see, indeed, the patroneſs of Paris, in 


J 
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bas-relief, under the peristyle, in the midst of cardinals; 
but would it not have been more in character, to exhibit to 
the people their humble patroneſs, habited as a shepherdeſs, 
in a little jacket and coronet, with her scrip, her crook, her 
dog, her sheep, her moulds for making cheese, and all the 
| peculiarities of her age and of her condition, on the pedi- 
ment of a church dedicated to her memory? To these 
might have been added, a view of Paris, such as it was in 
her time. This would have produced contrasts and objects 
of comparison of the most agreeable kind. The people on 
deeing this rural scenery, would have remembered former 
times : they would have conceived an esteem for the obscure 
virtues neceſsary to their happineſs, and would have been 
stimulated to tread in the rough paths of glory, trodden be- 
fore by their lowly patroneſs, whom it is impoſsible for them 
now to distinguish, in her Grecian robes, and surrounded 
by prelates. | t | 
Our artists, in some cases, deviate 80 completely from the 
principal object, that they leave it out altogether. There 
was exhibited, some years ago, in one of the workshops of 
the Louvre, a monument in honour of the dauphin and 
dauphineſs, designed for the cathedral of the city of Sens. 
Every body flocked to see it, and came away in raptures of 
admiration, I went with the rest; and the first thing I 
looked for was the resemblance of the dauphin and dau- 
phineſs, to whose memory the monument had been erected, 
but I could discover no such thing but in medallions. You 
saw Time, with his scythe; Hymen, with urns; and all 
the thread-bare ideas of allegory, which is frequently the 
genius of those who have none. In order to complete the 
' elucidation of the subject, there were on the pannels of a 
species of altar, placed in the midst of this group of sym- 
bolical figures, long Latin inscriptions, altogether foreign 
to the memory of the great prince who was the object of 
them. There, said I to myself, there is a fine national 
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Latin inscriptions for French readers, and 
pagan symbols for a cathedral! Had the artist, whose 
chisel 1 in other respects admired, meant to display only 
his own talents, he ought to have recommended to his suc- 
cessor, to leave imperfect a small part of the base of that 
monument, which death prevented him from finishing, and 
to engrave these words upon it :—Coustou moriens faciebat; 
The work of Coustou, left unfinished by death. This con- 
sonance of fortune would have united him to the royal mo- 
nument, and would have given a deep impreſsion to the 
_ reflections on the vanity of human things which the sight 
of a tomb inspires. 5 

Very few artists catch the moral object: FOE aim only 
at the pieturesque. Oh, what a fine subject for a Beli- 
« garius!” exclaim they, when the conversation happens to 
turn on one of our great men reduced to distreſs. Never- 
theleſs, the liberal arts are destined only to revive the me- 
mory of virtue, and not virtue to give employment to the 
fine arts. I acknowledge, that the celebrity which they 
procure is a powerful incentive to prompt men to great ac- 
tions, though, after all, it is not the true one ; but though 
it may not inspire the sentiment, it sometimes produces 
the acts. We now go much farther: it is no longer the 
glory of virtue which aſsociations and individuals endeavour 
to merit; they aim at the honour of distributing it to 
others. What strange confusions result from this mis- 
take! Women of very suspicious virtue, and kept mis- 
treſses, establishing rose-feasts: dispensing premiums on 
virginity! Opera girls crowning our victorious generals! 
The mareschal De Saxe, our historians tell us, was crowned 
with laurels on the national theatre: as if the nation had 
consisted of players, and as if its senate had been a theatre, 
For my part, I look on virtue as so respectable, that no- 
thing more would be wanting but a single subject, in which 
it was eminently conspicuous, to overwhelm with ridicule 
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those who dared to present to it such vain and contemptible 
honours. What female stage-dancer, for example, would 
have had the impudence to crown the august forehead of 
Turenne, or that of Fenelon ? 


The French academy would be much more succeſsful, in 


its attempts to fix the attention of the nation on our great 
men by the charms of eloquence, if it aimed leſs, in the 
eulogiums which it pronounces, at panegyrizing the dead, 
than satyrizing the living. Beside, posterity will rely as 
little on the language of praise as on that of censure. For, 
in the first place, the very term eulogium is suspected of 
flattery ; and is a species of eloquence which characterizes 
nothing. In order to paint virtue, it is neceſsary to bring 
forwards defects and vices, that conflict and triumph may 
be rendered conspicuous, The style employed in it is full 
of pomp and luxuriance. It is crowded with reflections and 
paintings, foreign, very frequently, to the principal abject: 
it resembles a Spanish horse; it prances about wonderfully, 
but never gets forward. This kind of eloquence, vague 
and indecisive as it is, suits no one great man in particular, 
because it may be applied, in general, to all those who have 
ruft the same career. If you only change a few proper 
names in the eulogium of a general, you may comprehend 
in it all generals, past and to come. Beside, its bombast 
tone is so little suited to the simple language of truth and 
virtue, that, when a writer means to introduce character- 
istical traits of his hero, that we may know, at least, of 
whom he is speaking, he is under the neceſsity of throw- 
ing them into notes, for fear of deranging his academical 
order. | 

Had Plutarch nen only the eulogium of illustrious 
men, he would have had as few readers, at present, as the 
Panegyric of Trajan, which cest the younger Pliny 20 
many years labour. You will never find an academical 


eulogium in the hands of one of the common people. You | 
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might see them, perhaps, turning over those of Fontenelle, 
and a few others, if the persons celebrated in them had paid 
attention to the people while they lived. But the nation 
takes pleasure in reading history. As I was walking, some 
time ago, towards the quarter of the military school, 1 per- 
ceĩved, at some distance, near a sand pit, a thick column of 
smoke. I bent my course that way, to see what produced 
it. I found, in a solitary place, a good deal resembling 
that which Shakespere makes the scene where the three 
witches appear to Macbeth, a poor and aged woman, sitting 
upon a stone. She was deeply engaged in reading in an old 
book, close by a great pile of herbs, which she had set on 
fire. I first asked her, for what purpose she was burning 
those hebs? She replied, that it was for the sake of the 
ashes, which she gathered up, and sold to the laundreſses; 
that, for this purpose, she purchased from the gardeners the 
refuse plants of their grounds, and was waiting till they 
were entirely consumed, that she might carry off the ashes, 


because they were liable to be stolen in her absence. After 


having thus satisfied my curiosity, she returned to her 


book, and read on with close attention. Being very desir- 


ous to know what the book was with which she amused her 
solitary hours, I took the liberty to ask the title of it. 
« It is the Life of M. De Turenne,” replied se. Well, 
« what do you think of him?“ said I. Ah!” returned 
she, with emotion, © he was a very brave man, who, in 
« his life-time, suffered much uneasineſs from a minister of 


- 66 state! I withdrew, filled with increased veneration for 


the memory of M. De Turenne, who served to console a 


poor old woman in distreſs. It is thus that the virtues of the 
lower claſses of society support themselves on those of great 

men; like the feeble plants, which, to escape being wenden 
_— eee | 
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* OF NOBILITY. 


The ancient nations of Europe imagined that the most 


powerful stimulus to the practice of virtue, was to ennoble 


the descendants of their virtuous citizens. They involved 
themselves, by this, in very great inconveniences. For, in 
rendering nobility hereditary, they precluded the rest of 
the citizens from those paths which led to distinction. As 
it is the perpetual, exclusive poſseſsion of a certain number 
of families, it ceases to be a national recompense ; other- 
wise a whole nation would at length consist of nobles, which 
would produce a lethargy fatal to the arts and handicraft 
trades, and this is actually the case in Spain and part of 
Italy. Many other mischiefs neeeſsarily result from here- 
ditary nobility. The principle of these is the formation, 
in a state, of two several nations, which come, at last, to 
have nothing in common between them; patriotism is anni- 
hilated, and both hasten to a state of subjection. Such, 
within our recollection, has been the fate of Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Poland, and even part of the provinces of our own 
kingdom; such as Britanny, where a nobility, insufferably 
haughty, and multiplied beyond all bounds, formed a claſs 
absolutely distinct from the rest of the citizens. It is highly 
worthy of being remarked that these countries, though re- 
publican, though so powerful in the opinion of our political 
writers, from the freedom of their constitution, have been 


very easily subjected by despotic princes, who, as they tell | 


us, commanded only slaves. The reason is, that the people 
in every country prefer one sovereign to a thousand tyrants, 
and that their fate always decides the fate of their lordly 
oppreſsors. The Romans softened the unjust and odious 
distinctions which existed between patricians and ple- 
beians, by granting to the latter * and employments 
of the highest respectability. 
A 
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Means, in my opinion still more effectual, were employed 
by that people to bring the two claſses of citizens to a state 
of closer approximation, and particularly the practice of 
adoption. How many great men started up out of the maſs 
of the people, to merit this kind of recompense, as illus- 
trious as those which country bestows, and still more ad- 
dreſsed to the heart? Thus did the Catos and the Scipios 
distinguish themselves, in hopes of being ingrafted into 
patrician families. Thus it was that the plebeian Agricola 
obtained in marriage the daugter of Augustus. I am not 
aware, but perhaps, I am betraying my ignorance, that 
adoption ever was in use among us, unleſs it were be- 
tween certain great lords, who, from the failure of heirs of 
blood, were at a loſs how to dispose of their vast poſseſsions 
when they died. I consider adoption as much preferable to 
nobility conferred by the state. It might be the means of 
reviving illustrious families,the descendants of which are now 
languishing in the most-abject poverty. It would endear the 
nobility to the people, and the people to the nobility. It 
would be proper that the privilege of bestowing the rights 
of adoption, should be rendered a species of recompence to 

the nobility themselves. Thus, for example, a poor man 
of family who had distinguished himself, might be em- 
powered to adopt one of the commonalty who had rendered 
himself eminent. A man of birth would be always looking 
out for virtue among the people; and a virtuous man of the 


commonalty, would go in quest of a worthy nobleman as a 


patron. Such political bonds'of union appear to me more 
powerful and more honourable than mercenary matrimonial 
alliances, which, by uniting two individual citizens of dif- 
ferent claſses, frequently alienate their families. Nobility, 
thus acquired, would in my opinion be far preferable to that 
conferred by public employments ; for these being entirely 
the purchase of so much money, from that very circum- | 
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stance, lose their respectability, and consequently, degrade 
the nobility attached to them. 
But, taking it at the best, one inconvenience must ever 


adhere to hereditary nobility, namely, the eventual exceſsite 


multiplication of persons of that description. A remedy 


for this has been attempted among us, by adjudging nobility to 


various profeſsions, such as maritime commerce. First of 
all, it may be made a question, whether the spirit of commerce 


can be perfectly consistent with the honor of a gentleman.- 


Beside, what commerce shall he carry on who has got no- 
thing ? Must not a premium be paid to the merchant for ad- 
mittinga young man into his counting house, te learn the first 
Principles of trade? And where should so many poor men 
of noble birth, find the means, while they have not where- 
withal to clothe their children? I have seen some of them 


in Britanny, the descendants of the most ancient families 


of the province, so reduced as to be obliged to earn a live- 
lihood by mowing down the hay of the peasantry for daily 
wages. . I wish to God that all conditions were ennobled, 
and in particular the profeſsion of agriculture ; for every 
function of it is above all others allied to virtue. In order 
to be a husbandman there is no need to deceive, to flatter, 
to degrade oneself, to do violence to another. He is not 
indebted, for the profits of his labour, to the vices or luxu- 
ries of his age, but to the bounty of heaven. He is at- 
tached to his country, at least, by the small corner of it 
which he cultivates. If the condition of the husbandman 


were ennobled, a multitude of benefits to the inhabitants of 


the kingdom would result from it. Nay, it would be auf- 
cient if it were not considered as ignoble. But here is a 
resource which the state might employ for the relief of the 
_ decayed nobility, Most of the ancient lordships are pur- 
chased now-a-days by persons, who poſseſs no other merit 
than that of having money; so that the honor of those 
illustrious houses have fallen to the share of men who, to 
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confeſs the truth, are hardly worthy of them. The king 
ought to purchase those lordships as often as they come to 


be sold; reserve to himself the seignorial rights with part 


of the lands; and of these form small domains, civil and 
military benefices, to be bestowed as rewards on good officers, 
useful citizens, and noble poor families, nearly in the same 
manner as the timariots are in Turkey. 


OF AN ELYSIUM, 


Hereditary nobility is subject to this farther inconve- 
niency, that a man often sets out with the virtues of a 
Marius, and closes the scene loaded with all his vices. But 
I am going to propose a mode of distinguishing superior 
worth, which will not be liable to the dangers of inherit- 
ance and of human inconstancy: which is, to withhold the 
rewards of virtue till after death. - | 

Death affixes the last seal to the memory of man. It is 
well known of what weight the decisions were which the 
Egyptians pronounced upon their citizens after life was 
terminated. It was then also that the Romans sometimes 


exalted theirs to the rank of demi-gods, and sometimes 
threw them into the Tiber. The people, in default of 


priests and magistrates, still exercise among us a part of 
this priesthood. I have more than once stopped in the 
evening, at the sight of a magnificent funeral proceſson, not 
so much to admire the pomp of it, as to listen to the judg- 
ment pronounced by the populace on the high and puiſsant 


prince whose obsequies were celebrating. I have frequently 


heard the questions asked, Was he a good master? Was 
© he fond of his wife and children? Was he a friend to 
f* the poor?” The people insist particularly on the last 
question ; because, being continually influenced by their 
principal want, they distinguish in the rich scarcely apy 
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other virtue than beneficence. I have often heard this 
reply given: © Oh! he never did good to any one: he 
« was an unkind relation, and a harsh master.“ I have 
heard them say at the interment of a farmer- general, who 
left behind him more than twelve millions of livres, (half 
a million, sterling): © He drove away the country poor 
from the gate of his castle with fork and flail.” On auch 
occasions, you hear the spectators execrating the memory 
of the deceased. Such are, usually, the funeral orations 
of the rich, in the mouth of the populace ; and there is 
little doubt that the most serious consequences would en- 
sue, were the police of Paris leſs strict than it is. 

Death alone can ensure reputation, and it can be conse- 
crated by nothing but religion, Of this truth, our great 


people are sufficiently aware. Hence the 8umptuousneſs of 


their monuments in our churches. It is not the clergy wha 
make a point of their being interred there, as many ima- 
gine, The clergy would equally receive their perqui- 
sites, were the interment in the country: they would take 

care, and very justly, to be well paid for such journies ; and 
they would be relieved from breathing, all the year round, 
in their stalls, the putrid exhalations of rotting careases. 
The principal obstacle to this neceſsary reform in our 
police, arises from the great and the rich, who, seldom 
disposed to croud the church in their life-time, are eager far 
admiſsion into it after their death, that the people may ad- 
mire their superb mausolea, and their virtues pourtrayed in 
braſs and marble. But, thanks to the allegorical reprezen» 


tations of our artists, and to the Latin inscriptions of our 


literati, the people know nothing about the matter ; and 
the only reflection which they make at the sight of them, 
is, that all this must have cost an enormous sum of money, 
and that such a vast quantity of copper, might have been 
| much better 1 in making 1 


+ 
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Religion alone has the power of consecrating, in a last- 
ing manner, the memory of virtue. The king of Pruſsia, 
who was so well acquainted with the great moving springs 
of politics, did rot overlook this observation. As the 
protestant religion, which is the general profeſsion of his 
kingdom, excludes from churches the images of the saints, 
he supplied their place with the portraits of the most dis- 
tinguished officers, who had fallen in his service. The first 
time I looked into the churches at Berlin, I was not a little 
astonished to see the walls adorned with the portraits of 
officers in their uniform. Beneath, there was an inscription 
indicating their names, their age, the place of their birth, 
and the battle in which they had been killed. There is 
like wise subjoined, if my recollection is accurate, a line or 
two of eulogium. The military enthusiasm excited by this 
sight is inconceivable. Among us there is not a monkish 
order so mean, as not to exhibit in their cloisters and in 
their churches the pictures of their great men, beyond all 
contradiction more respected, and better known than those 
of the state. These subjects, always accompanied with 
picturesque and interesting circumstances, are the most 
powerful means which they employ for attracting novices. 
The Carthusians already perceive that the number of their 
novices has diminished, since they have no longer in 
their cloisters the melancholy history of S. Bruno, paint- 
ed in 50 masterly a style, by Le Sueur. No order of 
citizens prizes the portraits of men who have been use- 
ful only to the nation and to mankind; printsellers alone, 
sometimes display the images of them filed on a string and 
illuminated with blue and red. Thither the people resort 
to look for them, among those of players and opera-girls. 
We shall soon have, it is said, the exhibition of a museum 
at the Thuilleries, but that royal monument is consecrated 
Jather to talents than to patriotism, and like so many 
others, will, undoubtedly, be locked up from the Fs 
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In the first place, I would have it made a rule, that no 
citizen whatever should be interred in a church. Xenophon 
relates that Cyrus, the sovereign of the greater part of 
Asia, gave orders, at his death, that his body should be 
buried in the open country, under trees; in order, said 
this great prince, that the elements of it might be quickly 
united to those of nature, and contribute anew to the for- 
mation of her beautiful works. This sentiment was worthy of 
the sublime soul of Cyrus. But tombs of every country, espe- 
cially the tombs of great kings, are of all monuments those 

held in the greatest esteem by nations. The savages consider 
those of their 2ncestors, as titles to the poſseſsion of the lands 
which they inhabit. © Nis country is ours,” say they, 
i the bones of our fathers are here laid to rest.“ When 
they are forced to quit it, they dig them up with tears, and 
carry them off with every token of respect. The Turks 
erect their tombs by the side of the highways, as the 
Romans did. The Chinese make theirs enchanting spots. 
They place them in the vicinity of their cities, in grottos, 
dug out of the sides of hills: they decorate the entrance 
into them with pieces of architecture, . and plant before and 
around them groves of cypreſs and of firs, intermingled with 
trees, which bear flowers and fruits. These spots inspire 
a profound and pleasing melancholy, not only from the 
natural effect of their decorations, but from the moral senti- 
ment excited in us by tombs, which, as has been said 
already, are monuments erected on the confines of two 
worlds, | 

Our great ones then would lose nothing of the respect 
which they wish to attach to their memory, were they to 
be interred in public receptacles of the dead, adjoining to 
the capital. A magnificent sepulchral chapel might be con- 
structed in the midst of the burying ground, devoted solely 
to funeral obsequies, the celebration of which frequently 
disturbs the worship of God in parish churches. Artists 
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might give full scope to their imagination in the decorations 


of such a mausoleum : and the temples of humanity and 
truth would no longer be profaned by the vanity and fals- 
hood of monumental epitaphs. 

While each citizen should be left at liberty to lodge him- 
self agreeably to his own fancy in this last and lasting 
abode, I would have a large space selected, not far from 
Paris, to be consecrated by every solemnity of religion, to 
be a general receptacle of the ashes of such as may have 
deserved well of their country. | 

The services which may be 1 to our 8 are 
infinite in number, and exceedingly various in their nature. 
We scarcely acknowledge any but of one kind derived from 
formidable qualities, such as valour. We revere that only 
which terrifies us. The tokens of our esteem are fre- 
quently testimonies of our weakneſs, We are brought up 
to a sense of fear, and not of gratitude. There is no modern 
nation so insignificant as not to have its Alexander and its 


Cæsar to commemorate, but no one has its Bacchus and 


its Ceres. The ancients, as valiant, at least, as we are, 
thought incomparably better. Plutarch observes somewhere 
that Ceres and Bacchus, who were mortals, attained to the 
supreme rank of gods, on account of the pure, universal, 
and lasting bleſsings which they had procured for mankind; 
but that Hercules, Theseus, and the other heroes were raised 
only to the subordinate rank of demi-gods, because the 
services which they rendered to men were transient, cir- 
cumscribed, and mixed with a great deal of evil. | 

I have often been astonished at our indifference respecting 
the memory of such of our ancestors as have introduced useful 
trees into the country, the fruit and shade of which are, to 
this day, so delightful, The names of those benefactors 
are, most of them, entirely unknown; while their benefits 
are perpetuated to us from age to age. The Romans did 
not act in this manner. Pliny tells us, with no small 
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degree of pride, that, of the eight species of cherry known 
at Rome in his time, one was called the Plinian, after the 
name of one of his relations, to whom Italy was indebted 
for it. The other species of this very fruit bore at Rome 
the names of the most illustrious families, being denomi- 
nated the Apronian, the Actian, the Cæcilian, the Julian. 
He informs us, that it was Lucullus, who, after the deſeat 
of Mithridates, transplanted from the kingdom of Pontus 
the first cherry trees into Italy, from whence they were 
propagated, in Jeſs than a hundred and twenty years, all 
over Europe, England not excepted, which was then peo- 
pled with barbarians. They were, perhaps, the first means 
of the civilization of that island, for the first laws take 
their rise always from agriculture, and for this verv reason 
it is that the Greeks gave to Ceres the name of legislatrix. 
Pliny, in another place, congratulates Pompey and Vespa- 
Sian, on having displayed at Rome the ebony tree and 
that of the balm of Judea, in the anidst of their trium- 
 phal proceſsions, as if they had then triumphed not only 
over the nations, but over the very nature of their coun- 
tries, If 1 entertained a wish to have any name perpe- 
tuated, I would certainly much rather have it athxed to a 
fruit in France, than to an island in America. The people, 
in the season of that fruit, would recall my memory with 
| tokens of respect. My name, preserved in the baskets of 
the peasantry, would endure longer than if it were engraved 
on columns of marble. I know of no monument in the 
noble family of Montmorenci, more durable and more en- 
| deared to the people, than the cherry which bears its name. 
The good henry, otherwise lapathum, which grows without 
culture in our plains, will confer a more lasting duration on 
the memory of Henry IV. than the statue of bronze placed 
on the Pont-Neuf, though protected by an iron rail and a 
guard of soldiers. If the seeds and the heifers, which 
Louis XV. by a natural movement of humanity, sent to the 
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island of Otaheite, should bpb to multiply there, FED | 
will preserve his memory much longer, and render it much 
dearer, among the nations of the South Sea, than the 
pitiful pyramids of bricks, which the fawning academicians 
attempted to rear in honor of him at Quito, and, perhaps, 
than the statues erected to him in the heart of his own 
kingdom. 

The benefit of a useful plant is, in my opinion, one of 
the most important services which a citizen can render to his 
country. Foreign plants unite us to the nations from 
whence they come; they convey to us a portion of their 
happineſs and of their genial suns. The olive tree repre- 
sents to me the happy climate of Greece, much better than 
the book of Pausanias; and I find the giſts of Minerva 
more powerfully expreſsed in it, than upon medallions. 
Under a large chesnut in full bloſsom, I imagine myself 
 stretched out to repose amidst the rich groves of America: 
the perfume of an orange transports me to Arabia; and 1 
am an inhabitant of voluptuous Peru, whenever I inhale 
the emanations of the heliotrope, 75 

I would begin, then, with erecting the first monuments 
of the public gratitude to those who have introduced among 
us useful plants; for this purpose I would select one of the 
jelands of the Seine, in the vicinity of Paris, to be con- 
verted into an elysium. I would take, for example, that 
which is below the majestic bridge of Neuilly, and which 
in a few years more will actually be joined to the suburbs of 
Paris, I would extend my field of operation, by taking in 
that branch of the Seine which is not adapted to the pur- 
poses of navigation, and a large portion of the adjoining 
continent. I would plant this extensive district with the 
trees, the shrubbery and the herbs with which France has 
been enriched for several ages past. There should be a> 
sembled the great Indian chesnut, the tulip-tree, the mul- 
berry, the acacia of America and of Asia; the pines of Viz» 
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ginia and Siberia; the bear's ear of the Alps; the tulips of 
Calcedonia, and so on. The service tree of Canada, with 
its scarlet clusters; the magnolia grandiflora of America, 
which produces the Jargest and most odoriferous of flowers ; 
and the evergreen thuia of China, which puts forth no ap- 
parent flower, should interlace their boughs, and 1 here 
and there, enchanted groves. 

Under their shade, and amidst carpets of variegated ver- 
dure, should be reared the monuments of those who trans- 
planted them into France. We should behold, springing up 
around the magnificent tomb of Nicot, ambaſsador from 
France to the court of Portugal, which is at present in the 
church of St. Paul, the famous tobacco plant, called, at first, 
after his name, Nicotiana, because he was the man who first 
diffused the knowledge of it over Europe. There is not a 
European prince but what owes him a statue for that service, 
as there is not a vegetable in the world which has poured 
such sums into his treasuries, and so many agreeable il- 
lusions into the minds of his subjects. The Nepenthe of 
Homer is not to be compared with it. There might be en- 
graved on a tablet of marble, adjoining to it, the name of the 
Flemish Auger de Busbequius, ambaſsador from Ferdinand 
the First, king of the Romans, to the Porte, in other respects 
so estimable, from the charms of his epistolary correspon- 
dence; and this small monument might be placed under the 
shade of the lilach which he transported from Constanti- 
nople, and of which he made a present to Europe“ in 1362. 
The lucern of Media should there surround with its shoots, 
the monument dedicated to the memory of the unknown 
husbandman who first sowed it on our rocky hills, and who 
presented us with an article of pasture in parched situations, 
which renovates itself at least four times a year, At the 
sight of the solanum of America, which produces, at its 
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root, the potatoe, the poorer part of the community would 
bleſs the name of the man who secured to them a species of 
aliment which is not liable, like corn, to suffer by the incon- 
stancy of the elements, and by the granaries of monopolizers. 
There, too, should be displayed, not without a lively in- 
terest, the urn of the unknown traveller, who adorned, to 
endleſs generations, the humble window of his obscure habi- 
tation with the brilliant colours of Aurora, by nnn 
thither the nun of Peru.“ 

On advancing into this delicious pot, u. we chould behold, 
under domes and porticos, the ashes and the busts of those, 
who, by the invention of useful arts, have taught us to avail 
ourselves of the productions of nature, and who, by their 
genius, have spared us the neceſsity of long and painful 
labours. There would be no occasion for epitaphs. Figures 
of the machinery employed in weaving of stockings, of that 
used in twisting of silk, and in the construction of the wind- 
mill, would be monumental inscriptions as august and as ex- 
preſsive on the tombs of their inventors, as the sphere in- 
scribed within a cylinder on that of Archimedes. There 
might one day be traced out the ae rostatic globe, on the 
tomb of Mongolfier; bat it would be proper first to know, 
whether that strange machine, which elevates men into the 
air, by means of fire or gas, will contribute to the happinefs 
of mankind; for the name of the inventor of gunpowder 
| himself, were-it known, could not be admitted into the abode 

of the benefactors of humanity. | 

On approaching towards the. centre of this elysium we 
should meet with the still more venerable monuments, of 


For my own part I would contemplate the monument of that man, 
though but a simple tile, with more respect than the superb mausolea which 
have been reared in many places of Europe and of America in honour of the 
inhuman conquerors of Mexico and Peru, More historians than one have 
written their eulogium, but Divine Providence has done them justice. They 
all died a violent death, and most of them by the hand of the executioner. 
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of those, who, by their virtue, have transmitted to posterity 


fruits far more delicious than those of the vegetables of 


Asia, and who have called into action the most sublime of 
all talents, There should be placed the monuments and the 
Statues of the generous Duquesne, who, at his own expence, 
fitted out a squadron for the defence of his country: of the 
sage Catinat, equally tranquil in the mountains of Savoy 
and in the humble retreat of St. Gratian, and of the heroic 
Chevalier d'A ſsas, sacrificing himself by night for the pre- 
servation of the French army, in the woods of Klosterkam. 
There should be seen the illustrious writers who inflamed 
their countrymen with an ardent desire of performing great 
actions. There we should behold Amyot leaning on the 
bust of Plutarch : and thou, who hast given, at once, the 
theory and the example of virtue, divine author of Tele- 
machus! we should revere thy ashes and thy image, in a 
picture of those elysian fields, which thy pencil has - 
ated in such glowing colours. N 
I would likewise aſsign a place to the monuments of emi- 
nent women; for virtue knows no distinction of sex. There 
should be reared the statues of those, who, with all the charms 
of beauty, preferred a laborious and obscure life to the vain 
delights of the world; of matrons who re-established order 
in a deranged family; who, faithful to the memory of 
husbands, frequently chargeable with infidelity, preserved 
inviolate the conjugal vow even after death had cancelled 
the obligation, and devoted their youth to the education of 
the dear pledges of an union now no more ; and, lastly, the 
venerable images of those who attained to the highest pin- 
nacle of distinction by the very obscurity of their virtues, 
Thither should be transported the tomb of a lady of 
Lamoignon from the poor church of Saint Giles, where it 
remains unnoticed: its affecting epitaph would render it 
still more worthy of occupying this honorable station than 
the chisel of Girardon, whose master- piece it is: we read on 


for the application of the line, nor for digging vp the ground, 
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it that a design had been entertained to bury her body in 


another place, but the poor of the parish, to whom she was a 
mother during her whole life, carried it off by force, and de- 


posited it in their church: they themselves would, un- 
doubtedly, transport the remains of their benefactreſs, and 
resort to this hollowed spot to display them to the public 
reneration. 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſsi; 
Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat ; 
Quique pii vates et Phæbo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes; 
Quique sui memores alios fecrere merendo. 
7 __. £Axnxiv, book vi. 


Here a blest train advance 
Patriots who perished for their country's PO 
Or nobly triumph'd in the field of fight. 

There holy priests, and sacred poets stood, 

Who sung with all the raptures of a God; 
Worthies, who life by useful arts refined, 
With those who leave a deathleſs name behind, c 
Friends of the world, and fathers of mankind. 


„. 


I would have scattered around monuments of every 


kind, distributed according to the various degrees of 
merit; obelisks, columns, pyramids, urns, bas-reliefs, me- 


dallions, statues, tablets, peristyles, domes ; I would not 
have them crowded together as in a repository, but dis- 
posed with taste; neither would I have them all of white 
marble, as if they had come from the same quarry, but of 
marbles and stones of every colour. There would be no 
occasion, throughout the whole extent of this vast enclosure, 
which I suppose to be, at least, a mile and a half in diameter, 
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nor for graſs plots, nor for trees cut into different shapes, 


and fantastically trimmed, nor for any thing resembling 
what is to be seen in our gardens. For a similar reason 1 


would have no Latin inscriptions, nor mythological ex- 
preſsions, nor any thing that savouted of the academy. Still 


leſs would J admit dignities, or honours, which call to re- 
membrance the vain ideas of the world. I would retrench 
from them all the qualities which are destroyed by death; no 
importance should there be aſsigned but to good actions, 
which survive the man and the citizen, and which are the 
only titles esteemed by posterity, or rewarded by the Deity. 
The inscriptions upon them should be simple, and be natu- 
rally suggested by each particular subject. I would not have 
the living talking useleſsly to the dead, and to inanimate 
objects, as is the case in our epitaphs; but the dead and ina- 
nimate objects should speak to the living for their in- 
struction, as among the ancients. These correspondencies, 
of an invisible to a visible nature, of a time remote to the 
time present, convey to the soul the celestial extension of 
infinity, and are the source of the delight which ancient 
inscriptions inspire. 

Thus, for example, on a rock planted amidst a tuft of 
the strawberry plants of youre _—_ be inscribed the 


ee words: 


I WAS UN KNOWN TO EUROPE; BUT, IN SUCH A YEAR, 

SUCH A PERSON, BORN IN SUCHA PLACE, TRANSPLANTED 

| ME FROM THE LOFTY MOUNTAINS OF CHILI, AND NOW 
I BEAR FLOWERS AND FRUIT IN FRANCE. 


Underneath a bas-relief of coloured marble, which should 
represent little children eating, drinking, and playing, the 
following wg 2: might appear: 


WE WERE EXPQSED IN THE STREETS TO THE boss, TO 


. FAMINE AND TO COLD; WHEN SUCH & FEMALE, OF 


Ve: Us) -£ 2 
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SUCH A PLACE, LODGED US, CLOTHED US, AND FED vs 
WITH THE MILK WHICH OUR OWN MOTHERS DENIED. 


At the foot of a statue of white marble, of a young and 
beautiful woman, sitting, and wiping her eyes with 
mingled sensations of grief and joy: | 


I WAS ODIOUS IN THE SIGHT OF GOD AND MAN; BUT 


MELTED INTO PENITENCE, I HAVE MADE MY PEACE 
WITH HEAVEN BY CONTRITION, AND HAVE REPAIRED 
- THE MISCHIEF WHICH I DID TO MEN, BY BEFRIENDING 
"THE MISERABLE. | 


Near this might be inscribed, under that of a young 28 
in mean attire, employed with her distaff and W and 
looking up to beaven with rapture: 


I HAVE LEARNED, TO DESPISE THE VAIN DELIGHTS or 
.. THE WORLD; AND NOW I ENJOY HAPPINESS. 


Ol these monuments, some shouldexhibit no other eulogium 
but the simple name; such, for example, should be the 
tomb which contained the ashes of the author of Telema- 
chus; or, at most, I would engrave on it tlie following 
words only, 80 exprefiive of his affectionate and sublime 


character: 2 


HE FULFILLED THE TWO GREAT PRECEPTS OF THE 
Law; HE LOVED GOD AND MAN. ; 


1 — no need to — that these inscriptions might 
be conceived in a much happier style than mine; but I 
would insist that in the figures introduced there should be 
displayed no air of insolence, no dishevelled locks flying 
about in the wind, like those of the angel sounding the re- 
surrection trumpet, no theatrical grief, and no violent 
toſsing of the robes, like the Magdalen of the Carmelites; 
no mythological attributes which convey nothing instruc- 
tive to the people. Every person should there appear with 
his appropriate badge of distinction: there should be exhi- 
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bited the sea cap of the sailor, and the cornet of the nun, the 
stool of the Savoyard, pots for milk and pots for soup. 
These statues of virtuous citizens ought to be at least as res- 
pectable as those of the gods of paganism, and unquestion- 
ably more interesting than that of the antique grinder or 
gladiator. But it would be neceſsary that our artists should 
study to convey, as the ancients did, the characters of the 
soul in the attitude of the body and the features of the 
face, such as penitence, hope, joy, sensibility, innocence. 
These are the peculiarities of nature, which never vary, 
and which always please, whatever be the drapery. Navy, 
the more contemptible the occupations and the garb of such 
personages are, the more sublime will appear the expreſsion 
of charity, humanity, innocence, and all their other vir- 
tues. A young and beautiful female, labouring like Penelope 
at her web, and modestly dreſsed in a Grecian robe, with 
long plaits, would there, no doubt, present an object 
pleasing to every one; but I should think her a thousand 
times more interesting than the figure of Penelope herself, 
employed in the same labour under the tatters of misfortune 
and miserx. 

On these tombs there should be no skeletons, no bats' 
wings, no time with his scythe, and none of those terriſy iug 
attributes, by which our slavish education endeargurs to 
inspire us with horror at the thought of death, that last 
benefit of nature; but we should contemplate ou them 
symbols which announce a happy and immortal life ; vefsels 
Shattered by the tempest and arriving safe in port; doves 
taking their flight towards heaven, and the like. 


The sacred images of virtuous citizens, -crowned with 
flowers, with the characters of felicity, peace, and conso- 


lation in their faces, should be arranged towards the centre 

of the island, round a vast moſsy plain, under the trees 

of the country, such as stately beech trees, majestic 

pines, and chesnut trees loaded with fruit. There Iikewise 
1 | 
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should be seen the vine wedded to the elm, and the apple 
tree of Normandy clothed with fruit of all those various 


colours displayed by flowers. From the middle of that 
plain should arise a magnificent temple in the form of a 
rotunda. It should be surrounded with a perystyle of 
majestic columns, as was formerly at Rome the Moles 
Adriani. But I could wish it to be much more spacious. 
The following words might appear on the frize: 


TO THE LOVE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


In the centre, I would have a simple unadorned altar, at 
which, on certain days of the year, divine service might he 
celebrated. No production of sculpture or of painting, no 
gold or jewels should be deemed worthy of decorating the 


interior of this temple, but sacred inscriptions should an- 
nounce the kind of merit there rewarded with a crown. All 


those who might repose within the precincts, would not, 


undoubtedly be saints. But over the principal gate, on a 


tablet of white marble, the following divine words might 
present themselves to the eye: | 


HER SINS, WHICH ARE MANY, ARE FORGIVEN; FOR SHE 
LOVED MUCH; 


On another part of the frize, the following inscription, 
which unfolds the nature of our duties, might be displayed: 


VIRTUE 18 AN EFFORT MADE UPON OURSELVES, FOR 
THE GOOD OF MEN, WITH THE VIEW OF PLEASING 
Oo oRLY. c 


To this might be rabjoined: the following, auen 
calculated to repreſs our n emulation: 


THE SMALLEST ACT OF VIRTUE 1s MORE VALUABLE THAN 
THE EXERCISK OF THE GREATEST TALENTS. 


— 
2 — 
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On other tablets might be inscribed maxims of trust in 
the divine providence, extracted from the philosophers of all 
nations, such as the following, borrowed from the modern 
Persians : | : . 


WHEN AFFLICTION is AT ITS HEIGHT, WE ARE MOST 
ENCOURAGED TO LOOK FOR CONSOLATION. THE 
NARROWEST PART OF THE DEFILE is AT THE Ex- 

TRANCE OF THE PLAIN.* 


And another of the same country : 
WHOEVER HAS CORDIALLY DEVOTED HIS SOUL TO GOD, 
HAS EFFECTUALLY SECURED HIMSELF AGAINST ALL 
THE ILLS WHICH CAN BEFALL HIM BOTH IN THIS 
WORLD AND IN THE NEXT. | 


There might be adopted also some of, a philosophie east 
on the vanity of human things, such as the following: 
ESTIMATE EACH OF YOUR DAYS BY PLEASURE, BY LOVE, 
BY WEALTH, BY GRANDEUR: THE LAST WILL AC» 

CUSE THEM ALL OF VANITY. | 


Or another which opens to us a prospect of the life to come: 

HE WHO HAS PROVIDED LIGHT FOR THE EYE OF MAN, 
SOUNDS FOR HIS EAR, PERFUMES FOR HIS SMELL, 
AND FRUITS FOR HIS PALATE, WILL ONE DAY FIND 
THE MEANS OF GRATIFYING HIS HEART, WHICH 
NOTHING HERE BELOW CAN SATISFY. 


And the following which inculcates charity towards men 
from the motives of self interest: 


WHEN A MAN STUDIES THE WORLD, HE PRIZES THOSE 
ONLY WHO POSSESS SAGACITY; BUT WHEN HE STUDIES 
HIMSELF HE ESTEEMS THOSE ONLY WHO EXERCISF 
INDULGENCE. | ; 


| | * Chardin, palace of Ispahan. 
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I would have the following inscribed round the —_ in 


letters of antique bronze : 


A NEW COMMANDMENT I GIVE UNTO YOU, THAT YE 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER AS I HAVE LOVED YOU. 


JOHN, chap. ili. V. 34+ 


In order to decorate this temple externally with a becoming 
dignity, no ornament would be neceſsary but those of nature. 


The first rays of the rising, and the last of the setting sun, 


would gild its cupola towering above the forests; in the day 
time, the fires of the south, and by night, the lustre of the 
moon, would trace out its majestic shadow on the spreading 
lawn ; and the Seine would repeat its reflections in the flow- 
ing stream. In vain would the tempest rage around its enor- 
mous vault, and when the hand of time should have covered 
it with moſs, the oaks of the country: would iſsue from its 
antique cornices, and the eagles of heaven, hovering round 
and round, would resort thither to build their nests. | 
Neither talents, nor birth, nor gold should constitute a 

title to the honour of a monument in this patriotic and holy 
ground. But it will be asked, who is to judge and to decide 
on the merits of the persons whose ashes are to be deposited 
there? The king alone should have the power of decision, 
and the people the privilege of proposing. It should not be 
sufficient, in order to obtain this kind of distinction, that 
they had cultivated a new plant in a hot house, or even in 
their garden: but it should be requisite, that they had natu- 
ralized it in the open fields, and carried the fruit of it_ for 
sale to the public market. It ought not to be deemed suf- 


ficient that the model of an ingenious machine was preserred 


in the collection of an artist, and approved by the academy 
of sciences; it should be required to have the machine it- 
self in the hands of the people, and converted to their use. 
It ought by no means to suffice, for establishing the claim 

of a literary work, that the prizc had been adjudged to it by 
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the French academy, but that it should be read by that claſs 
of men for whose use it was designed. Thus, ſor example, 
a patriotic ode should be accounted good for nothing, unleſs 
it were sung about the streets by the common people. The 
merit of a naval or military commander should be ascer- 
tained, not by the report of gazettes, but by the suffrages of 
the sailors or soldiery. The people, indeed, distinguish 
hardly any other virtue in the citizen, except benevolence ; 
they cansult only their own leading want ; but their instinct 
on this point is agreeable to the divine law: for all the vir- 
tues terminate in that, even those which appear the most re- 
mote from it; and supposing there were rich men who 
meant to captivate their affections by doing them good, that 


is exactly the sentiment with which we propose to inspire 


them. They would fulfil their duties, and the exalted and 
the humble conditions of humanity would be reduced to a 
state of approximation. | 5 

An institution of this kind would re- establish one of the 
laws of nature, of all others the most important to a nation: 
I mean an inexhaustible prospect of infinity, as neceſsary to 
the happineſs of a whole nation as to that of an individual. 
Such, as we have hinted in another place, is the nature of 
the human mind: if it perceives not infinity in its pros» 
pects, it falls back upon itself, and destroys itself by the ex- 
ertion of its own powers. Rome presented to the patriotizm 
of her citizens the conquest of the world ; but that object 
was too limited. Her last victory would have proved the 


commencement of her ruin. The establishment which 1 


am now proposing is not liable to this inconveniency. No 
object can poſsibly be proposed to man, more unbounded 
and more profound, than that of his own latter end. There 


are no monuments more varied and more agreeable than those 


of virtue. Were there to be erected annually in this ely- 
sium, but a single tablet of the marble of Brittany, or of 
the granite of Auvergne, this would still be sufficient to 


* 
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keep the people awake, by the spectacle of novelty, The 

provinces of the kingdom would dispute with the capital, 

N the privilege of introducing the monuments of their virtuous 

| | inhabitants. What an august tribunal might be formed of 

bishops eminent for their piety, of upright magistrates, of 

: celebrated commanders of armies, to examine their several 

1 : pretensions? What memoirs might one day appear, proper 

| to create an interest in the minds of the people, who see 

3 nothing in their libraries, but sentences of death pronounced 
on illustrious criminals, or the lives of saints, which are far 
above their sphere? How many new subjects for our men 
of letters, who have nothing to do but to trudge eternally 
over the beaten ground of the age of Louis XIV. or to prop 
up the reputation of the Greeks and the Romans? What 
curious anecdotes for our wealthy voluptuaries! They pay 
a very high price for the history of an American insect, en- 
graved in every poſsible manner, and studied through the 

microscope minute by minute in all the phases of its ex- 
jistence. They would not have leſs pleasure in studying 
the manners of a poor collier, bringing up his family virtu- 
ously in the forests, amidst smugglers and banditti ; or those 
of a wretched fisherman, who, in finding delicacies for their 
tables, is "_ to live like a * in the midst of 
tempests. ä 

I have no doubt that these monuments, executed with _ . 

taste which we are capable of displaying, would attractcrowds 
of rich strangers to Paris. They resort thither already to 
live in it, they would then flock to it to die among us. They 
wouldendeavour to deserve well of a nation become the arbiter 
of the virtues of Europe, and to acquire a last asylum in the 
Holy land of this elysium, where al} virtuous and beneficent 
men would be reputed citizens. This establishment, which 
might undoubtedly be formed in a manner very superior to 
the feeble sketch which I have presented of it, would serve 
jo bring the higher conditions of life- into contact with. the 
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lower, much better than our churches themselves, where 
avarice and ambition frequently introduce among the citizens 
distinctions more humiliating than are to be met with even 
ia eociety. It would allure foreigners to the capital, by 
holding out to them the rights of an illustrious and im- 
mortal citizenship. In a word, it would unite religion to 
patriotism, and patriotism to religion, the mutual bonds of 
which are on the point of being torn asunder. 
It is not neceſsary for me to add, that this establishment 
would be attended with no expence to the state. It might 
be reared and kept up by the revenue of some rich abbey, 


as it would be consecrated to religion and to the rewards f 


virtue. There is no reason why it should become, like the 
monuments of modern Rome, and even like many of our 
own royal monuments, an object of sordid gain to indivi- 
duals, who sell the sight of them to the curious. Particular 
care should be taken not to exclude the people because they 
are meanly habited; nor to hunt out of it, as we do from 
our pablic gardens, poor and honest artizans in jackets, 
while well dreſsed courtezans flaunt about with effron- 
tery in their broad walks. The lowest of the com- 
monalty should have it in their power to enter at all 
_ geasons. It is to you, O ye miserable of all conditions, that 
the sight of the friends of humanity should of right apper- 
tain; and your patrons henceforth would be placed among 
| the statues of virtuous men! A soldier there, at the sight 
of Catinat, would learn to endure calumny. A girl of the 
town, sick of her infamous profeſsion, would, with a 
tigh, cast her eyes to the ground, on beholding there the 
- Ratue of modesty approached with honor and respect; and on 
deeing that of a female of her own condition reclaimed to 


' the paths of virtue, would raise them towards that Being 


who preferred repentance to innocence. 
It may be objected, that our poorer sorts would very 
soon spread destruction over all those monuments ; and it 
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must, indeed, be admitted that they seldom fail to treat in 


this manner those which do not interest them. In this 
place there should, undoubtedly, be a police; but the peo- 
ple respect monuments which are destined to their use. 


They commit ravages in a park, but do not wantonly destroy 


any thing in the open fields. They would soon take the 
elysium of their country under their own protection, and 
watch over it with zeal much more 3 than that of the 


Swiſs and military guards. 
Beside, more than one method might bs devised to render 


this spot respectable and dear to them. It ought to be 


= rendered an inviolable asylum to the unfortunate of every 


description ; for example, to fathers who have incurred a 
debt for the nursing of a child, and to those who have com- 
mitted venial and inconsiderate faults; ; it would be proper 


to prohibit any personal arrest there, except by an expreſs 


warrant from the king under his own signature. This 
likewise should be the place to which laborious families out 
of employment might be directed to addreſs themselves. 
There ought to be a strict prohibition to make it a place of 
alms-giving, but an unbounded permiſsion should be granted 
to do good in it. Virtuous persons who understand how to 
distinguish and to employ men, would resort thither in quest 
of proper objects, in whose behalf they might employ their 
credit; others, with the view of procuring respect to the 
memory of some illustrious personage, would give a repast 
at the foot of his statue, to a family of poor people. The 


state would set the example of this at certain favourite 
epochs, such as a festival in honor of the king's birth day. 


Provisions might then be distributed among the populace, 
not by toſsing loaves at their heads, as in our public re- 


jolcings; but they might be claſsed, and made to sit down 
on the graſs, in profeſsional aſsemblages, around the statues 


of those who invented, improved, or perſected the several 
arts. Such repasts would have no resemblance to chose 
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which the rich sometimes give to the wretched out of cere- 
mony, and in which they respectfully wait upon their 
humble guests with napkins under their arm. The persons 
who gave the entertainment should be obliged to sit down at 
table with their company, and to eat and drink with them. 
It would be needleſs to impose on them the task of washing 
the feet of the poor; but they might be reminded of a much 
more important service, that of supplying them with shoes 
and stockings. | 

There the man of wealth would be really instructed to 
practise virtue, and the people to know it. The nation 
would there learn its real duties, and be afsisted in 
forming a just idea of true greatneſs. It would behold 
the homage rendered to the memory of virtuous men, and 
the offerings presented to the Deity, applied in the end to 
the relief of the miserable. : 

Such repasts would recall to our remembrance the love 
feasts of the primitive christians, and the saturnalia of 
death, towards which every day 1s carrying us forward, and 
which, by speedily reducing us all to a state of equality, 
will efface every other difference among us, except that of 
the good which we shall have done in life. 

In former times, when it was intended to do honour to 
the memory of virtuous men, the faithful aſsembled in places 
consecrated by their actions or by their sepulchres, on the 
brink of a fountain, or under the shade of a forest. Thither 
they had provisions carried, and invited those who had none 
to come and partake with them. The same customs have 
been common to all religions. They still subsist in those of 
Asia. You find them prevailing among the ancient Greeks. 
When Xenophon had accomplished that famous retreat, by 
which he saved ten thousand of his countrymen, ravaging 
as he went the territory of Persia, he destined a part of the 
booty thus obtained, to the founding of a chapel in Greece 
to the honour of Diana. He attached to it a certain re- 
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venue, to afford annually the amusements of the chase, 


and a plentiful repast to all persons who Should repair to it 


on a particular day. 


i 


OF THE CLERGY. 


If our poor partake sometimes of a wretched ecclesiastical 
distribution, the relief which they thence derive, so far 
from removing their misery, serves only to continue it. 
What rast landed property, however, has been bequeathed to 
the church, expreſsly for their benefit ! Why, then, are 
not the revenues distributed in sums sufficiently large to 
rescue annually from indigence, at least a certain number 
of families? The clergy allege, that they are the adminis- 


trators of the goods of the poor ; but the poor are neither 


ideots nor madmen, to stand in need of administrators : 
beside, it is impoſsible to prove by any paſsage of either the 
Old or New. Testament, that this office pertained to the 
priesthood ; if they really are the administrators of the 
poor, they have then no leſs than seven millions of persons 


in the kingdom under their temporal administration. 1 


Shall carry this reflection no farther. It is a matter of in- 
dispensible obligation, to render to every one his due; the 


Priests are, by divine right, the agents of the poor, but the | 
king alone is the natural administrator. 


f As indigence is the principal cause of the vices of the-. 
people, opulence, in its turn, may also tend to produce irre- 
gularities among the clergy. I shall not here avail myself of 
the reprehensions of St. Jerome, St. Bernard, St. Augustin, | 
and the other fathers of the church, to the clergy their 
times, and of the countries in which they lived ; wherein 
they predicted to them, the total destruction of religion, 
as a neceſsary consequence of their manners and their 
riches. The prediction of several of them was speedily 
verified in Aftica, in Asia, in Judea, and in the Grecian 
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empire, in which not only the religion, but the very civil 
government, of those nations totally disappeared. The 
avidity of most ecclesiastics soon renders the ſunctious of 
the church suspicious: this is an argument which strikes 
all men, I believe witneſses, said Pascal, who braved 
death. To this reasoning, however, there are many ob- 
jections ; but none can be offered to the following :—l dis- 
trust witneſses who are enriching themselves by their testi- 
mony. Religion, indeed, has proofs, natural and superna- 
tural, far superior to those with which men are capable of 
furnishing it. It is independent both of our regularity and 
our irregularity, though our country is not. 
The world, at this day, looks on most priests with an eye 
of envy, and I may say of hatred, But they are the children 
of their age, just like other men, The vices which are 
laid to their charge, belong partly to their nation, partly to 
the times jn which they live, to the political constitution of 
the state, and to their education. Ours are Frenchmen, 
like ourselves; they are our kinsmen, frequently sacrificed 
to our fortune, through the ambition of our fathers, Were 
ve charged with the performance of their duties, we should 
frequently acquit ourselves worse than they do. I know of 
none so painful, none 80 worthy of respect, as those of a 
good ecclesiastic. I do not speak of those of a bishop who 
exercises a vigilant care over his diocese, who establishes 
judicious seminaries of instruction, who maintains regularity 
and peace in communities, who resists the wicked and sup- 
ports the weak, who is always ready to succour the miserable, 
and who, in this age of error, refutes the objections of the 


enemies of the faith by his own virtues ; he has his reward 


in the public esteem. It is poſsible to purchase, by painful 
labours, the glory of being a Fenelon or a Juigne, I may 
nothing of those of a parish minister, which, from their 
importance, sometimes attract the attention of kings; nor 
of those of a miſsionary advancing to the crown of martyr- 
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dom : the conflicts of the last frequently endure but for a 
single day, and his glory is immortal: but I speak of those 
of a simple and obscure parish drudge, to whom no one pays 
any manner of attention. He is under the neceſsity, in the 
first place, of sacrificing the pleasure and the liberty of his 
juvenile days, to irksome and painful studies. He is obliged 
to support, during his whole life, the exercise of continency, 
like a cumbersome cuiraſs, on a thousand occasions which 
endanger the Joſs of it. The world honours theatrical v ir- 
tues only, and the victories of a single moment: but to 
combat, day aſter day, an enemy lodged within the fortreſs, 
and who makes his approaches under the disguise of a 
friend; to repel inceſsantly, without a witneſs, without 
glory, without applause, the most impetuous of paſsions, 
and the gentlest of propensities; is, indeed, a task of no 
little difficulty. 
Conflicts of another kind await 155 from without. He 
is every day called upon to expose his life to the attack of 
epidemical distempers. He is obliged to conſeſs, with his 
head on the same pillow, persons attacked by the small- 
pox, the putrid and the purple fever. This obscure forti- 
' tude appears to me very far superior to the courage of a 
soldier. The military man combats in the view of armies, 
animated with the noise of cannon and drums: he presents 
himself to the stroke of death as a hero: but the priest de- 
votes himself to it as a victim. What fortune can the latter | 
promise to bimself from his labours? Iu r many cases, a pre- 
carious subsistence at most. Beside, supposing him to have 
acquired wealth, he cannot transmit it to his deeckndants, | 
He beholds all his temporal hopes ready to expire with him. 
What indemnification does he receive from men? To be 
called upon frequently to administer the consolations of 
religion to persons who do not believe it; to be the refuge 
of the poor, with nothing to give them; to be sometimes 
persecuted for his very virtues ; ; to see his conflicts treated 
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with contempt ; his best- intentioned actions misinterpreted 
into artifice; his virtues transformed into vices; his religion 
turned into ridicule. Such are the duties imposed, and 
such the recompence which the world bestows, on the men 
whose lot it envies. | 
Such is the plantT have ventured to propose, for the happi- 
neſs of the people, and of the prineipal orders of the state, 
so far as I have been permitted to submit my ideas to the 
public. Many philosophers and politicians hare declaimed 
against the disorders of society, without troubling them- 
selves to enquire into their causes, and still leſs into the 
remedies which might be applied. Those of the greatest 
ability have viewed our evils only in detail, and have re- 
commended mere palliatives. Some have proscribed luxu- 
ry; others give no quarter to celibacy, and would load 
- with the charge of a family, men who have not the means 
of supplying their own neceſsities. Some are for incarcer- 
ating all beggars; others would prohibit the wretched 
women of pleasure to appear in the streets. They would 
act like a physician, who, to cure the pimples on the body 
of a person indisposed, should use all his skill to force back 
the humours. Politicians! you apply the remedy to the 
head, because the pain is in the forehead ; but the mischief 
is in the nerves : it is for the heart you must provide a 
cure; it is the people whose health you must endeavour to 
restore. | 25 5 
Should some great minister, animated with the noble am- 
bition to procure for us internal happineſs, and to extend 
our power abroad, have the courage to undertake a reforma- 
tion, he must imitate, in his course of. procedure, that of 
nature. She acts in every case slowly, and by means of re- 
agents. I repeat it, the cause of the prodigious power of 
gold, which has robbed the people at once of their morality 
and of their subsistence, is in the venality of public em- 
ployments. That of the beggary, which at this day ex- 
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tends to seven millions of subjects, consists in the enormous 
accumulation of landed and official property: that of female 


rostitution, is to be imputed, on the one hand, to extreme 
indigence, and, on the other, to the celibacy of two mil- 


lions of men. The unprofitable superabundance of the 
idle and censorious citizens, in our second and third-rate 
cities, arises from the taxes, which degrade the inhabitants 


of the country. The prejudices of the nobility are kept 


alive by the resentments of those who have not the advant- 
age of birth - and all these evils, and an infinity of others, 
both physical and intellectual, arise from the misery of the 
people. It is the indigence of the people which produces such 
swarms of players, courtesans, highwaymen, incendiaries, 
licentious scholars, calumniators, flatterers, hypocrites, men- 
dicants, kept mistreſses, quacks of all conditions, and that 
multitude of corrupted wretches, who, incapable of obtain- 
ing any thing by their virtues, endeavour to procure bread 


and consideration by their vices. In vain will you oppose 
to these, plans of finance, projects of equalization of taxes 


and tithes, of ordonnances of police, of arrets of parliament: 
all your efforts will be fruitleſs, The indigence of the 
people, like a mighty river, is, year by year, collecting an 
increase of strength, which sweeps before it every opposing 
mound, and which will end in a total subversion of order 


and goyernment, 
To this physical cause of our distreſses, must be added 


another, purely moral ; | 
venture to suggest a few-reflections on this subject, though 


my talents are very unequal to the task ; but if, on the one 


hand, it be the most important of our abuses, it appears to 
me, on the other, the most susceptible of reform; and this 
reform, in my opinion, is so absolutely neceſßary, that 
without it all the rest will be of no avail. 5 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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mean our education. I shall 


